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Flo se Gi 


It has been ten years since I began the first edition of The Structure 
of Sociological Theory. Despite changes that have occurred in my think- 
ing, my goal has always remained the same: to analyze the historical 
roots and contemporary profile of sociology’s dominant theoretical orien- 
tations. In this new edition, the most obvious change has been the 
addition of chapters on alternatives to the dominant orientations. This 
rather eclectic mix of alternatives includes phenomenology, ethnometho- 
dology, structuralism, general systems theory, macrostructuralism, critical 
theory, dialectical theory, and synthetic conflict sociology. These are 
roughly grouped into three chapters on alternatives to interactionist, 
conflict, and functional theorizing. 

There are a number of more subtle changes in this edition—changes 
which reflect my own theoretical development. When | first began the 
original edition of this book, I was 27 years old, and I had not developed 
a clear vision of what sociological theory should be. This was probably 
for the better, since the result was a balanced and fair analysis of major 
theorists’ work. I had not developed the intellectual prejudices that come 
with age and, I should add, intellectual growth. For better or worse, I 
have now developed these prejudices, but they are only subtly reflected 
in these pages. The corpus of the book, I feel, remains balanced. Criti- 
cisms are not shrill, and strong points are always emphasized. Yet, over 
the years I have become committed to a certain view of sociological 
theory—a view which pervades the pages to follow. 

This view can be stated simply. First, sociology can be a science in 
the same sense as the other sciences. Second, the essence of science is 
to articulate abstract theoretical principles that allow us to understand 
how the social universe operates. Third, such theoretical principles state 
relationships among generic properties of this universe. Fourth, other 
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theoretical approaches, such as classification, causal modeling, and meta- 
theorizing, are important but preliminary to sociology’s ultimate goal: 
to articulate abstract theoretical principles. 

This vision of what sociology can be pervades my analysis. But I 
have not used this vision as an insensitive critical foil. My goal has 
always been to extract the theoretical principles from other’s work, even 
if they would not appreciate the effort. This is my bias, and it is reflected 
in the inventories of theoretical principles that can be found everywhere 
in the following pages as well as in my other works. In particular, the 
reader is directed to Leonard Beeghley’s and my The Emergence of 
Sociological Theory which should be viewed as a companion volume 
to this one. This companion volume seeks to do for sociology’s early 
masters what I have attemped to do for the contemporary masters. That 
is, the goal is to see how various systems of classification, metatheoretical 
assumptions, and causal models can be translated into abstract theoretical 
principles. The future of sociology as a science resides in our capacity 
to realize this goal. 


Jonathan H. Turner 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORIZING 


THE BASIC QUESTION 


In the 17th century Thomas Hobbes proclaimed the natural state 
of human society to be one of “continual fear, and danger of violent 
death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’?! 
Left to themselves, humans were viewed by Hobbes as continually in 
pursuit of power and profit and as governed primarily by motives of 
self-interest. In light of this situation and its potential for generating a 
social world of perpetual war and strife, Hobbes was led to ask: How 
can some semblance of social order and organization be created and 
maintained? 

While few contemporary sociologists would accept his assumptions 
about the natural state of humans, Hobbes can be given credit for touch- 
ing upon the most fundamental question facing sociological theorizing: 
How and why is society possible? To phrase this question, or the problem 
of order as it has become known, we need not impute motives to humans 
in their natural state, nor is it essential to view the natural social order 
as an incessant war. Rather, we must only display a curiosity about 
how patterns of social organization are created, maintained, and changed. 

This curiosity about the “‘problem of order” has been translated into 
a large number of specific theoretical questions concerning how and 
why various types of social structure, in all their diverse forms, are built 
up, maintained, changed, and broken down. Whether we focus on a 


1 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (New York: Macmillan, 1947); originally published in 
FOS Iq 
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small face-to-face group, a restless crowd or mob, a large and complex 
organization, or an entire society, sociological theory is concerned with 
developing principles that will allow increased understanding of social 
events. 

The vehicle of all understanding in science is theory. Theory is a 
way of answering the question, Why? Why is this process operative? 
Why is one structure prevalent and not another? Why do humans act 
in certain ways? The goal of all science, then, is to develop plausible 
theory. For only through theory can we answer Hobbes’ basic question 
about the problem of order. And thus, before exploring the structure 
of sociological theory, we should review the general features of theory. 


WHAT IS THEORY? 


Theory is a mental activity. It is a process of developing ideas that 
can allow us to explain why events should occur. Theory is constructed 
with several basic elements or building blocks: (1) concepts, (2) variables, 
(3) statements, and (4) formats.2 While there are many divergent claims 
about what theory is or should be, these four elements are common to 
all of them. An understanding of what each represents is thus the first 
step in the analysis of social theory. 


Concepts: The Basic Building Blocks of Theory 


Theories are built from concepts. Most generally, concepts denote 
or point to phenomena; in so doing they isolate features of the world 
which are considered, for the moment at hand, important. For example, 
notions of atoms, protons, neutrons, and the like are concepts, pointing 
to and isolating phenomena for certain analytical purposes. Familiar 


2 Among several fine introductory works on the nature of scientific theory, the discus- 
sion in this chapter draws heavily upon Paul Davidson Reynolds’ excellent, A Primer 
in Theory Construction (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971). For excellent introductory 
works, see Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1968), pp. 3-56; Karl R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1959); David Willer and Murray Webster, Jr., ““Theoretical 
Concepts and Observables,” American Sociological Review 35 (August 1970): 748-57; 
Hans Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification in Sociology, 3d ed. (Totowa, N.J.: Bedmin- 
ister Press, 1965); Gerald Hage, Techniques and Problems of Theory Construction in 
Sociology (New York: John Wiley, 1972); Walter L. Wallace, The Logic of Science 
in Sociology (Chicago: Aldine, 1971); Robert Dubin, Theory Building (New York: Free 
Press, 1969); Jack Gibbs, Sociological Theory Construction (Hinsdale, Il.: Dryden Press, 
1972); Herbert M. Blalock, Jr., Theory Construction: From Verbal to Mathematical 
Formulations (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969); Nicholas C. Mullins, The 
Art of Theory: Construction and Use (New York: Harper & Row, 1971). 
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sociological concepts would include group, formal organization, power, 
stratification, interaction, norm, role, status, and socialization. Each term 
is a concept that embraces aspects of the social world which are consid- 
ered essential for a particular purpose. 

Concepts are constructed from definitions. A definition is a system 
of terms, such as the sentences of a language, the symbols of logic, or 
the notation of mathematics, that inform investigators as to the phenome- 
non denoted by a concept. For example, the concept conflict only has 
meaning when it is defined. One possible definition might be: Conflict 
is interaction among social units in which one unit seeks to prevent the 
other from realizing its goals.2 Such a definition allows us to visualize 
the phenomenon that is denoted by the concept. It enables all investiga- 
tors to “‘see the same thing” and to understand what it is that is being 
studied. 

Thus, concepts that are useful in building theory have a special charac- 
teristic: They strive to communicate a uniform meaning to all those 
who use them. However, since concepts are frequently expressed with 
the words of everyday language, it is dificult to avoid words that connote 
varied meanings—and hence point to different phenomena—for different 
groups of scientists. It is for this reason that many concepts in science 
are expressed in technical or more “neutral’”’ languages, such as the sym- 
bols of mathematics. In sociology, expression of concepts in such special 
languages is sometimes not only impossible but also undesirable. Hence, 
the verbal symbols used to develop a concept must be defined as precisely 
as is possible in order that they point to the same phenomena for all 
investigators.4 While perfect consensus may never be attained with con- 
ventional language, a body of theory rests on the premise that scientists 
will do their best to define concepts unambiguously. Not to do so, or 
to give up because the task is difficult, is to invite conceptual chaos 
and thereby to preclude the accumulation of theoretical knowledge. 

The concepts of theory reveal a special characteristic: abstractness.® 
Some concepts pertain to concrete phenomena at specific times and 
locations. Other more abstract concepts point to phenomena that are 
not related to concrete times or locations. For example, in the context 
of small-group research, concrete concepts would refer to the persistent 


3 This definition is only for illustrative purposes and should not be considered as 
wholly adequate. 

4 For more detailed work on concept formation, see Carl G. Hempel, Fundamentals 
of Concept Formation in Empirical Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952). 

5 For a useful and insightful critique of sociology’s inability to generate abstract 
concepts and theory, see David and Judith Willer, Systematic Empiricism: Critique of 
a Pseudoscience (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973). 
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interactions of particular individuals, whereas an abstract conceptualiza- 
tion of such phenomena might refer to those general properties of face- 
to-face groups which are not tied to particular individuals interacting 
at a specified time and location. Abstract concepts are thus not tied 
to a specific context, whereas concrete concepts are. In building theory, 
abstract concepts are crucial. They transcend particular events or situa- 
tions and point to the common properties of similar events and situations. 
The importance of abstractness can perhaps be illustrated by the fact 
that people watched apples fall from trees for centuries, but real under- 
standing of this phenomenon came only with the more abstract concept 
of gravity, Which allowed for many similar occurrences to be visualized 
and incorporated into a theoretical statement that explained much more 
than why apples should fall from trees. 

Abstractness poses a problem: How do we attach abstract concepts 
to the ongoing, everyday world of events? While it is essential that 
many of the concepts of theory transcend specific times and places, it 
is equally critical that there be procedures for making these abstract 
concepts relevant to observable situations and occurrences. After all, 
the utility of an abstract concept can only be demonstrated when the 
concept is brought to bear on some specific empirical problem encoun- 
tered by investigators; otherwise, concepts remain detached from the 
very processes they are supposed to help investigators understand. For 
this reason, abstract concepts are often accompanied by a series of state- 
ments known as operational definitions, which are sets of procedural 
instructions telling investigators how to go about discerning phenomena 
in the real world which are denoted by an abstract concept. It is thus 
through these kinds of definitions that we resolve the problem of how 
to relate abstract concepts to empirical events. For highly abstract con- 
cepts embracing a wide spectrum of empirical phenomena, we can gener- 
ate a large number of operational definitions—each one describing proce- 
dures for discerning a particular situation or event encompassed by the 
concept. In fact, the more operational definitions attached to an abstract 
concept, the more likely is the concept to serve many different investiga- 
tors seeking to comprehend the complex operation of events in the 
empirical world. 

In sum, then, concepts are the building blocks of theory. In turn, 
concepts are constructed from systems of definitions. Of particular impor- 
tance for theory are the more abstract concepts that are not tied to 
particular temporal and spatial settings. Yet such concepts must specify 
procedures, through the vehicle of operational definitions, for their appli- 
cation to concrete events in the world. 
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Variables as an Important Type of Concept 


When used to build theory, two general types of concepts can be 
distinguished: (1) those that simply label phenomena and (2) those that 
refer to phenomena that differ in degree. Concepts that merely label 
phenomena would include such commonly employed abstractions as dog, 
cat, group, social class, star, and the like. When stated in this way, 
none of these concepts reveal the ways in which the phenomena they 
denote vary in terms of properties such as size, weight, density, velocity, 
cohesiveness, or any of the many criteria used to inform investigators 
about differences in degree among phenomena. It is for this reason 
that scientific theory typically utilizes concepts that refer to the variable 
properties of such phenomena as dogs, cats, groups, social classes, and 
stars. These kinds of concepts allow us to distinguish different events 
and situations from each other in terms of the degree to which they 
reveal some important property, such as size, weight, density, cohesive- 
ness, and the like. For example, to note that an aggregate of people is 
a “group” does not indicate what type of group it is or how it compares 
with other groups in terms of such criteria as size, differentiation, and 
cohesiveness. Thus, the concepts of scientific theory should denote the 
variable features of the world. For, indeed, to understand events requires 
that we visualize how variation in one phenomenon is related to variation 
in another. However, this transformation of concepts into full-blown 
theory requires their incorporation into theoretical statements. 


Theoretical Statements 


Concepts are related to each other with theoretical statements. By 
itself, a concept simply points to the existence of a phenomenon. A 
variable concept does somewhat better in that it allows us to see and 
appreciate variations in the phenomenon. But science must do more 
than point out and describe variations in the world. The ultimate goal 
is to understand how phenomena or events are related to each other. 
For example, Einstein’s famous formula, E = mc?, allowed physicists 
to see and understand the relationship among energy, light, and matter. 
This formula was a theoretical statement. It linked concepts to each 
other and informed scientists of their relationship. The concept of energy 


6 Reynolds, Primer in Theory Construction, p. 57; see also Stinchcombe, Constructing 
Social Theories, pp. 38-47 for a discussion of how concepts not only point to variable 
properties of phenomena, but to the interaction effects of interrelated phenomena. For 
an interesting discussion of the importance of variable concepts and for guidelines on 
how to use them, see Hage, Technigues and Prooblems of Theory Construction. 
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simply said: Energy exists. The concept of matter (mm) asserted: Matter 
exists. The concept of light (c) did the same thing: Light exists. The 
statement, / = mc?, linked these concepts together and provided new 
insights into the nature of the universe. 

To take a more sociological example, the concept of conflict asserts 
that varying forms of hostile interactions exist in the social world. The 
concept of social unit reveals that individuals are organized into different 
types of collective patterns. The concept of solidarity denotes the fact 
that social units evidence different degrees of internal cohesion and unity. 
The following theoretical statement allows us to see the relation among 
these concepts: ‘““The greater the degree of conflict among social units, 
the greater the degree of solidarity in each unit.’”” We should emphasize 
several features of this statement. It is abstract, because it does not 
talk about a specific conflict among particular units in a given time 
and place. It transcends time and space. And it is a theoretical statement, 
because it asserts a relationship among three social phenomena: conffict, 
social units, and _ solidarity.? 

Of course, the statement may not be true. With operational defini- 
tions, however, an indicator of each concept in the real world can be 
found. The relationship can be tested; and if confirmed, then the theoreti- 
cal statement has increased plausibility. 

Rarely do theoretical statements stand alone, as in this example. They 
are usually organized into systems of statements. Thus, just as concepts 
are related to each other, so statements are often interrelated. This has 
led to a concern with the form of theoretical statements. 


The Forms of Theory 


Theoretical statements may be organized into a number of different 
formats. While many arguments for and against different formats can 
be made, we should simply emphasize the general point that theoretical 
statements should be systematically organized in accordance with logical 
rules of the theorist’s choosing. There is, however, no more difficult 
task in the building of theories than providing for the systematic organiza- 
tion of statements. In sociology there are a great many important abstract 
statements, as well as empirical generalizations capable of being converted 


7 This example borrowed from Georg Simmel, whose work will be examined in a 
later chapter. . 

8 For readable discussions of these various formats, see Reynolds, Primer in Theory 
Construction, pp. 83-114; Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification in Sociology, pp. 
87-113; Blalock, Theory Construction. 
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into theoretical statements, but their organization into logically rigorous 
formats has proven very difhcult. Yet, unless theoretical statements can 
be ordered systematically, they cannot be efficiently tested. Without 
some sense of the interrelationships among statements, each and every 
statement would have to be tested independently. But when statements 
are organized, bearing clear-cut relations to one another, the testing of 
a few crucial statements can shed light on the plausibility of other state- 
ments. There are three major formats for ordering theoretical statements 
in the social sciences: (1) axiomatic, (2) causal process, and (3) the typolog- 
ical or classificatory.9 

Axiomatic Formats. The axiomatic organization of theoretical state- 
ments involves the following elements. First, it contains a set of concepts. 
Some of the concepts are highly abstract; others, more concrete. Second, 
there is always a set of existence statements that describe those situations 
in which concepts and relational statements apply. These existence state- 
ments make up what is usually called the scope conditions of the theory. 
Third, and most nearly unique to the axiomatic format, relational state- 
ments are stated in a hierarchical order. At the top of the hierarchy 
are axioms, or highly abstract statements, from which a// other theoretical 
statements are logically derived. These latter statements are usually called 
propositions and are logically derived in accordance with varying rules 
from the more abstract axioms. The selection of axioms is, in reality, a 
somewhat arbitrary matter, but usually they are selected with these crite- 
ria in mind: (a) The axioms should be consistent with one another, 
although they do not have to be logically interrelated; (6) axioms should 
be highly abstract; (c) they should state relationships among abstract 
concepts; (d) these relationships should be “‘law-like” in that the more 
concrete propositions derived from them have not been disproved by 
empirical investigation, and (e) the axioms should have an intuitive plausi- 
bility in that their truth appears to be self-evident. 

The end result of tight conformity to axiomatic principles is an inven- 
tory or set of interrelated propositions, each derivable from at least one 
axiom and usually more abstract propositions. There are several advan- 
tages to this form of theory construction: First, highly abstract concepts, 


®° These labels have had fairly standard meaning among those concerned with the 
forms of theory construction. The utility of the axiomatic form in sociology has been 
urged by many, including Zetterberg (Theory and Verification in Sociology) and George 
C. Homans, “Sociological Theory” in Handbook of Sociology, ed. E. Faris (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1964), and The Nature of Social Science (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1967). The causal process form has been recently urged by Reynolds (Primer 
in Theory Construction) and W. Buckley, Sociology and Modern Systems Theory (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967), particularly pp. 62-81. 
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encompassing a broad range of related phenornena, can be employed. 
These abstract concepts do not have to be directly measurable, since 
they are logically tied to more specific and measurable propositions, 
which, when empirically tested, can indirectly subject the more abstract 
propositions and the axioms to empirical tests. Thus, by virtue of this 
logical interrelatedness of the propositions and axioms, research can be 
more efhcient, since the failure to refute a particular proposition lends 
credence to other propositions and to the axioms. Second, the use of a 
logical system to derive propositions from abstract axioms can generate 
many interesting propositions that point to previously unknown or unan- 
ticipated relationships among social phenomena. 

Causal Process Formats. The causal process form of theory construc- 
tion typically reveals the following features. First, like axiomatic theory, 
it contains both abstract and concrete concepts, with appropriate opera- 
tional definitions. Second, and again much like axiomatic theory, it reveals 
a set of existence statements that establish the scope conditions of the 
causal statements. Third, and unlike axiomatic theory, the causal process 
form presents a set of causal statements describing the effect of one 
variable on another without establishing a strict hierarchical ordering 
of the statements. Rather, causal processes are considered of equal impor- 
tance although, clearly, some independent variables are recognized to 
have more impact on dependent variables than others. Thus, while axio- 
matic formats will resemble hierarchies of statements emanating from 
the axioms, the causal process format will resemble a flow diagram that 
charts the paths of causal influence among selected variables. 

Typological or Classificatory Formats. The typological or classifica- 
tory strategy differs from the axiomatic and causal formats in the following 
ways. First, initial concern is not with developing propositions, but with 
viewing a phenomenon as an element within a configuration of phenom- 
ena. Second, the basic dimensions or criteria by which phenomena are 
to be classified are formally stated. These criteria enable investigators 
to discriminate among events so as to place them within the proper 
category within the larger system of categories. Third, a comprehensive 
effort is made to “find the place” within the larger category system of 
all empirical events encompassed by the system of categories. By finding 
the place of empirical events within the more inclusive system of catego- 
ries, a kind of understanding of the world is achieved. For example, 
the periodic table in chemistry or the Linnean classification scheme of 
species in biology are examples of this format. 

Yet, as useful as typologies are in allowing investigators to visualize 
how phenomena fit together, it is not clear that classificatory explanations 
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adequately answer the question: Why? Why do the parts of a typology 
go together or fit into a particular configuration? In biology, for instance, 
the classification of species was well developed by the early 1800s, and 
yet it did not answer the questions: Why are there distinctive animal 
and plant species in the world? Why are these patterns of classification 
evident? What accounts for the origin, maintenance, and alteration of 
species? These kinds of questions led scholars to search for the laws of 
evolution, culminating in Wallace’s and Darwin’s theories and, with 
these theories, greater understanding as to why distinguishable and classi- 
fable species should exist. 

There can be little doubt that typological explanations often stimulate 
other types of scientific explanations. Until one knows the pattern or 
configuration of phenomena, it may be impossible to know what requires 
further explanation. So it was with the Linnean classification system 
and the theory of evolution; and to some extent, so it has been for 
much sociological theorizing. But as scholars move beyond classification 
they can proceed in either of two directions: (1) they can search for 
causal factors behind phenomena or (2) they can seek the underlying 
principles exhibited in phenomena. These two directions are not mutually 
exclusive, since they involve explanation by propositions. Yet, as our 
brief review of axiomatic and causal process formats reveals, they do 
generate a different kind of “understanding.” 

Indeed, as we will come to appreciate in the following chapters, differ- 
ent theorists and schools of thought have emphasized these three theoreti- 
cal formats to varying degrees. Some theorists have persisted in 
elaborating typologies; others have stressed causality; and still others have 
developed abstract principles and axiomatic systems. For us, we need 
only recognize that there are diverse theoretical formats, as is represented 
in Figure 1-1. 

In Figure 1-1, we can visualize the differences among these three 
formats. The axiomatic format moves from abstract axioms, through 
logical derivations, to a specific proposition or a hypothesis that predicts 
how events in a concrete empirical situation should occur. If the logical 
derivations are correct, then confirmation of the hypothesis makes the 
axioms more plausible. In this form of theory, moreover, the empirical 
event is presumed to be explained when it is seen as a specific empirical 
instance of the more abstract relationships stated in the axioms. 

In contrast, a causal process explanation involves an effort to trace 
the causal sequence of events that influence a particular occurrence. 
Explanation does not involve logical deductions, but rather statements 
of causal connections among variables in a sequence which account for 
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FIGURE 1-1 
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the variation in the particular occurrence of interest to an investigator. 

The classificatory format seeks to organize empirical observations by 
placing them into a category on the basis of specifically defined properties. 
Since these categories are ordered along various dimensions, typologies 
give us a sense of coherence in the empirical world. They also point 
to regularities that, if so inclined, we may want to explain with another 
theoretical format. , 

Which of these formats is superior? Our answer to this question varies 
with investigators and with their theoretical purpose. At present, the 
causal process format is preferred in sociology primarily because it lends 
itself to multiple-regression statistical techniques. The more developed 
sciences, however, typically use axiomatic theory. All sciences rely upon 
classification, but usually as a way to describe what is in need of explana- 
tion by an axiomatic system. 

Axiomatic theory will tend to be more abstract than either the causal 
process or classificatory formats, and hence, it will allow for explanation 
of more diverse phenomena. Moreover, it lends itself, through the prolif- 
eration of logical derivations, to creating new hypotheses and propositions 
which might otherwise have been ignored. Causal process theorizing 
enables investigators to see causal connections, something that axiomatic 
theorizing obscures. Yet, because it seeks to map or model causal connec- 
tions among specific variables, it rarely becomes highly abstract. In fact, 
much supposed causal process theorizing is little more than descriptions 
of causal connections among empirical events.!° Thus, causal process 
theorizing is less likely than axiomatic theorizing to yield abstract state- 
ments of relationships, such as EF = mc?, but it is much more likely 
to provide a sense of how events causally affect each other. Similarly, 
the classificatory will tend to describe a patterm of empirical events, 
but it will be unlikely to explain why those events should be connected 
or reveal a configuration. 


The Goals of Theory 


What distinguishes theoretical statements in science is that they are 
created to be proven wrong. A theory which, in principle, cannot be 


10 For a forceful presentation and elaboration of this argument, see: Willer and Willer, 
Systematic Empiricism; or Jonathan H. Turner, “Toward a Social Physics: Reducing 
Sociology’s Theoretical Inhibitions,’” Humboldt Journal of Social Relations 7 (Fall/Winter 
1979-80): 140-55; “Returning to Social Physics,’ Perspectives in Social Theory, forth- 
coming; and “Some Problematic Trends in Sociological Theorizing,” The Wsconsin 


Sociologist 15 (Spring/Summer 1978): 80-88. 
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proven wrong is not very useful. It becomes a self-sustaining dogma 
which is accepted on faith. A theory must allow for understanding of 
events, and hence, it must be tested against the facts of the world. If 
a theoretical staternent is proven wrong by empirical tests, science has 
advanced.!! When a theory is rejected, then one less possible line of 
inquiry will be required in search of an answer to the question, Why? 
By successively eliminating incorrect statements, those that survive at- 
tempts at refutation offer, for the present at least, the most accurate 
picture of the real world. Although having one’s theory refuted may 
cause professional stigma, refutations are crucial to theory building. It 
is somewhat disheartening, therefore, that some scientists appear to live 
in fear of such refutation. For in the ideal scientific process, just the 
opposite should be the case as Karl Popper has emphasized: 


Refutations have often been regarded as establishing the failure of a scien- 
tist, or at least of his theory. It should be stressed that this is an inductive 
error. Every refutation should be regarded as a great success; not merely 
as a success of the scientist who refuted the theory, but also of the scientist 
who created the refuted theory and who thus in the first instance suggested, 
if only indirectly, the refuting experiment. 


Even statements that survive refutation, and hence bring professional 
prestige to their framers, are never fully proven. It is always possible 
that the next empirical test could disprove them. Yet, if statements 
consistently survive empirical tests, they have high credibility and are 
likely to be at the core of a theoretical body of knowledge. In social 
science, it is these highly credible statements that will offer the best 


11 There is a growing conviction among some sociologists that “‘science’”’ is much 
like any other thought system in that it is devoted to sustaining a particular vision, 
among a community of individuals called scientists, of what is “really real.’’ Science 
simply provides one interesting way of constructing and maintaining a vision of reality, 
but there are other, equally valid views among different communities of individuals. 
Obviously, this book does not accept this argument, but will examine the phenomenologi- 
cal, ethnomethodological, and critical theory to current alternatives of sociological theory. 
For some interesting explorations of the issues, see Edward A. Tiryakian, “Existential 
Phenomenology and the Sociological Tradition,’’ American Sociological Review 30 (Octo- 
ber 1965):674-88; J. C. McKinney, ““Typification, Typologies, and Sociological Theory,” 
Social Forces 48 (September 1969):1—11; Alfred Schutz, “(Concept and Theory Formation 
in the Social Sciences,”’ Journal of Philosophy 51 (April 1954):257-—73; Harold Garfinkel, 
Studies in Ethnomethodology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967); George Psa- 
thas, ““Ethnomethods and Phenomenology,” Social Research 35 (September 1968):500-— 
520; Don H. Zimmerman and Melvin Pollner, ““The Everyday World as a Phenomenon,” 
in Understanding Everyday Life, ed. J. D. Douglas (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 80- 
103; and Don H. Zimmerman and D. Lawrence Wieder, ‘“‘Ethnomethodology and the 
Problem of Order,” in Understanding Everyday Life, ed. J. D. Douglas, pp. 285-95. 

12 Karl R. Popper, Conjectures and Refutations (New York: Basic Books, 1962), p. 
243. 
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comprehension of why patterns of social organization emerge, persist, 
change, and break down. Thus, the testing and interrelating of such 
statements constitutes a strategy for answering scientifically the question 
that Thomas Hobbes in the 17th century so forcefully asked. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ‘THEORY 


Our analysis of sociological theory should begin with a blunt admission: 
From the perspective of ideal scientific theory, sociology has a long 
way to go. This confession is not meant to imply that a// theory in 
sociology is so lacking. Indeed, some of the specific theoretical perspec- 
tives of sociology can be converted rather easily into proper theoretical 
formats. Still, the most general theoretical orientations that have guided 
sociological theorizing and research are deficient. 

Yet, we should temper our criticism with a more important concern: 
What can be done about these inadequacies? Potentially, can they be 
corrected? What should be the general direction of remedies? Assuming 
that current theoretical perspectives are nct going to be converted imme- 
diately into ideal theory—and this indeed is a safe assumption—what 
strategies are possible for making such conversions in the long run? 

As soon as the question becomes one of potential for theory building, 
we can move beyond a mechanical comparison of a particular theoretical 
perspective with the canons of scientific theory. While such comparisons 
cannot be ignored, they must be used constructively. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIOLOGY 


Much of what is labeled sociological theory is, in reality, only a loose 
clustering of implicit assumptions, inadequately defined concepts, and 
a few vague and logically disconnected propositions. Sometimes assump- 
tions are stated explicitly and serve to inspire abstract theoretical state- 
ments containing well-defined concepts, but most sociological theory 
constitutes a verbal “image of society” rather than a rigorously con- 
structed set of theoretical statements organized into a logically coherent 
format. Thus, a great deal of ‘“‘theory’”’ is really a general perspective 
or orientation for looking at various features of the social world which, 
if all goes well, can eventually become scientific theory. 

The fact that there are many such perspectives in sociology presents 
us with a problem of exposition. This is compounded when we recognize 
that the perspectives blend into one another, sometimes rendering it 
dificult to analyze them separately. Our solution to this dilemma is to 
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limit arbitrarily the number of perspectives covered and, at the same 
time, to act as if they were separable. Accordingly, in the sections to 
follow, only four general sociological perspectives or orientations are Cov- 
ered in depth: (1) functional “theory,” (2) conflict ‘‘theory,” (3) exchange 
“theory,” and (4) interactionism and role “theory.” 

The quotations around the word theory above do not represent an 
indictment, but again, a recognition of current inadequacies of sociologi- 
cal theory. We will focus on these four perspectives for a number of 
reasons: (1) They are the most general perspectives in sociology, and 
underlie most specific perspectives in the field. (2) These perspectives 
are also the most widespread and influential—the subjects of much analyt- 
ical elaboration and, of course, criticism. (3) Each of these perspectives, 
at various times, has been proclaimed by its more exuberant proponents 
as the only one that could take sociology out of its theoretical difficulties. 
Therefore, each must be considered in a book attempting to assess the 
structure of sociological theorizing. 

As we come to appreciate, sociological theory is filled with contro- 
versy—indeed, acrimony often prevails. To some extent, the dominant 
orientations mount explicit and implicit attacks on each other. Yet, in 
recent years, a number of “alternatives” to all sociological theorizing 
have emerged. These are seen to “correct’”’ for previous deficiencies of 
functional, conflict, exchange, or interactionist theories. We will, there- 
fore, need to examine the most important of these alternatives. 

The four dominant theoretical orientations, and various alternative 
approaches, might be termed theoretical paradigms. Yet, the term para- 
digm connotes more fundamental divisions within sociology than exist 
among functional, conflict, exchange, and interactionist orientations, or 
among any of the proposed alternatives.13 While there are sharp disagree- 
ments among advocates of various orientations, these are not so great 
as to constitute partitioning of sociology into distinctive paradigms.14 
There is too much overlap and convergence among sociology’s orienta- 
tions for this to be true. 


13 Many commentators would disagree with my failure to view a number of orientations 
in sociology as separate paradigms. George Ritzer’s insightful analysis in his Sociology: 
A Multiple Paradigm Science (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1975) makes use of the notion 
of paradigms. He defines paradigm in a way similar to what I call orientation or perspective. 


14] visualize separate paradigms as truly different visions about the nature of the 
world. The four perspectives to be covered in this book are different, but they all hold 
a similar view of the basic nature of the social world. Hence, they all constitute one 
paradigm. 
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PREVIEW OF THE BOOK 


In the chapters to follow, the functional, conflict, exchange, and inter- 
actionist theoretical orientations will be explored in Parts I, IH, III, and 
IV, respectively. In Part V, we will review alternative interactionist, 
conflict, and structural-functional approaches. While each chapter will 
reveal a unique organization, certain common elements will be evident 
in our analyses. Each major section of chapters on a particular theoretical 
orientation will focus on: (1) the historical emergence of each perspective, 
(2) the thought of its dominant contemporary practitioners, and (3) 
its future as a part of sociological theorizing. Within each chapter, we 
will emphasize a number of key topics: (1) the assumptions about the 
nature of the social world that a perspective, and its advocates, hold; 
(2) the theory-building strategy typically advocated by those working 
with a perspective; (3) the image of causal processes that a perspective 
reveals; (4) the key concepts and propositions developed within the per- 
spective; and (5) the existence, if any, of formats of theoretical statements 
within a perspective. 

In sum, it can be said that sociological theorizing is in its intellectual 
infancy. Yet, our analysis of its major orientations will demonstrate that 
theory in sociology has great potential. In the chapters to follow, we 
hope to guide sociological theory in directions that will help it to realize 
its full potential. 











PART I 


Functional Theorizing 


The Emergence of Functionalism 

Requisite Functionalism: Talcott Parsons 

The Balance of Functions Approach: 
Robert K. Merton 

The Future of Functionalism in Sociology 








THE EMERGENCE OF 
FUNCTIONALISM 


FUNCTIONALISM AND THE ORGANISMIC ANALOGY 


During the 19th century, the utilitarian doctrines of British classical 
economics were increasingly being called into question by social thinkers 
on the European continent. No longer were humans viewed as rational 
and calculating entrepreneurs in a free, open, unregulated, and competi- 
tive marketplace. Nor was the doctrine of the “invisible hand of order”’ 
considered a very adequate explanation of how social organization could 
emerge out of free and unbridled competition among individuals. Al- 
though utilitarianism remained a prominent social doctrine for the entire 
19th century, the first generation of French sociologists had ceased to 
accept the assumption that social order would automatically be forthcom- 
ing if only free competition among individuals was left intact. 

The disenchantment with utilitarianism was aided in France, and 
to a lesser extent in all of continental Europe, by the disruptive social 
changes wrought by industrialization and urbanization. Coupled with 
the political instability of the late 18th century, as revealed most dramati- 
cally by the violent French Revolution, early-19th-century social thinkers 
in France displayed a profound concern with the problems of maintaining 
the social order. While each was to phrase the question somewhat differ- 
ently, social thinkers began to ask seriously: Why and how is society 
possible? What holds society together? What makes it change? 

Whether in France or elsewhere in Europe, the answer to this funda- 
mental question was to be shaped by events occurring in the biological 
sciences. It was in the 19th century that biological discoveries were to 
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alter significantly the social and intellectual climate of the times. For 
example, as many of the mysteries of the hurman body were being un- 
folded, the last vestiges of mysticism surrounding the body’s functioning 
were being laid to rest. The diversity of the animal species was finally 
being systematically recorded under the long-standing classification proce- 
dures outlined by the Swedish biologist Carolus Linnaeus. And most 
important, conceptions of evolution, culminating in the theories of Wal- 
lace and Darwin, were stimulating great intellectual and social contro- 
versy. Since it was in this social and intellectual milieu that sociology 
as a self-conscious discipline was born, it is not surprising that conceptions 
of social order were influenced by a preoccupation with biology. 


The Organicism of Auguste Comte (1798-1857) 


Auguste Comte is usually given credit for being the “founder of sociol- 
ogy.” While philosophizing about humans and society had long been 
a preoccupation of lay people and scholars alike, it was Comte who 
advocated a “science of society” and coined the term sociology. And 
although Comte’s work was soon to fall into neglect and obscurity and 
he was to live out his later years in frustration and bitterness, his work 
profoundly influenced social thought. Few recognize this influence, even 
today. But the emergence of the functionalist perspective began with 
Comte’s work and was carried forward by other thinkers in the latter 
half of the 19th century.} 

Like most French thinkers of his time, Comte was preoccupied with 
propagating order and harmony out of the chaos created by the French 
Revolution. He attacked the individualism of utilitarian doctrines so 
prominent in England and carried forward Rousseau’s and Saint-Simon’s 
desire to develop a “collective philosophy’ —one which would provide 
the principles for creating social consensus. In so doing, however, he 
was to articulate the principles of science as they should be applied to 
society. 

Comte felt that human evolution in the 19th century had reached 
the “positive” stage in which empirical knowledge about the social world 
could be used to understand this world and to create a “‘better society.”’ 
Comte thus became an advocate of the application of the scientific 


1 Comte’s first organic doctrines can be found in Philosophie positive, vol. 10, pp. 
430-98. For a summary of Comte’s organicism, see Howard Becker and Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Social Thought from Lore to Science (New York: Dover Publications, 1952), 
vol. 2, pp. 572-75. It should be emphasized that Comte was not the first social thinker 
to view society in organic terms. On the contrary, organic analogizing goes at least as 
far back as Aristotle and Plato, as Comte was quick to point out. 


| 
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method to the study of society—a strategy which, in deference to Comte, 
is still termed positivism in the social sciences. This application of the 
scientific method was to give birth to a new science, sociology. 

Comte’s entire intellectual life represented an attempt to legitimate 
sociology. His efforts on this score went so far as to construct a “‘hierarchy 
of the sciences,” with sociology as the ‘‘queen”’ of the sciences. While 
this hierarchy allowed Comte to assert the importance of sociology, and 
thereby separate it from social philosophy, his most important tactic 
for legitimating sociology was to borrow terms and concepts from the 
highly respected biological sciences. Sociology was thus initiated and 
justified by appeals to the biological sciences—a fact which will help 
explain why functionalism was sociology’s first, and until recently, most 
nearly dominant theoretical orientation. 

Comte saw the afhnity between sociology and biology to reside in 
their common concern with organic bodies. This afhnity led him to 
or morphology, and dynamics, or 
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divide sociology into social “‘statics,’ 
social growth and progress. But Comte was convinced that while “Biology 
has hitherto been the guide and preparation for Sociology . . . Sociology 
will in the future. . . [provide] the ultimate systematization of Biology.”’ 

Comte visualized an initial borrowing of concepts from biology, and 
later with the development of positivism in the social sciences, the princi- 
ples of sociology would inform biology. Thus, sociology must first recog- 
nize the correspondence between the individual organism in biology 
and the social organism in sociology: 


We have thus established a true correspondence between the Statical 
Analysis of the Social Organism in Sociology, and that of the Individual 
Organism in Biology.. . . If we take the best ascertained points in Biology, 
we may decompose structure anatomically into elements, tissues, and or- 
gans. We have the same things in the Social Organism; and may even 
use the same names.? 


Comte then began to make clear analogies between specific types 
of social structures and the biological concepts: 


. . . IL shall treat the Social Organism as definitely composed of the Fami- 
lies which are the true elements or cells, next the Classes or Castes which 
are its proper tissues, and lastly of the Cities and Communes which are 
its real organs. 


2 Auguste Comte, System of Positive Polity or Treatise on Sociology (London: Burt 
Franklin, 1875), pp. 239-40. 


3 Ibid., 241-42. 
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Sociology thus emerged as discipline with two points of emphasis: 
(1) the ‘“‘positivistic’”” concern with the use of the scientific method to 
gather empirical facts about the world; and (2) the preoccupation with 
analogizing between the individual organism and society. In Comte’s 
scheme, these themes were not seen as incompatible, nor were they 
by subsequent scholars until much later. But to the modern critics of 
what this organicism was eventually to create—that is, functionalism— 
positivisrn was to be one of the main weapons in attacks aimed at discred- 
iting modern functionalism. For in the present era, functionalism is 
often defined as nonempirical and nontestable, thereby violating the 
dictates of positivism, Implicit in Comte’s work, then, was a contradiction 
which more than 125 years later was to become a full-blown intellectual 
controversy. 


The Organicism of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 


While Comte founded sociology, Herbert Spencer carried its banner 
forward during the mid-decades of the last century. Working in England 
but under more stable political conditions than Comte, and enjoying 
enormous intellectual popularity, Spencer stressed the similarity between 
sociological and biological principles. 

Spencer developed two explicit lines of analogizing with the biological 
sciences. These, as he recognized, paralleled Comte’s distinction between 
statics and dynamics.* The first type of analogy was to the process of 
evolution from simple to complex forms. This analogy was both to the 
species—they evolved through adaptations—and to individual organ- 
isms—they grow and mature. The second line of analogy involved com- 
parisons between the individual and the social organism. 


1. Both society and organisms can be distinguished from inorganic 
matter, for both grow and develop. 

2. In both society and organisms an increase in size means an increase 
in complexity and differentiation. 


* Spencer acknowledged his debt to Comte in a number of places: ““To [Comte] I 
believe, | am indebted for the conception of social consensus.”” And he gave Comte 
credit for the ideas that “the principles of organization are common to societies and 
animals... and. . . that the evolution of structures advances from the general to 
the special.” But his Principles of Biology (New York: D. Appleton, 1866) was, in 
itself, a major work. Its insights were used again and again in his later sociological 
works: Principles of Sociology (New York: D. Appleton, 1874-1896), The Study of 
Sociology (London: Kegan Paul, 1873). Moreover, much of his analysis involved an 
analogy to physics. Indeed, Spencer had a grand vision, which he termed Synthetic 
Philosophy, of unifying al] realms of the universe under one set of principles. See his: 
First Principles (New York: A. L. Burt, 1880); originally published in 1862. 
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3. In both, a progressive differentiation in structure is accompanied 
by a differentiation in function. 

4. In both, parts of the whole are interdependent with a change in 
one part affecting other parts. 

5. In both, each part of the whole is also a micro society or organism 
in and of itself. 

6. And in both organisms and societies, the life of the whole can be 
destroyed but the parts will live on for a while.5 


Perhaps the two most critical points in this analogy are (2) and (3) 
above. For it is these which Spencer was to elaborate upon and which 
were to become the cornerstone of modern functionalism. 

Unlike Comte, and anticipating Durkheim’s famous analysis of the 
division of labor, Spencer emphasized that a change in the profile of a 
structure represented a change in its function for the social organism: 


Changes of structure cannot occur without changes of functions... . 
If organization consists in such a construction of the whole that its parts 
can carry on mutually-dependent actions, then in proportion as organiza- 
tion is high there must go a dependence of each part upon the rest so 
great that separation is fatal; and conversely. This truth is equally well 
shown in the individual organism and in the social organism.® 


‘Thus, _structure_and_ function are distinguished in Spencer’s work, a 
division which was to become more thoroughly developed by Emile 
Durkheim, but which provided the basis for functionalism as a unique 
orientation in the social sciences. In addition to this critical distinction, 
Spencer introduced another concept from biological terminology into 
sociology: the concept of functional “needs’’: 


There can be no true conception of a structure without a true conception 
of its function. To understand how an organization originated and devel- 
oped, it is requisite to understand the need subserved at the outset and 
afterwards [emphasis added].7 


5 Herbert Spencer, The Social Organism (1860) Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociol- 
ogy, vol. 1, pt. 2, chap. 2. As Spencer clearly notes, ‘“‘the permanent relations among 
the parts of a society are analogous to the permanent relations among parts of a living 
body” (Spencer’s emphasis); see also, Becker and Barnes, Social Thought from Lore to 
Science (New York: Dover Publications, 1952), p. 680. 

6 Herbert Spencer, The Works of Herbert Spencer, Volume 1: Essays Scientific, Politi- 
cal and Speculative (Osnabriick: Otto Zeller, 1966), p. 473; originally published in 1885. 

7 Herbert Spencer, The Works of Herbert Spencer, Volume 8: Principles of Sociology 
(Osnabriick: Otto Zeller, 1966); originally published in 1874. All of Spencer’s works 
appear in this collection, but unfortunately the pagination system is new and does not 
correspond to Spencer’s original works. 
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Sociological analysis must therefore recognize that “needs” of the 
social organism are critical in determining why a structure should exist 
and persist. This concept was to become, as will be evident throughout 
these chapters on functionalism, one of the most problematic for the 
functional orientation, since it easily could be taken to imply that events 
are caused by the social needs they meet. 

While Spencer was initially cautious in emphasizing that such state- 
ments were analogies, his followers, such as Paul von Lilienfield and 
René Worms, moved from mere analogies to visualizing society not as 
just /rke an organism, but as an actual living organism. Apparently carried 
away by such assertions, these followers of Spencer were inspired to 
view society as the highest form of organism on a somewhat contrived 
phylogenetic “‘scale.”’ 

While many of the extremes of the organismic analogy had been 
rejected by the latter part of the 19th century, the conception of society 
as an organism introduced three assumptions that began to typify socio- 
logical functionalism: First, social realityis-visualized_as_a_system. Second, 
the processes of a. system_can only be understood _in-terms-of the rnterrelat- 
edness of its parts. And-third, like an organism, a system_is bounded, 
with certain processes-operating to maintain~both—its-integrity and its 
boundaries. Stated in this minimal form, these assumptions would not 
appear detrimental to understanding the social world. However, because 
these tenets were inspired by the organismic analogy, many additional 
and questionable biological concepts slipped in the back door as sociolo- 
gists developed theoretical schemes. In fact, much of the century-old 
debate over functionalism stems from the implicit organicism accompany- 
ing thi: conceptual perspective. Depending on whose schema is under 
scrutiny, the number of implicit organismic assumptions has varied. 

In the most extreme form, functional theorizing began to include 
the follcwing conceptions: (1) Society as a bounded system is self-regulat- 
ing, tending toward homeostasis and equilibrium. (2) As a self-maintain- 
ing system, similar to an organism, society perhaps has certain basic 
needs or requisites which must be met if survival is to ensue, if homeostasis 
is to be preserved, or if equilibrium is to be maintained. (3) Sociological 
analysis of a self-maintaining system with needs and requisites should 
therefore focus on the function of parts in meeting system needs and 
hence maintaining equilibrium and homeostasis. (4) In systems with 
needs, it is probable that certain types of structures must exist to ensure 
survival/homeostasis/equilibrium. While perhaps several alternative 
structures can exist to fulfill the same need, a delimited range of necessary 
alternative structures exists to fulfill any system need. 
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These assumptions have often persisted and have been the subject 
of much of the debate over functionalism.® Organisms display homeo- 
static tendencies, but do societies? Organisms might reveal stable sets 
of survival requisites or needs, but do societies? Organisms may display 
interrelated parts that must exist to meet system needs, but is this a 
viable assumption for societies? These questions have persisted for close 
to a century, as can be seen from the more self-conscious formulations 
of functionalism by Emile Durkheim, Bronislaw Malinowski, and 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown—the titular founders of functionalism. 


FUNCTIONALISM AND EMILE DURKHEIM 


As the inheritor of a long French tradition of social thought, especially 
Comte’s organicism, we should not be surprised that Emile Durkheim’s 
early works were heavily infused with organismic terminology. While 
his major work, The Division of Labor in Society, was sharply critical 
of Herbert Spencer,? many of Durkheim’s formulations were clearly influ- 
enced by the 19th-century intellectual preoccupation with biology. Aside 
from the extensive use of biologically inspired terms, Durkheim’s basic 
assumptions reflected those of the organicists: (1) Society was to be 
viewed as an entity in itself that could be distinguished from, and was 
not reducible to, its constituent parts. In conceiving of society as a 
reality, sui generis, Durkheim in effect gave analytical priority to the 
social whole. (2) While such an emphasis by itself did not necessarily 
reflect organismic inclinations, Durkheim, in giving causal priority to 
the whole, viewed system parts as fulfilling basic functions, needs, or 
requisites of that whole. (3) The frequent use of the notion functional 
needs is buttressed by Durkheim’s conceptualization of social systems 
in terms of normal and pathological states. Such formulations, at the 
very least, connote the view that social systems have needs that must 
be fulfilled if “abnormal” states are to be avoided. (4) In viewing systems 


8 It should be emphasized that many of the critics of functional analysis have assumed 
that the concepts of ‘‘equilibrium’”’ and “homeostasis” necessarily connote a vision of 
the social world as unchanging and static. This interpretation is incorrect, for notions 
of equilibrium can also provide an analytical reference point for observing instances of 
change and disequilibrium. Thus, there is no logical reason for assuming that the concept 
of equilibrium allows only a static image of the social world. Critics sometimes appear 
to talk as if there were such a logical compulsion. 


9 Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (New York: Macmillan, 1933), 
bk. 1; originally published in 1893. Durkheim tended to ignore the fact that Spencer 
wore several intellectual hats. He reacted to Spencer’s advocacy of utilitarianism, seem- 
ingly ignoring the similarity between Spencer’s organismic analogy and his own organic 
formulations. 
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as normal and pathological, as well as in terms of functions, there is 
the additional implication that systems have equilibrium points around 
which normal functioning occurs. 

Durkheim recognized all of these dangers and explicitly tried to deal 
with several of them. First, he was clearly aware of the dangers of teleolog- 
ical analysis—of implying that some future consequence of an event 
causes that very event to occur. Thus, he warns that the causes of a 
phenomenon must be distinguished from the ends it serves: 


When, then, the explanation of a social phenomenon is undertaken, we 
must seek separately the efhicient cause which produces it and the function 
it fulfills. We use the word “‘function” in preference to “‘end”’ or “purpose,” 
precisely because social phenomena do not generally exist for the useful 
results they produce.?° 


Thus, despite giving analytical priority to the whole, and in viewing 
parts as having consequences for certain normal states, and hence meeting 
system requisites, Durkheim remained aware of the dangers of asserting 
that all systems have “purpose” and that the need to maintain the whole 
causes the existence of its constituent parts. Yet, Durkheim’s insistence 
that the function of a part for the social whole always be examined 
sometimes led him, and certainly many of his followers, into questionable 
teleological reasoning. For example, even when distinguishing cause and 
function in his major methodological statement, he leaves room for an 
illegitimate teleological interpretation: “Consequently, to explain a social 
fact it is not enough to show the cause on which it depends; we must 
also, at least in most cases, show its function in the establishment of 
social order’”” (emphasis added).!! In this summary phrase, the words 
in the establishment of could connote that the existence of system parts 
can be explained only by the whole, or “‘social order,” which they function 
to maintain. From this view, it is only a short step to outright teleology: 
The social fact in question is caused by the needs of the social order 
that the fact fulfills. Such theoretical statements do not necessarily have 
to be illegitimate, for it is conceivable that a social system could be 
programmed to meet certain needs or designated ends and thereby have 
the capacity to cause variations in cultural items or “social facts’ in 
order to meet these needs or ends. But if such a system is being described 
by an analyst, it is necessary to document how the system is programmed 
and how it operates to cause variations in social facts to meet needs 


10 Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1938), p. 96. 


11 [bid., p. 97. 
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or ends. As the above quotation illustrates, Durkheim did not have this 
kind of system in mind when he formulated his particular brand of 
functional analysis; thus, he did not wish to state his arguments teleologi- 
cally. 

Despite his warnings to the contrary, Durkheim appears to have taken 
this short step into teleological reasoning in his substantive works. In 
his first major work on the division of labor, Durkheim went to great 
lengths to distinguish between cause (increased population and moral 
density) and function (integration of society). 

However, as Cohen indicates, the causal statements often become 
fused with functional statements.!2 The argument runs, very generally, 
something like this: Population density increases moral density (rates 
of contact and interaction); moral density leads to competition, which 
threatens the social order; in turn, competition for resources results in 
the specialization of tasks; and specialization creates pressures for mutual 
interdependence and increased willingness to accept the morality of mu- 
tual obligation. This transition to a new social order is not made con- 
sciously, or by “unconscious wisdom’; yet, the division of labor is 
necessary to restore the order that “‘unbridled competition might other- 
wise destroy.”’!3 Hence, the impression is left that the “threat’’ or the 
need for social order “‘causes’”’ the division of labor. Such reasoning can 
be construed as an illegitimate teleology, since the consequence or result 
of the division of labor—social order—is the implied cause of the division 
of labor.14 At the very least, then, cause and function are not kept as 
analytically separate as Durkheim so often insisted.!® 

In sum, then, despite Durkheim’s warnings about illegitimate teleol- 
ogy, he often appears to waver on the brink of the very traps he wished 
to avoid. The reason for this failing can probably be traced to the organis- 
mic assumptions built into his form of sociological analysis. In taking 


12 Modern Social Theory by Percy S. Cohen, © 1968 by Percy S. Cohen, Basic 
Books, New York, pp. 35-37. Whether the line of argument presented here is true is 
debatable. But the very fact that it is a debatable topic would indicate that perhaps 
there was some disparity between what Durkheim said and what he did when actually 
analyzing social facts. 


13 Tbid., p. 35. 


14°‘There are ways out of this causal analysis, if one can impute some additional 
assumptions to Durkheim’s analysis. First, competition must occur under conditions 
of scarcity of resources (perhaps caused by increased moral density). Second, a law of 
economic utility must be invoked. Third, it must be assumed that actors are motivated 
to avoid “unbridled competition” (an “individualistic”? assumption, which, at this point 
in his writing, Durkheim might not accept). With these assumptions, the division of 
labor can be explained, for now the explanation involves a legitimate teleology (the 
assumption that actors are motivated to avoid competition). 


15 Cohen, Modern Social Theory, p. 36. 
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a strong sociologistic position on the question of emergent properties— 
that is, on the irreducibility of the whole to its individual parts—Durk- 
heim saved sociology from the naive psychology and anthropology of 
his day.4® However, in supplementing this emphasis on the social whole 
requisite,” “‘need,” and 
“normality/pathology,”” Durkheim helped weld organismic principles to 
sociological theory for nearly three quarters of a century. The brilliance 
of his analysis of substantive topics, as well as the suggestive features 
of his analytical work, made a “‘functional” mode of analysis highly appeal- 
ing to subsequent generations of sociologists and anthropologists. 


7? aé 


with organismic assumptions of “function, 


FUNCTIONALISM AND THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
TRADITION 


Functionalism as a well-articulated conceptual perspective emerged 
in the 20th century with the writings of two anthropologists, Bronislaw 
Malinowski and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown.!7 Each of these thinkers was 
heavily influenced by the organicism of Durkheim, as well as by their 
own field studies among primitive societies. Despite the similarities in 
their intellectual backgrounds, however, the conceptual perspectives de- 
veloped by Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown reveal a considerable number 
of dissimilarities. 


The Functionalism of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (1881-1955) 


Recognizing that “the concept of function applied to human societies 
is based on an analogy between social life and organic life’? and that 
“the first systematic formulation of the concept as applying to the strictly 
scientific study of society was performed by Durkheim,”’!8 Radcliffe- 
Brown tried to indicate how some of the problems of organismic analogiz- 


16 Robert N. Nisbet, Emile Durkheim (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965), 
pp. 9-102. 


17 For basic references on Malinowski’s functionalism, see his “Anthropology,” Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, supp., vol. 1 (London and New York, 1936); Bronislaw Malinowski, 
supp., vol. 1 A Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944); and, Magic, Science, and Religion and Other Essays (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1948); for basic references on A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s functionalism, see his ‘“Struc- 
ture and Function in Primitive Society,’ American Anthropologist 37 (July-September 
1935): 58-72; Structure and Function in Primitive Society (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1952); and The Andaman Islanders (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1948). 


18 Radcliffe-Brown, ‘“‘Structure and Function in Primitive Society,” p. 68. This state- 
ment is, of course, incorrect, since the organismic analogy was far more developed in 
Spencer’s work. 
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ing might be overcome. For Radcliffe-Brown, the most serious problem 
with functionalism was the tendency for analysis to appear teleological. 
Noting that Durkheim’s definition of function pertained to the way in 
which a part fulfills system ‘“‘needs,” he emphasized that, in order to 
avoid the teleological implications of such analysis, it would be necessary 
to “substitute for the term ‘needs’ the term ‘necessary condition of 
existence.’’”’ In doing so, he felt that no universal human or societal 
needs would be postulated; rather, the question of which conditions 
were necessary for survival would be an empirical one, an issue that 
would have to be discovered for each given social system. Furthermore, 
in recognizing the diversity of conditions necessary for the survival of 
different systems, analysis would avoid asserting that every item of a 
culture must have a function and that items in different cultures must 
have the same function. 

Once the dangers of illegitimate teleology were recognized, func- 
tional—or, to use his term, structural—analysis could legitimately proceed 
from several assumptions: (1) One necessary condition for survival of a 
society is minimal integration of its parts; (2) the term function refers 
to those processes that maintain this necessary integration or solidarity; 
(3) thus, in each society structural features can be shown to contribute 
to the maintenance of necessary solidarity. In such an analytical approach, 
social structure and the conditions necessary for its survival are irreduci- 
ble. In a vein similar to that of Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown saw society 
as a reality in and of itself. For this reason he was usually led to visualize 
cultural items, such as kinship rules and religious rituals, as explicable 
in terms of social structure—particularly its need for solidarity and inte- 
gration. For example, in analyzing a lineage system, Radcliffe-Brown 
would first assume that some minimal degree of solidarity must exist 
in the system. Processes associated with lineage systems would then be 
assessed in terms of their consequences for maintaining this solidarity. 
The conclusion to be reached was that lineage systems provided a system- 
atic way of adjudicating conflict in societies where families owned land, 
because such a system specified who had the right to land and through 
which side of the family it would always pass. In doing so, the integration 
of the economic system—landed estates owned by families—is 
explained.!9 

This form of analysis poses a number of problems that have continued 
to haunt functional theorists. While Radcliffe-Brown admits that ‘“‘func- 


19 Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive Society, pp. 31-50. For a 
secondary analysis of this example, see Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “‘Specious Generality 
and Functional Theory,’ American Sociological Review 26 (December 1961): 929-30. 
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tional unity [integration] of a social system is, of course, a hypothesis,” 
he fails to specify the analytical criteria for assessing just how much or 
how little functional unity is necessary for system survival, to say nothing 
of specifying the operations necessary for testing this hypothesis. As 
subsequent commentators were to discover, without some analytical crite- 
ria for determining what is and what is not minimal functional integration 
and societal survival, the hypothesis cannot be tested, even in principle. 
Thus, what is typically done is to assume that the existing system encoun- 
tered by the investigator at a particular point in time is minimally inte- 
grated and surviving, because it exists and persists. Without carefully 
documenting how various cultural items promote instances both of inte- 
gration and malintegration of the social whole, such a strategy can reduce 
the hypothesis of functional unity to a tautology: If one can find a 
system to study, then it must be minimally integrated; therefore, lineages 
that are a part of that system must promote this integration. To discover 
the contrary would be difficult, since the system, by virtue of being a 
system, is already composed of integrated parts, such as a lineage system. 
There is a non sequitur in this reasoning, since it is quite possible to 
view a Cultural item like a lineage system as having both integrative 
and malintegrative (and other) consequences for the social whole. In 
his actual ethnographic descriptions, Radcliffe-Brown often slips inadver- 
tently into a pattern of circular reasoning: The fact of a system’s existence 
requires that its existing parts, such as a lineage system, be viewed as 
contributing to the system’s existence. Assuming integration and then 
assessing the contribution of individual parts to the integrated whole 
leads to an additional analytical problem. Such a mode of analysis implies 
that the causes of a particular structure, for example lineages, lie in 
the system’s needs for integration (most likely an illegitimate teleology). 

Radcliffe-Brown would, of course, have denied these conclusions. His 
awareness of the dangers of illegitimate teleology would have seemingly 
eliminated the implication that the needs of a system cause the emergence 
of its parts, while his repeated assertions that the notion of function 
“does not require the dogmatic assertion that everything in the life of 
every community has a function’’2° should have led to a rejection of 
tautological reasoning. However, much like Durkheim, what Radcliffe- 
Brown asserted analytically was frequently not practiced in the concrete 
empirical analysis of societies. Such lapses were not intended but appeared 


20 See, for example, Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive Society. 
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to be difficult to avoid when functional needs, functional integration, 
and “‘equilibrium’”’ were his operating assumptions.?! 

Thus, while Radcliffe-Brown displayed an admirable awareness of the 
dangers of organicism?2—especially of the problem of illegitimate teleol- 
ogy and the hypothetical nature of notions of solidarity—he all too often 
slipped into a pattern of questionable teleological reasoning. Forgetting 
that integration was only a working hypothesis, he opened his analysis 
to problems of tautology. Such problems were persistent in Durkheim’s 
analysis; and despite his attempts to the contrary, their spectre haunted 
even Radcliffe-Brown’s insightful essays and ethnographies. 


The Functionalism of Bronislaw Malinowski (1884-1942) 


Functionalism would most likely have died with Radcliffe-Brown, for 
it had very little to offer sociologist attempting to study complex societies. 
Both Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown posited one basic societal need— 
integration—and then analyzed system parts in terms of how they meet 
this need.23 For sociologists who are concerned with differentiated societ- 
ies, this is likely to become a rather mechanical task. Moreover, it does 
not allow for analysis of those aspects of a system part that are not 
involved in meeting the need for integration. 

It was Bronislaw Malinowski’s functionalism that was to remove these 
restrictions and offer a way for modern sociologists to employ functional 
analysis.24 Malinowski’s scheme introduced two important ideas: (1) the 
notion of system levels and (2) the concept of different and multiple 
system needs at each level. In making these two additions, Malinowski 
transformed functional analysis. 

In Malinowski’s scheme, there are three system levels: the biological, 
the social structural, and the symbolic. At each of these levels, one 


21 A perceptive critic of an early draft of this manuscript provided an interesting 
way to visualize the problems of tautology: 


When do you have a surviving social system? 
When certain survival requisites are met. 

How do you know when certain survival requisites are met? 
When you have a surviving social system. 


22 Don Martindale, The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1960), p. 459. 

23 Malinowski, “Anthropology,” p. 132. 

24 Bronislaw Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 71-125; see also: Jonathan H. Turner & Alexandra 


Maryanski, Functionalism (Menlow Park, Calif.: Benjamin/Cummings, 1979), pp. 44- 
we 
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can discern basic needs or survival requisites that must be met if biological 
health, social-structural integrity, and cultural unity are to exist. More- 
over, these system levels constitute a hierarchy, with biological systems 
at the bottom, with social structural arrangements next, and with sym- 
bolic systems at the highest level. Malinowski stressed that the way in 
which needs are met at one system level sets constraints on how they 
are met at the next level in the hierarchy. Yet, he did not advocate a 
reductionism of any sort; indeed, he argued that each systein level reveals 
its own distinctive requisites and processes meeting these needs. Addition- 
ally, he argued that the important system levels for sociological or anthro- 
pological analysis are the structural and symbolic. And in his actual 
discussion, it is the social-structural level that receives the most attention. 
In Table 2-1, the requisites or needs of the two most sociologically 
relevant system levels are listed. 

In analyzing the structural system level, Malinowski argued that institu- 
tional analysis is necessary. For Malinowski, institutions are the general 
and relatively stable ways in which activites are organized to meet critical 
requisites. All institutions, he felt, have certain universal properties or 
“elements” which can be listed and then used as dimensions for compar- 
ing different institutions. These universal elements are: 


1. Personnel: Who and how many people participate in the institu- 
tion? 

Z.. "Charter: What is the purpose of the institution; what are its 
avowed goals? 


3. Norms: What are the key norms that regulate and organize 
conduct? 


4. Material |What is the nature of tools and facilities used to 
apparatus: organize and regulate conduct in pursuit of goals? 


5. Activity: How are tasks and activities divided? Who does what? 


6. Function: What requisite does a pattern of institutional activity 
meet? 


By describing each institution along these six dimensions, Malinowski 
believed that he had provided a common analytical yardstick for compar- 
ing patterns of social organization within and between societies. He 
even went so far as to construct a list of universal institutions as they 
resolve not just structural but also biological and symbolic requisites. 
In sum, Malinowski’s functional approach opened new possibilities 
for sociologists. He suggested to sociologists that attention to system 
levels is critical in analyzing requisites; he argued that there are universal 
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Table 2-1 
Requisites of System Levels 


Cultural (symbolic) system level 


1. Requisites for systems of symbols that provide information necessary to adjust 
to the environment 


2. Requisites for systems of symbols that provide a sense of control over people’s 
destiny and over chance events 


3. Requisites for systems of symbols that provide members of a society with a sense 
of a “communal rhythm”’ in their daily lives and activities 


Structural (instrumental) system level 
1. The requisite for production and distribution of consumer goods 
2. The requisite for social control of behavior and its regulation 
3. The requisite for education of people in traditions and skills 
4. The requisite for organization and execution of authority relations 


requisites. for each system level; he forcefully emphasized that the struc- 
tural level is the essence of sociological analysis; he posited four universal 
functional needs at this level—economic adaptation, political authority, 
educational socialization, and social control—-which were to be prominent 
in subsequent functional schemes; and he provided a clear method for 
analyzing institutions as they operate to meet functional requisites. In 
all, Malinowski drew the rough contours for modern sociological function- 
alism. 


FUNCTIONALISM AND THE GHOST OF MAX WEBER 


We would nave great difficulty in addressing contemporary theory 
in sociology without recognizing the impact of Max Weber. During 
the latter 19th century and into the early part of this century, Max 
Weber developed a particular approach for sociological analysis. Weber’s 
approach in a wide range of substantive areas in sociology—economic 
sociology, stratification, complex organizations, sociology of religion, au- 
thority and social change, for example—still guides modern research 
and theory in these areas. In the development of general theoretical 
orientations, however, Weber’s influence has been less direct. While 
his impact on some perspectives, such as phenomenological theorizing 
(to be examined in Part V) is clear, Weber’s influence on functionalism 
is less evident. And yet, because several contemporary functionalists were 
so important in initially exposing American scholars to Weber’s thought, 
it would seem unlikely that these functionalists’ theorizing was not influ- 
enced by the power of Weber’s approach. 

What, then, has been Weber’s impact on the emergence of functional- 
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ism? Generally, two aspects of Weber’s work appear to have had impor- 
tant influences on the development of functionalism: (1) his substantive 
vision of “‘social action,” and (2) his strategy for analyzing social struc- 
tures. Weber argued that sociology must understand social phenomena 
on two levels, at the “level of meaning” of the actors themselves and 
at the level of collective action among groupings of actors. Weber’s 
substantive view of the world and his stragegy for analyzing its features 
were thus influenced by these dual concerns. In many ways, Weber 
viewed two realities—that of the subjective meanings of actions and 
that of the emergent regularities of collective action.2° Much functional- 
ism similarly addresses this dualism: How do the subjective states of 
actors influence emergent patterns of social organization and vice versa? 

As will be evident shortly, Talcott Parsons, in particular, labeled his 
functionalism, action theory, and his early theoretical scheme was devoted 
to analyzing the basic components and processes of the subjective pro- 
cesses of individual actors. But, much like Weber himself, Parsons and 
other functionalists were to move to a more macroscopic concern -with 
emergent patterns of collective action. 

This shift from the micro to macro represents only part of the Web- 
erian analytical strategy. One of the most enduring analytical legacies 
of Weber is his strategy for constructing ideal types. For Weber, an 
ideal type represented a category system for “‘analytically accentuating” 
the important features of social phenomena. Ideal types were thus abstrac- 
tions from empirical reality and their purpose was to highlight certain 
common features of similar processes and structures. Moreover, they 
could be used to compare and contrast empirical events in different 
contexts by providing a common analytical yardstick. For by noting 
the respective deviations of two or more concrete, empirical situations 
from the ideal type, it would be possible to compare these two situations 
and thus better understand them. And thus, for virtually all phenomena 
studied by Weber—religion, organizations, power, and the like—he con- 
structed an ideal type in order to visualize its structure and functioning. 

In many ways, the ideal-type strategy corresponds to taxonomic proce- 
dures for categorizing species and for describing somatic structures and 
processes in the biological science. It is a form of what we called typologi- 
cal and classificatory theory in the last chapter. While Weber’s work 
is devoid of the extensive organismic imagery of Durkheim’s and other 

25 For basic references on Weber, see his The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion (New York: Free Press, 1947); “Social Action and its Types” in Talcott Parsons 
et al., eds., Theories of Society (New York: Free Press, 1961); Hans Gerth and C. 


Wright Mills, eds., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958). 
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early functional thinkers, his concern with categorization of different 
social structures was highly compatible with the organismic reasoning 
of early functionalsim. Thus, it is not surprising that contemporary func- 
tionalists borrowed both the substantive vision of the world implied by 
the concepts of structure and function as well as Weber’s use of the 
taxonomic approach for studying structures and processes. 

For functionalists in general, and Talcott Parson in particular, the 
construction of typologies remains an important activity. Functionalists 
elaborately categorize the social world in order to emphasize the impor- 
tance of some structures and processes for maintaining the social system. 
For example, much like Weber before him, Parsons first developed a 
category system for individual social action and then elaborated this 
initial system of categories into an incredibly complex analytical edifice 
of concepts. What is important to recognize is that this strategy of 
developing category systems first and only then propositions about the 
relationships among categorized phenomena lies at the heart of contem- 
porary functionalism. This emphasis on category systems is, no doubt, 
one of the subtle ways that Weber’s ideal-type strategy continues to 
influence functional theorizing in sociology. 


THE EMERGENCE OF FUNCTIONALISM: AN OVERVIEW 


With its roots in the organicism of the early 19th century, functional- 
ism is the oldest and, until recently, the dominant conceptual perspective 
in sociology. The organicism of Comte and later that of Spencer and 
Durkheim clearly influenced the first functional anthropologists—Mali- 
nowski and Radcliffe-Brown—who, in turn, with Durkheim’s timeless 
analysis, helped shape the more modern functional perspectives. Coupled 
with Weber’s emphasis on social taxonomies—or ideal types—of both 
subjective meaning and social structure, a strategy for studying the proper- 
ties of the “social organism” similarly began to shape contemporary 
functionalism. 

In emphasizing the contribution of sociocultural items to the mainte- 
nance of a more inclusive systemic whole, early functional theorists often 
conceptualized social needs or requisites. The most extensive formulation 
of this position was that of Malinowski, in which institutional arrange- 
ments are viewed as meeting one of various levels of needs or requisites: 
biological, structural, and symbolic. For Emile Durkheim and A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, it was important to analyze separately the causes and 
functions of a sociocultural item, since the causes of an item could be 
unrelated to its function in the systemic whole. However, despite their 
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awareness of this fact, in their analyses of actual phenomena both Durk- 
heim and Radcliffe-Brown lapsed into assertions that the need for integra- 
tion caused a particular event—say, for example, the emergence of a 
particular type of lineage system or the division of labor. 

This tendency for their theoretical statements to blur the distinction 
between cause and function created two related problems in the analyses 
of Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown: those of tautology and illegitimate 
teleology. To say that a structural item, such as the division of labor, 
emerges because of the need for social integration is a teleological asser- 
tion, for an end state—social integration—is presumed to cause the 
event—the division of labor—which brings about this very end state. 
Such a statement is not necessarily illegitimate, since, indeed, the social 
world is rife with systemic wholes that initiate and regulate the very 
structures and processes maintaining them. However, to assert that the 
need for integration is the cause of the division of labor is probably an 
illegitimate teleology, since to make the teleology legitimate would require 
some documentation of the causal chain of events through which needs 
for integration operate to produce a division of labor. Without such 
documentation, the statement is vague and theoretically vacuous. As- 
sumptions about, and taxonomies of, system needs and requisites also 
create problems of tautology, for, unless clear-cut and independent critiera 
can be established to determine when a system requisite is fulfilled, or 
not fulfilled, theoretical statements become circular: A surviving system 
is meeting its survival needs; the system under study is surviving; a 
sociocultural item is a part of this system; therefore, it is likely that 
this item is meeting the system’s needs. Such statements are true by 
definition, since no independent criteria exist for assessing when a requi- 
site is met and whether a given item meets these criteria. To stretch 
Durkheim’s analysis for purposes of illustration, without clear criteria 
for determining what constitutes integration and what levels of integra- 
tion denote a surviving system, the statement that the division of labor 
meets an existing system’s needs for integration must be true by defini- 
tion, since the system exists and is therefore surviving and the division 
of labor is its most conspicuous integrative structure. 

In looking back on the theoretical efforts of early functionalists, then, 
the legacy of their analytical work can be summarized as follows: 


1. The social world was viewed in systemic terms. For the most part, 
such systems were considered to have needs and requisites that had 
to be met to assure survival. 

2. Despite their concern with evolution, thinkers tended to view systems 
with needs and requisites as having normal and pathological states— 
thus connoting system equilibrium and homeostasis. 





2. The Emergence of Functionalism a7 


3. When viewed as a system, the social world was seen as composed 
of mutually interrelated parts; the analysis of these interrelated parts 
focused on how they fulfilled requisites of systemic wholes and, hence, 
maintained system normality or equilibrium. 

4. By typically viewing interrelated parts in relation to the maintenance 
of a systemic whole, causal analysis frequently became vague, lapsing 
into tautologies and illegitimate teleologies.?® 


Much of contemporary functionalism has attempted to incorporate 
the suggestiveness of early functional analysis—especially the conception 
of system as composed of interrelated parts. At the same time, current 
forms of functional theorizing have tried to cope with the analytical 
problem of teleology and tautology, which Durkheim and Radcliffe- 
Brown so unsuccessfully tried to avoid. In borrowing the organicism of 
the 19th century and in attempting to exploit conceptually the utility 
of viewing system parts as having implications for the operation of sys- 
temic wholes, modern functionalism provided early sociological theorizing 
with a unified conceptual perspective. 

Moreover, in developing a concern with categorizations, as opposed 
to propositions, functional theory often appeared to make sense of the 
complexities of social structures and processes. However, the adequacy 
of this perspective has increasingly been called into question in recent 
decades. For as we will discover throughout this book, this questioning 
has often led to excessively polemical and counterproductive debates 
in sociology. On the positive side, however, the controversy over func- 
tional theorizing has also stimulated attempts to expand upon old concep- 
tual perspectives and to develop new perspectives as alternatives to what 
are perceived to be the inadequacies of functionalism. 

Without this sometimes heated dialogue, a book on theory in sociology 
might be short, since there would be little diversity among perspectives. 
The intensity of the debate over functionalism has divided the field 
into various theoretical camps, which, while overlapping to some extent, 
do allow demarcation of several major theoretical perspectives and their 
respective proponents. Two figures have emerged to expound the utility 
of the functionalist perspective: Talcott Parsons and Robert K. Merton, 
who are discussed in Chapters 3 and 4, respectively. Thinkers who ques- 
tion the functionalist approach are treated in subsequent sections. 


26 For a more thorough analysis of the historical legacy of functionalism, see Don 
Martindale’s The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory and his ‘“‘Limits of and Alterna- 
tives to Functionalism in Sociology,” in Functionalism in the Social Sciences, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science Monograph, no. 5 (Philadelphia, 1965), pp. 
144-67; see also in this monograph, Ivan Whitaker, ““The Nature and Value of Function- 
alism in Sociology,” pp. 127-43. 


REQUISITE FUNCTIONALISM: 
TALCOTT PARSONS 


In 1937, Talcott Parsons published his first major work, The Structure 
of Social Action. With exhaustive and detailed scholarship seldom 
equaled in sociological works, Parsons delineated the strengths and weak- 
nesses of prominent thinkers in three main intellectual traditions: utilitar- 
ianism, positivism, and idealism. In this review, Parsons indicated how 
key assumptions and concepts from these three traditions could be syn- 
thesized to form a more adequate conceptual base for subsequent sociolog- 
ical theorizing. Emerging from this effort was not only a substantive 
vision of social phenomena, which was to become the subject of heated 
controversy, but also a unique strategy for building sociological theory.” 

In reviewing Parsons’ contribution to sociological theorizing, it is nec- 
essary to remain attuned to the interplay between Parsons’ initial substan- 
tive vision of social life and the strategy he advocated for conceptualizing 
this vision. Out of this interplay has proliferated a “‘general theory of 
action.”” While constantly supplemented over the last four decades, the 
general theory of action has never become conceptually disassociated 
from the analytical base first laid in The Structure of Social Action. 
The developmental continuity in action theory over several decades is 


1 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937); 
the most recent paperback edition (New York: Free Press, 1968) will be used in subsequent 
footnotes. 


2 While few appear to agree with all aspects of “‘Parsonian theory,” rarely has anyone 
quarreled with the assertion that he has been the dominant sociological figure of this 
century. For documentation of Parsons’ influence, see Robert W. Friedrichs, A Sociology 
of Sociology (New York: Free Press, 1970); and Alvin W. Gouldner, The Coming Cnisis 
of Western Sociology (New York: Basic Books, 1970). 
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perhaps one of its most distinguishing features.? To appreciate how such 
an intellecutal feat has been possible requires an understanding of Parsons’ 
faithful adherence to a somewhat unique conception of how to build 
sociological theory. 


THE PARSONIAN STRATEGY FOR BUILDING 
SOCIOLOGICAL ‘THEORY 


In The Structure of Social Action, Parsons advocates an “analytical 
realism” in building sociological theory. Theory in sociology must utilize 
a limited number of important concepts that “adequately ‘grasp’ aspects 
of the objective external world. . . . These concepts correspond not to 
concrete phenomena, but to elements in them which are analytically 
separable from other elements.”* Thus, theory must, first of all, involve 
the development of concepts that abstract from empirical reality, in 
all its diversity and confusion, common analytical elements. In this way, 
concepts will isolate phenomena from their imbeddedness in the complex 
relations that go to make up social reality. 

The unique feature of Parsons’ analytical realism is the insistence 
on how these abstract concepts are to be employed in sociological analysis. 
Parsons did not advocate the immediate incorporation of these concepts 
into theoretical statements but rather their use to develop a ‘“‘generalized 
system of concepts.”’ This use of abstract concepts would involve the 
ordering of concepts into a coherent whole that would reflect the impor- 
tant features of the “‘real world.’”’ What is sought is an ordering of 
concepts into analytical systems that grasp the salient and systemic fea- 
tures of the universe without being overwhelmed by empirical details. 
This emphasis upon systems of categories represents Parsons’ application 
of Weber’s ideal-type strategy for analytically accentuating salient fea- 
tures of the world. Thus, much like Weber’s work, Parsons’ view is 
that theory should initially resemble an elaborate classification and cate- 
gorization of social phenomena which reflects significant features in the 
organization of these social phenomena. 


3 It has been emphasized again and again that such continuity does not exist in 
Parsons’ work. For the most often quoted source of this position, see Joseph F’. Scott, 
“The Changing Foundations of the Parsonian Action Scheme,” American Sociological 
Review 28 (October 1969): 716-35. This position is held to be incorrect in the analysis 
to follow. In addition to the present discussion, see also Jonathan H. Turner and Leonard 
Beeghley, ‘Current Folklore in the Criticisms of Parsonian Action Theory,” Sociological 
Inquiry 44 (Winter 1974). See also, Parsons’ reply and comments on this article, ibid. 
For a more recent comment on this issue, see: Dean Robert Gerstein, “A Note on 
the Continuity of Parsonian Action Theory,” Sociological Inquiry 46 (Winter 1976). 


4 Parsons, Structure of Social Action, p. 730. 
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However, Parsons had more than classification in mind; he was advo- 
cating the priority of developing systems of concepts over systems of 
propositions. Concepts in theory should not be incorporated into proposi- 
tions prematurely. They must first be ordered into analytical systems 
that are isomorphic with the systemic coherence of reality; then, if one 
is so inclined, operational definitions can be devised and the concepts 
can be incorporated into true theoretical statements. 

Thus, only after systemic coherence among abstract concepts has been 
achieved is it fruitful to begin the job of constructing true theory. It 
is only after this classificatory strategy is comprehended that Parsons’ 
subsequent theoretical and substantive work makes sense. For indeed, 
throughout his intellectual career—from Structure of Social Action to 
his recent death—Parsons adhered to this strategy for building sociologi- 
cal theory.® 


THE PARSONIAN IMAGE OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Parsons’ strategy for theory building maintains a clear-cut ontological 
position: The social universe displays systemic features that must be 
captured by a parallel ordering of abstract concepts. Curiously, the sub- 
stantive implications of this strategy for viewing the world as composed 
of systems were recessive in The Structure of Social Action. Much more 
conspicuous were assumptions about the ‘“‘voluntaristic” nature of the 
social world. 

The “voluntaristic theory of action” represented for-Parsons.a-synthesis 
of the useful-assumptions-and..concepts-of_utilitarianism, positivism, and 
idealism. In reveiwing the thought of classical economists, Parsons noted 
the excessivenesses of their utilitarian conceptualization of unregulated 
and atomistic actors in a free and competitive marketplace rationally 
attempting to choose those actions that would maximize their profits 
in their transactions with others. Such a formulation of the social order 
presented for Parsons a number of critical problems: Did humans always 
behave rationally? Were they indeed free and unregulated? How was 
order possible in an unregulated and competitive system? Yet, Parsons 
saw as fruitful several features of utilitarian thought, especially the con- 
cern with actors as seeking goals (or profits) and the emphasis on the 
choice-making capacities of human beings who weighed alternative lines 


5 See ibid., especially pp. 3-43, 727-76. For an excellent secondary analysis of Parsons’ 
position and why it does not appeal to the critics, see Enno Schwanenberg, ““The Two 
Problems of Order in Parsons’ Theory: An Analysis from Within,” Social Forces 49 
(June 1971): 569-81. 
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of action. Stated in this minimal form, Parsons felt that the utilitarian 
heritage could indeed continue to inform sociological theorizing. In a 
similar critical stance, Parsons rejected the extreme formulations of radical 
positivists, who tended to view the social world in terms of observable 
cause-and-effect relationships among physical phenomena. In so doing, 
he felt, they ignored the complex symbolic functionings of the human 
mind. Furthermore, Parsons saw the emphasis on observable cause-and- 
effect relationships as too easily encouraging a sequence of infinite reduc- 
tionism: groups were reduced to the causal relationships of their individual 
members; individuals were reducible to the cause-and-effect relationships 
of their physiological processes; these were reducible to physicochemical 
relationships, and so on, down to the most basic cause-and-effect connec- 
tions among particles of physical matter. Nevertheless, despite these 
extremes, radical positivism did draw attention to the physical parameters 
of social life and to the deterministic impact of these parameters on 
much—but, of course, not all—social organization. Finally, in assessing 
idealism, Parsons saw as useful their conceptions of “‘ideas’’ as also circum- 
scribing both individual and social processes, although all too frequently 
these ideas were seen as detached from the ongoing social life they 
were supposed to regulate. 

We cannot capture the scholarship in Parsons’ analysis of these tradi- 
tions, but perhaps more important than the details of his analysis is 
the weaving of selected concepts from each of these traditions into a 
voluntaristic theory of action.® For it is at this starting point that, in 
accordance with his theory-building strategy, Parsons began to construct 
a functional theory of social organization. In this initial formulation, 
he conceptualizes voluntarism as the subjective decision-making processes 
of individual actors, but he views such decisions as the partial outcome 
of certain kinds of constraints, both normative and situational. Voluntaris- 
tic action therefore involves these basic elements: (1) actors who, at 
this point in Parsons’ thinking, are individual persons; (2) actors are 


6 Recently, there has been considerable debate, and acrimony, over “‘de-Parsonizing”’ 
Weber and Durkheim. The presumption is that Parsons gave a distorted portrayal of 
these and other figures and it is necessary to reexamine their works in an effort to 
remove Parsons’ interpretation from them. This plea ignores two facts: (1) Parsons 
never maintained that he was summarizing works; he was using works and selectively 
borrowing concepts to build a theory of action; (2) All sociologists can read these classic 
thinkers for themselves and derive their own interpretation; there is no reason that 
they should be overly influenced by Parsons. For the relevant articles, see Jere Cohen, 
Lawrence E. Hazelrigg, and Whitney Pope, ‘‘De-Parsonizing Weber: a Critique of Par- 
sons’ interpretation of Weber’s Sociology, American Sociological Review 40 (April 1975): 
229-41; and Whitney Pope, Jere Cohen, and Lawrence Hazelrigg, “On the Divergence 
of Weber and Durkheim: A Critique of Parsons’ Convergence Thesis,” American Socio- 
logical Review 40 (August 1975): 417-27. 
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viewed as goal seeking; (3) actors are also in possession of alternative 
means to achieve the goals; (4) actors are confronted with a variety of 
situational conditions, such as their own biological makeup and heredity 
as well as various external ecological constraints, which influence the 
selection of goals and means; (5) actors are seen to be governed by 
values, norms, and other ideas in that these ideas influence what is 
considered a goal and what means are selected to achieve it; thus, (6) 
action involves actors making subjective decisions about the means to 
achieve goals, all of which are constrained by ideas and situational condi- 
tions. This conceptualization of voluntarism is represented diagrammati- 
cally in Figure 3-1. 

The processes diagrammed in Figure 3—1 are often termed the unit 
act, with social action involving a succession of such unit acts by one 
or more actors. Parsons appears to have chosen to focus on such basic 
units of action for at least two reasons: (1) He felt it necessary to synthe- 
size the historical legacy of social thought—from social philosophy and 
classical economics to early sociological theory—concerning the most 
basic social process, especially when dissected into its most elementary 
components. (2) Given his position on what theory should be, it is clear 
that the first analytical task in the development of sociological theory 
was to isolate conceptually the systemic features of the most basic unit 
from which more complex processes and structures are built. 

Once these basic tasks were completed, Parsons appears to have asked: 
How are unit acts connected to each other and how can this connected- 
ness be conceptually represented? Indeed, near the end of The Structure 


FIGURE 3-1 
The Units of Voluntaristic Action 
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of Social Action, he recognized that “‘any atomistic system that deals 
only with properties identifiable in the unit act . . . will of necessity 
fail to treat these latter elements adequately and be indeterminate as 
applied to complex systems.’’? However, only the barest hints of what 
was to come were evident in those closing pages. 

Yet, perhaps only through the wisdom of hindsight, Parsons did offer 
several clues about the features of these ““more complex’’ systems. Most 
notable, near the close of this first work, he emphasized that ‘“‘the concept 
of action points again to the organic property of action systems”’ [emphasis 
added].8 Buttressed by the ontology of his strategy for building theory— 
that is, the development of systems of concepts that mirror reality—it 
is clear that he intended to develop a conceptual scheme which would 
capture the systemic essence of social reality. 

By 1945, eight years after he published The Structure of Social Action, 
Parsons became more explicit about the form this analysis should take: 
“The structure of social systems cannot be derived directly from the 
actor-situation frame of reference. It requires functional analysis of the 
complications introduced by the interaction of a plurality of actors“ 
[emphasis added].2 More significantly, this functional analysis should 
allow notions of needs to enter: ““The functional needs of social integra- 
tion and the conditions necessary for the functioning of a plurality of 
actors as a ‘unit’ system sufficiently well integrated to exist as such impose 
others.”!° Starting from these assumptions, which bear a close resem- 
blance to those of Spencer, Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown, and Malinowski, 
Parsons began to develop a complex functional scheme. _— 


THE EARLY SYSTEMS OF ACTION 


The transition from the analysis of discrete unit acts to systems of 
action appears to have occurred in a series of conceptual elaborations: 
(1) Unit acts are not emitted in a social vacuum—as was clearly recog- 
nized in The Structure of Social Action. (2) Rather,.unit_acts_occur_in 
a social context,-a-context_in_which-an-acter-occupies_a status and enacts 
normatively.prescribed role behaviors. (3) Status-roles ‘are not_unrelated 
but,_in_fact,.are connected to each other in various-types of systems. 
(4) Unit acts must therefore be viewed from the perspective of systems 


7 Parsons, Structure of Social Action, pp. 748-49. 
8 Lbid:, p. 745. 


® Talcott Parsons, ““The Present Position and Prospect of Systemic Theory in Sociol- 
ogy,” Essays in Sociological Theory (New York: Free Press, 1949), p. 229. 


19 §bid. 
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of interaction, in _whieh-action is now seen as patterns of role enactments 
by actors. (5) These interaction systems comprised of a plurality of actors 
occupying statuses and enacting normatively prescribed roles are viewed 
as comprising a social system. 

However, we will recall from The Structure of Social Action, that 
the structure of action involves more than normatively prescribed behav- 
iors. First, action involves individual decision making in the pursuit of 
goals. Second, values and other ideas circumscribe the actor’s decision 
making in the pursuit of goals. Third, situational conditions, such as 
heredity and features of the physical environment, further constrain ac- 
tion. 

These components of action also begin to be viewed in a systemic 
context, leading Parsons at first to postulate one additional system level, 
needs and decision-making capacities of actors enacting roles in-the-social 
system. At this early stage in the transition from the analysis of unit 
acts to systems of action, neither culture nor the organic and physical 
features of action are viewed as distinct system levels. However, cu/tural 
_patterns figure prominently in the analysis in that they are seen as underly- 
ing both the normative structureof—the-—social_system and the need 
dispositions.and decision-making_processes-of.the personality system.!! 
But given Parsons’ commitment to developing analytical schemes that 
capture the connected coherence of reality and given this new commit- 
ment to analytically separating the components of the unit act into 
discrete systems of action, he soon began to visualize culture in systemic 
terms. And somewhat later the physical features of organisms, such as 
heredity and other biological processes, became a separate system of 
action. 

As a sociologist, Parsons recognized that his main theoretical concern 
involved the analysis of social systems. Thus his second book, appearing 
some 14 years after The Structure of Social Action, was appropriately 
entitled The Social System.12 It was in this book that the analytical 
distinctions among social and personality systems, as well as cultural 
patterns, are first analyzed in detail. Since much of the subsequent devel- 
opment of action theory is an elaboration of this analysis, we should 
examine this work in detail. 


11 However, even at this early stage Parsons frequently talked as if culture were a 
system, anticipating the later conceptualization of culture as a true system. For a compari- 
son of the different emphases, see, first, Talcott Parsons, Toward a General Theory of 
Action (New York: Harper & Row, 1951), pp. 20-23, and then, Talcott Parsons, Societies: 
Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 


12'Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: Free Press, 1951). 
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Parsons’ The Social System 


Analyzing social systems involves developing a system of concepts 
that, first of all, captures the systemic features of society at all its diverse 
levels and, second, points to the modes of articulation among personality 

RG capture Sana gual, the Senne Tee nifes of culture, society, and 
personality, Parsons wastes little time in introducing notions of functional 
requisites for each of these basic components of action. Such requisites 
pertain not only to the internal problems of the action components, 
but also to their articulation with one another. Following both Durk- 
heim’s and Radcliffe-Brown’s lead, he views integration within and among 
the two action systems and the cultural patterns as a basic survival requi- 





site. Since the social system is his major topic, Parsons is concerned 
with the integration within the social system itself and between the 
social system and the cultural patterns, on the one hand, and between 
the social system and the personality system, on the other. In order 
for such integration to occur, at least two functional requisites must 
be met: 


1. A social system must have ‘“‘a sufficient proportion of its component 
actors adequately motivated to act in accordance with the require- 
ments of its role system.’’!3 

2. Social systems must avoid “commitment to cultural patterns which 
either fail to define a minimum of order or which place impossible 
demands on people and thereby generate deviance and conflict.’’!4 


Having made explicit the incorporation of requisites, which in later 
works are expanded and made even more prominent, Parsons then at- 
tempts to develop a conceptual scheme that reflects the systemic intercon- 
nectedness of social systems, although he later returns to the integrative 
problems posed by the articulation of culture and the personality system 
with the social system. Crucial to this conceptualization of the social 
system is the concept of institutionalization, which refers to relatively 
stable patterns of interaction among actors in statuses. Such patterns 
are normatively regulated and infused with cultural patterns. This infus- 
ing of values can occur in two ways: First, norms regulating role behaviors 
can reflect the general values and beliefs_of culture. Second, cultural 
values -s and other patterns can become internalized in the personality 


Pareid. p. 27. 
14Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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system and, hence, affect that system’s need~structure,-which-in—turn 
determines an actor’s willingness to enact roles in the social system. 

Parsons views institutionalization as both a process and a structure. 
It is significant that he initially discusses the process of institutionalization 
and only then refers to it as a structure—a fact that is often ignored 
by critics who contend that action theory is overly structural. As a process, 
institutionalization can be typified in this way: (1) Actors who are vari- 
ously oriented enter into situations where they must interact. (2) The 
way actors are oriented is a reflection of their need structure and how 
this need structure has been altered by the internalization of cultural 
patterns. (3) Through specific interaction processes—which are not 
clearly indicated, but which by implication include role taking, role bar- 
gaining, and exchange—norms emerge as actors adjust their orientations 
to each other. (4) Such norms emerge as a way of adjusting the orienta- 
tions of actors to each other, but, at the same time, they are circumscribed 
by general cultural patterns. (5) In turn, these norms regulate subsequent 
interaction, giving it stability. It is through such a process that institution- 
alized patterns are created, maintained, and altered. 

As interactions become institutionalized, a “social system’’ can be 
said to exist. While Parsons has typically been concerned with whole 
societies, a social system is not necessarily a whole society. Indeed, any 
organized pattern of interaction, whether a micro or macro form, is 
termed a social system. When focusing on total societies, or large parts 
of them that are composed of several of these interrelated clusters of 
institutionalized roles, Parsons frequently refers to the constituent social 
systems as subsystems. 

In sum, then, institutionalization is the process through which social 
structure is built up and maintained. Institutionalized clusters of roles— 
or, to phrase it differently, stabilized patterns of interaction—comprise 
a social system. When the given social system is large and is composed 
of many interrelated institutions, these institutions are typically viewed 
as subsystems. A total society may be defined as one large system com- 
posed of interrelated institutions. At all times, for analytical purposes, 
it is necessary to remember that a social system is circumscribed by 
cultural patterns and infused with personality systems. 

In his commitment to the development of concepts that reflected 
the properties of all action systems, Parsons was led to a set of concepts 
denoting some of the variable properties of these systems. Termed pattern 
variables, they allowed for the categorization of the modes of orientation 
in personality systems, the value patterns of culture, and the normative 
requirements in social systems. The variables were phrased in terms of 
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polar dichotomies, which, depending upon the system under analysis, 
would allow for a rough categorization of decisions by actors, the value 
orientations of culture, or the normative demands on status roles. 


1. Affectivity—affective neutrality concerns the amount of emotion or 
affect that is appropriate in a given interaction situation. Should a 
great deal or little affect be expressed? 

2. Diffuseness-specificity denotes the issue of how far-reaching obliga- 
tions in an interaction situation are to be. Should the obligations 
be narrow and specific, or should they be extensive and diffuse? 

3. Universalism-particularism points to the problem of whether evalua- 
tion and judgment of others in an interaction situation is to apply 
to all actors or should all actors be assessed in terms of the same 
standards? 

4. Achievement-ascription deals with the issue of how to assess an actor, 
whether in terms of performance or on the basis of inborn qualities, 
such as sex, age, race, and family status. Should an actor treat another 
on the basis of achievements or ascriptive qualities that are unrelated 
to performance? 

5.  Self-collectivity denotes the extent to which action is to be oriented 
to self-interest and individual goals or to group interests and goals. 
Should actors consider their personal or self-related goals over those 
of the group or large collectivity in which they are involved?}5 


Some of these concepts, such as self-collectivity, have been dropped 
from the action scheme, while others, such as universalism-particularism 
have assumed greater importance. But the intent of the pattern variables 
has remained the same: to categorize dichotomies of decisions, normative 
demands, and value orientations. However, in The Social System, Parsons 
is inclined to view them as value orientations that circumscribe the 
norms of the social system and the decisions of the personality system. 
Thus, the patterns of the two true systems of action—personality and 
social—are a reflection of the dominant patterns of value orientations 
in culture. This implicit emphasis on the impact of cultural patterns 
on regulating and controlling other systems of action was to become 
more explicit in later work—as we will discuss shortly. 

However, for the present, it is evident that Parsons wove a complex 
conceptual system that emphasizes the process of institutionalization 


15 These pattern variables were developed in collaboration with Edward Shils and 
were elaborated upon in Toward a General Theory of Action, pp. 76-98, 203-4, 183- 
89. Again, Parsons’ debt to Max Weber’s concern with constructing “ideal types” can 
be seen in his presentation of the pattern variables. 
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of interaction into stabilized patterns called social systems, which are 
penetrated by personality and circumscribed by culture. The profile of 
institutionalized norms, of decisions by actors in roles, and of cultural 
value orientations can be typified in terms of concepts—the pattern 
variables—that capture the variable properties in each of these compo- 
nents of action. 

Having built this analytical edifice, Parsons returns to a question first 
raised in The Structure of Social Action, which guided all his subsequent 
theoretical formulations: How do social systems survive? More specifically, 
why do institutionalized patterns of interaction persist? This question 
again raises the issue of system imperatives or requisites, for Parsons is 
asking how systems resolve their integrative problems. The answer to 
this question is provided by the elaboration of additional concepts that 
point to the ways personality systems and culture are integrated into 
the social system, thereby providing assurance of some degree of norma- 
tive coherence and a minimal amount of commitment by actors to con- 
form to norms and play roles. In developing concepts of this kind, Parsons 
begins to weigh his analysis in the direction of an ontology that stresses 
the equilibrating tendencies of social systems. 

Just how are personality systems integrated into the social system, 
thereby promoting equilibrium? At the most abstract level, Parsons con- 
ceptualizes two “‘mechanisms” that integrate the personality into the 
social system, (1) mechanisms of socialization and (2) mechanisms of 
social control. It is through the operation of these mechanisms that 
personality systems become structured such that they are compatible 
with the structure of social systems. 

1. In abstract terms, mechanisms of socialization are seen by Parsons 
as the means through which cultural patterns—values, beliefs, language, 
and other symbols—are internalized into the personality system, thereby 
circumscribing its need structure. It is through this process that actors 
are made willing to deposit motivational energy in roles (thereby willing 
to conform to norms) and are given the interpersonal and other skills 
necessary for playing roles. Another function of socialization mechanisms 
is to provide stable and secure interpersonal ties that alleviate much of 
the strain, anxiety, and tension associated with acquiring “proper” mo- 
tives and skills. 

2. Mechanisms of social control involve those ways in which status- 
roles are organized in social systems to reduce strain and deviance. There 
are numerous specific control mechanisms, including (a) institutionaliza- 
tion, which makes role expectations clear and unambiguous, while segre- 
gating in time and space contradictory expectations; (b) interpersonal 
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sanctions and gestures, which actors subtly employ to mutually sanction 
conformity; (c) ritual activities, in which actors act out symbolically 
sources of strain that could prove disruptive and which at the same 
time reinforce dominant cultural patterns; (d) safety-valve structures, 
in which pervasive “deviant” propensities are segregated in time and 
space from “normal” institutional patterns; (e) reintegration structures, 
which are specifically charged with coping with and bringing back into 
line deviant tendencies; and, finally, (f) the institutionalization into some 
sectors of a system the capacity to use force and coercion. 

These two mechanisms are thus viewed as resolving one of the most 
persistent integrative problems facing social systems. The other major 
integrative problem facing social systems concerns how cultural patterns 
contribute to the maintenance of social order and equilibrium. Again 
at the most abstract level, Parsons visualizes two ways in which this 
occurs: (1) Some components of culture, such as language, are basic 
resources necessary for interaction to occur. Without symbolic resources, 
communication and hence interaction would not be possible. Thus, by 
providing common resources for all actors, interaction is made possible 
by culture. (2) A related but still separable influence of culture on interac- 
tion is exerted through the substance of ideas contained in cultural pat- 
terns (values, beliefs, ideology, and so forth). These ideas can provide 
actors with common viewpoints, personal ontologies, or, to borrow from 
W. I. Thomas, a common definition of the situation. These common 
meanings (to use G. H. Mead’s term) allow interaction to proceed 
smoothly with minimal disruption. 

Naturally, Parsons acknowledges that the mechanisms of socialization 
and social control are not always successful, hence allowing deviance 
and social change to occur. But it is clear that the concepts developed 
here in The Social System weight analysis in the direction of looking 
for processes that-maintain-the integration and, by implication, the equi- 
Souum x of social systems. The subsequent developments of “action the- 
ory” represent an attempt to expand upon the basic analytical scheme 
of The Social System, while trying to accommodate some of the critics’ 
charges of a static and conservative conceptual bias (see later section). 
The critics of action theory have not been silenced, but some interesting 
elaborations of the scheme have occurred in the quarter century following 
Parsons’ first explicitly functional work. 


ELABORATION OF SYSTEM REQUISITES 


In collaboration with Robert Bales and Edward Shils, Parsons pub- 
lished Working Papers in the Theory of Action shortly after The Social 
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System.!® It was in this work that conceptions of functional imperatives 
came to dominate the general theory of action; and by 1956, with Parsons 
and Neil Smelser’s publication of Economy and Society,!7 the functions 
of structures for meeting system requisites were well “‘institutionalized” 
into action theory. 

During this period, systems of action were conceptualized to have 
four survival problems, or requisites: adaptation, goal attainment, integra- 
tion, and latency. Adaptation involves the problem of securing from 
the environment sufficient facilities and then distributing these facilities 
throughout the system. Goal attarnment refers to the problem of establish- 
ing priorities among system goals and mobilizing system resources for 
their attainment. /ntegration denotes the problem of coordinating and 
maintaining viable interrelationships among system units. Latency em- 
braces two related problems: pattern maintenance and tension manage- 
ment. Pattern maintenance pertains to the problem of how to insure 
that actors in the social system display the appropriate characteristics 
(motives, needs, role-playing skills, and so forth). Tension management 
concerns the problem of dealing with the internal tensions and strains 
of actors in the social system. 

All of these requisites were implicit in The Social System, but they 
tended to be viewed under the general problem of integration. Yet, in 
the discussion of integration within and between action systems in The 
Social System, problems of securing facilities (adaptation), allocation 
and goal seeking (goal attainment), socialization and social control (la- 
tency) were conspicuous. The development of the four functional requi- 
sites—abbreviated A, G, I, and L—is thus not so much a radical departure 
from earlier works but an elaboration of concepts implicit in The Social 
System. 

However, with the introduction of A, G, I, L, there is a subtle shift 
away from the analysis of structures to the analysis of functions. Structures 
are now viewed explicitly in terms of their functional consequences for 
resolving the four problems. Interrelationships among specific structures 
are now analyzed in terms of how their interchanges affect the requisites 
that each must meet. In fact, Parsons now views every system and subsys- 
tem as having to resolve the problems of A, G, I, and L. Diagrammatically, 
this view of the social system is represented in Figure 3-2. 


16 Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in the 
Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953). 
17 Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser, Economy and Society (New York: Free Press, 


1956). These requisites are the same as those enumerated by Malinowski. See previous 
chapter, Table 2-1. 
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FIGURE 3-2 
The Functional View of Social Systems 
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Latency Integration 


As is evident from Figure 3—2, any system or subsystem can be divided 
into four sectors, each denoting a survival problem—whether A, G, I, 
or L. Thus, a total society has to resolve the problems of A, G, I, L; 
but so does each of its constituent subsystems, as is illustrated for the 
adaptation sector in Figure 3—2. Thus, as is depicted in the adaptation 
sector of Figure 3—2, all systems at any system level, whether large or 
small, must resolve the four system requisites of A, G, I, L. 

Of critical analytical importance in this scheme are the interchanges 
among systems and subsystems. It is difficult to comprehend the function- 
ing of a designated social system without examining the interchanges 
among its A, G, I, and L sectors, especially as these interchanges are 
affected by exchanges among constituent subsystems and other systems 
in the environment. In turn, the functioning of a designated subsystem 
cannot be understood without examining internal interchanges among 
its adaptive, goal attainment, integrative, and latency sectors, especially 
as these interchanges are influenced by exchanges with other subsystems 
and the more inclusive system of which it is a subsystem. Thus at this 
juncture, as important interchanges among the functional sectors of sys- 
tems and subsystems are outlined, the Parsonian scheme now begins 
to resemble an elaborate mapping operation. 


52 
THE INFORMATIONAL HIERARCHY OF CONTROL 


Toward the end of the 1950s, Parsons turned attention toward interre- 
lationships among (rather than within) what were then four distinct 
action systeins: culture, social structure, personality, and organism. In 
many ways, this concern represented an odyssey back to the analysis 
of the basic components of the “unit act’”’ outlined in The Structure 
of Social Action. But now, each element of the unit act is a full-fledged 
action system, each confronting four functional problems to resolve: 
adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and latency. Furthermore, while 
individual decision making is still a part of action as personalities adjust 
to the normative demands of status-roles in the social system, the analyti- 
cal emphasis has shifted to the input-output connections among the 
four action systems. 

It is at this juncture that Parsons begins to visualize an overall action 
system, with culture, social structure, personality, and organism compris- 
ing its constituent subsystems.!8 Each of these subsystems is seen as 
fulfilling one of the four system requisites—A, G, I, L—of the overall 
action system. The organism is considered to be the subsystem having 
the most consequences for resolving adaptive problems, since it is ulti- 
mately through this system that environmental resources are made availa- 
ble to the other action subsystems. As the goal-seeking and decision- 
making system, personality is considered to have primary consequences 
for resolving goal-attainment problems. As an organized network of status- 
norms integrating the patterns of the cultural system and the needs of 
personality systems, the social system is viewed as the major integrative 
subsystem of the general action system. As the repository of symbolic 
content of interaction, the cultural system is considered to have primary 
consequences for managing tensions of actors and assuring that the proper 
symbolic resources are available to assure the maintenance of institutional 
patterns (latency). 

After viewing each action system as a subsystem of a more inclusive, 
overall action system, Parsons begins to explore the interrelations among 
the four subsystems. What emerges is a “hierarchy of informational 
controls,” with culture informationally circumscribing the social system, 
social structure informationally regulating the personality system, and 


18 ‘Talcott Parsons, ‘““An Approach to Psychological Theory in Terms of the Theory 
of Action,” in Psychology: A Science, ed. S. Koch, vol. 3 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958), pp. 612-711. By 1961, these ideas were even more clearly formulated; see Talcott 
Parsons, “An Outline of the Social System,” in_Theories of Society, ed. T. Parsons, E. 
Shils, K. D. Naegele, and J. R. Pitts (New York: Free Press, 1961), pp. 30-38. See 
also Jackson Toby, ‘‘Parsons’ Theory of Social Evolution,” Contemporary Sociology 1 
(September 1972): 395-401. 
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FIGURE 3-3 
The Cybernetic Hierarchy of Control 
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personality informationally regulating the organismic system. For exam- 
ple, cultural value orientations would be seen as circumscribing or limiting 
the range of variation in the norms of the social system; in turn, these 
norms, as translated into expectations for actors playing roles, would 
be viewed as limiting the kinds of motives and decision-making processes 
in personality systems; these features of the personality system would 
then be seen as circumscribing biochemical processes in the organism. 
Conversely, each system in the hierarchy is also viewed as providing 
the “‘energic conditions’ necessary for action at the next higher system. 
That is, the organism provides the energy necessary for the personality 
system, the personality system provides the energic conditions for the 
social system, and the organization of personality systems into a social 
system provides the conditions necessary for a cultural system. Thus, 
the input-output relations among action systems are reciprocal, with 
systems exchanging information and energy. Systems high in information 
circumscribe the utilization of energy at the next lower system level, 
while each lower system provides the conditions and facilities necessary 
for action in the next higher system. This scheme has been termed a 
“cybernetic hierarchy” and is diagrammatically represented in Figure 
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GENERALIZED MEDIA OF EXCHANGE 


Until his death, Parsons maintained his interest in the intra- and 
inter-systemic relationships of the four action systems. Although he was 
never to develop the concepts fully, he had begun to view these inter- 
and intrasystemic relationships in terms of “generalized symbolic media 


4 


of exchange.”!9 In any interchange, generalized media are ernployed— 
for example, money is used in the economy to facilitate the buying 
and selling of goods. What typifies these generalized media, such as 
money, is that they are really symbolic modes of communication. The 
money is not worth much by itself; its value is evident only in terms 
of what it says symbolically in an exchange relationship. 

Thus, what Parsons proposes is that the links among action compo- 
nents are ultimately informational. ‘This means that transactions are medi- 
ated by symbols. Parsons’ emphasis on information is consistent with 
the development of the idea of a cybernetic hierarchy of control. Informa- 
tional exchanges, or cybernetic controls, are seen as operating in at least 
three ways: First, the interchanges or exchanges among the four subsys- 
tems of the overall action system are carried out by means of different 
types of symbolic media; that is, money, power, influence, or commit- 
ments. Second, the interchanges within any of the four action systems 
are also carried out by means of distinctive symbolic media. This determi- 
nation of media by functional requisites will hold equally whether within 
a particular action system or among the four general systems of action. 
Finally, the system requisites of adaptation (A), goal attainment (G), 
integration (I), and latency (L) are thought to determine the type of 
generalized symbolic media used in an inter- or intrasystemic exchange. 

Within the social system, the adaptive sector utilizes money as the 
medium of exchange with the other three sectors; the goal-attainment 
sector employs power—the capacity to induce conformity—as its princi- 
pal medium of exchange; the integrative sector of a social system relies 
upon influence—the capacity to persuade; and the latency sector uses 
commitments—especially the capacity to be loyal. The analysis of inter- 
changes of specific structures within social systems should thus focus 
on the input-output exchanges utilizing different symbolic media. 

Among the subsystems of the overall action system, a similar analysis 
of the symbolic media used in exchanges should be undertaken, but 
Parsons never clearly described the nature of these media.2° What he 
appeared to be approaching was a conceptual scheme for analyzing the 


19 Parsons’ writings on this topic are incomplete, but see Talcott Parsons, “On the 
Concept of Political Power,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 107 
(June 1963): 232-62; Talcott Parsons, ““On the Concept of Influence,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 27 (Spring 1963): 37-62; and Talcott Parsons, “Some Problems of General 
Theory,” in Theoretical Sociology: Perspectives and Developments, eds. J. C. McKinney 
and E. A. Tiryakian (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970), pp. 28-68. See also 
Talcott Parsons and Gerald M. Platt, The American University (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1975). 


20 For his first attempt at a statement, see Parsons, “Some Problems of General 


Theory,” pp. 61-68. 
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basic types of symbolic media, or information, linking systems in the 
cybernetic hierarchy of control (see Figure 3—3).?1 


PARSONS ON SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the last decade Parsons had become increasingly concerned with 
social change. Built into the cybernetic hierarchy of control is a concep- 
tual scheme for classifying the locus of such social change. What Parsons 
visualized was that the information-energic interchanges among action 
systems provide the potential for change within or between the action 
systems. One source of change may be excesses in either information 
or energy in the exchange among action systems. In turn, these excesses 
alter the informational or energic outputs across systems and within 
any system. For example, excesses of motivation (energy) would have 
consequences for the enactment of roles, and perhaps ultimately for 
the reorganization of these roles, of the normative structure, and eventu- 
ally of cultural value orientations.22 Another source of change comes 
from an insufficient supply of either energy or information, again causing 
external and internal readjustments in the structure of action systems. 
For example, value (informational) conflict would cause normative con- 
flict (or anomie) which, in turn, would have consequences for the person- 
ality and organismic systems. Thus, inherent in the cybernetic hierarchy 
of control are concepts that point to the sources of both stasis and 
change.?3 

To augment this new macro emphasis on change, Parsons also has 
utilized the action scheme to analyze social evolution in historical societ- 
ies. In this context, it is of some importance that the first line of The 
Structure of Social Action posed a simple question: ‘““Who now reads 
Spencer?”’ Parsons then answered the question by delineating some of 
the reasons why Spencer’s evolutionary doctrine had been so thoroughly 
rejected by 1937. Yet, after some 40 years, Parsons chose to reexamine 
the issue of societal evolution which he had so easily dismissed in the 
beginning. 


> 


21 For a more readable discussion of these “generalized media,” see T. S. Turner, 
“Parsons’ Concept of Generalized Media of Social Interaction and its Relevance for 
Social Anthropology,” Sociological Inquiry 38 (Spring 1968): 121-34. 


22 There are several bodies of empirical literature that bear on this example. McClel- 
land’s work on the achievement motive as initiating economic development in moderniz- 
ing societies is perhaps the most conspicuous example; see David C. McClelland, The 
Achieving Society (New York: Free Press, 1961). 


23 For a fuller discussion, see Alvin L. Jacobson, ‘““Talcott Parsons: A Theoretical 
and Empirical Analysis of Social Change and Conflict,” in Institutions and Social E'x- 
change: The Sociologies of Talcott Parsons and George C. Homans, ed. H. Turk and 
R. L. Simpson (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1970). 
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Drawing heavily not only from Spencer,?4 but also from Durkheim’s 
insights into societal development,?® Parsons proposed that the processes 
of evolution display the following elements: 


1. Increasing differentiation of system units into patterns of functional 
interdependence, 

2. Establishment of new principles and mechanisms of integration in 
differentiating systems, and 

3. Increasing survival capacity of differentiated systems in relation to 
the environment. 


From the perspective of action theory, evolution therefore involves: (a) 
increasing differentiation of the personality, social, cultural, and organis- 
mic systems from one another; (b) increasing differentiation within each 
of these four action subsystems; (c) escalating problems of integration 
and the emergence of new integrative structures; and (d) the upgrading 
of the survival capacity of each action subsystem, as well as of the overall 
action system, to its environment.?6 

Parsons then embarked on an ambitious effort in two short volumes 
to outline the pattern of evolution in historical systems through primitive, 
intermediate, and modern stages.27 In contrast with The Social System, 
where he stressed the problem of integration between social systems 
and personality, Parsons draws attention in his evolutionary model to 
the inter- and intra- differentiation of the cultural and social systems 
and to the resulting integrative problems. In fact, each stage of evolution 
is seen as reflecting a new set of integrative problems between society 
and culture as each of these systems has become more internally differen- 
tiated as well as differentiated from the other. Thus, the concern with 
the issues of integration within and among action systems, so evident 
in earlier works, has not been abandoned, but has been applied to the 
analysis of specific historical processes. 

While Parsons is vague about the causes of evolutionary change, he 
apparently views evolution as guided by the cybernetic hierarchy of con- 
trols, especially the informational component. In his concern for docu- 


24 Herbert Spencer, First Principles, vol. 1, 5th ed. (New York: A. L. Burt, 1880), 
pp. 107-483. 

25 Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (New York: Free Press, 1933), 
first published in 1893. 

26 Parsons, Societies. 

27 Ibid., and Talcott Parsons, The System of Modern Societies (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971). The general stages of development were first outlined in 


Talcott Parsons, “Evolutionary Universals in Society,” American Sociological Review 
29 (June 1964): 339-57. 
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menting how integrative problems of the differentiating social and 
cultural systems have been resolved in the evolution of historical systems, 
the informational hierarchy is regarded as crucial, because the regulation 
of societal processes of differentiation must be accompanied by legitima- 
tion from cultural patterns (information). Without such informational 
control, movement to the next stage of development in an evolutionary 
sequence will be inhibited. 

Thus, the analysis of social change represents an attempt to use the 
analytical tools of the “‘general theory of action.’”’ What is of interest 
in this effort is that Parsons developed many propositions about the 
sequences of change and the processes that will inhibit or accelerate 
the unfolding of these evolutionary sequences. It is of more than passing 
interest that preliminary tests of these propositions indicate that, on 
the whole, they have a great deal of empirical support.?® 


PARSONS ON “THE HUMAN CONDITION” 


Parsons’ last analytical effort involved an attempt to extend his analyti- 
cal scheme to all aspects of the universe.?9 In this effort, we are reminded 
of Herbert Spencer in the 19th century who, in his Synthetic Philosophy, 
sought to develop a common set of principles for understanding the 
universe. It is somewhat ironic that Parsons’ career as a major sociologist 
began in The Structure of Social Action with an opening sentence which 
asked: ‘““Who now reads Spencer?” Clearly, Parsons had, and as his analyt- 
ical scheme matured, he sought to extend it to the nonsocial realms 
of the universe. This last effort is, perhaps, more philosophy than sociol- 
ogy, and yet, it represents the culmination of Parsons’ thought. Parsons 
began in 1937 with an analysis of the smallest and most elementary 
social unit, the act. He then developed a requisite functionalism that 
embraced four action systems, the social, cultural, personality, and what 
he called the behavioral in later years (he had earlier called this the 
organismic). And in this desire to understand the basic parameters of 
“the human condition,” he viewed these four action systems as only 
one subsystem within the larger system of the universe. This vision is 
portrayed in Figure 3—4. 


28 See Gary L. Buck and Alvin L. Jacobson, ‘‘Social Evolution and Structural-Func- 
tional Analysis: An Empirical Test,” American Sociological Review 33 (June 1968): 
343-55; A. L. Jacobson, ‘““Talcott Parsons: Theoretical and Empirical Analysis.” 

22 Talcott Parsons, Action Theory and The Human Condition (New York: Free Press, 
1978). See the last chapter and my analysis in ‘Parsons on the Human Condition,” 


Contemporary Sociology 9 (May 1980): 380-83. 
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FIGURE 3-4 


The Subsystems of the Human Condition 
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As can be seen in Figure 3-4, the universe is divided into four subsys- 
tems, each meeting one of the four requisites—that is, A, G, I, or L. 
The four action systems resolve integrative problems; the organic system 
handles goal attainment problems; the physicochemical copes with adap- 
tation problems; and the telic (“ultimate’’ problems of meaning and 
cognition) deals with latency problems. 

Each of these subsystems employs its own media for intra- and intersub- 
system activity. For the action subsystem, the distinctive medium is 
symbolic meanings; for the telic, it is transcendental ordering; for the 
organic, it is health; and for the physicochemical, it is empirical ordering 
(law-like relations of matter, energy, etc.). There are double interchanges 
of these media among the four A, G, I, L sectors, with “products” 
and “factors” being reciprocally exchanged. That is, each subsystem of 
the universe transmits a product to the others, and at the same time, 
it also provides a factor necessary for the operation of other subsystems. 
To illustrate with the L (telic) and I (action) interchange: At the product 
level, the telic system provides ‘definitions of human responsibility” 
to the action subsystems and receives “sentiments of justification” from 
the action subsystem. At the factor level, the telic provides “‘categorical 
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imperatives” and receives “‘acceptance of moral obligations.’ These dou- 
ble interchanges are, of course, carried out with the distinctive media 
of the I and A subsystems—that is, transcendental ordering and symbolic 
meaning, respectively. 

The end result of this analysis is a grand metaphysical vision of the 
universe as it impinges upon human existence. It represents an effort 
to categorize the universe in terms of systems, subsystems, system requi- 
sites, generalized media, and exchanges involving these media. As such, 
it is no longer sociology but philosophy, or at best, a grand metatheoretical 
vision. 


PERSISTENT CRITICISMS OF PARSONIAN 
FUNCTIONALISM 


Criticisms of Parsons’ Image of Society 


By the early 1960s a number of critics had begun to question whether 
Parsons’ emerging “system of concepts” corresponded to events in the 
real world. Such a line of criticism is significant because the Parsonian 
strategy assumes that is is necessary to elaborate a system of concepts 
that “‘adequately grasp”’ salient features of the social world, from which 
propositions can eventually be derived. Assertions that the maturing 
system of concepts inadequately mirrors features of actual social systems 
represent a fundamental challenge to the strategy and substance of Par- 
sons’ form of functional theorizing. 

Ralf Dahrendorf—the subject of a later chapter—codified this growing 
body of criticism when he likened functionalism to a ‘‘utopia.”’3® Much 
like prominent portrayals of social utopias of the past, Dahrendorf as- 
serted, Parsons’ concepts point to a world that (2) reveals no developmen- 
tal history, (b) evidences only consensus over values and norms, (c) displays 
a high degree of integration among its components, and (d) reveals 
only mechanisms that preserve the status quo. Such an image of society 
is utopian, because there appears little possibility that ubiquitous phenom- 
ena like deviance, conflict, and change could occur. 

While the evidence marshalled to support these assertions is minimal, 


30 Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘““Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” 
American Journal of Sociology 64 (September 1958): 115-27. This polemic echoed the 
earlier assessments by others, including David Lockwood (‘“‘Some Remarks on “The Social 
System,’ ”’ British Journal of Sociology 7 [June 1950]: 134-46), C. Wright Mills (The 
Sociological Imagination [New York: Oxford University Press, 1959], pp. 44-49), and 
a Coser (The Functions of Social Conflict [New York: Free Press, 1956], pp. 1- 
10). 
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it is not difficult to visualize the source of the critics’ dismay. With 
the publication of The Social System, the critics seem to charge, Parsons 
becomes overly concerned with the integration of social systems. In a 
vein similar to Radcliffe-Brown and Durkheim, the emphasis on the 
need or requisite for integration in social systems leads, in the critics’ 
eyes, to a disproportionate concern with those processes in social systems 
that meet this need for integration. In The Social System, this concern 
with integration is evidenced by the tendency to assume, for analytical 
purposes, a system that is in “‘equilibrium.” From this starting point, 
analysis ‘“‘must”” then focus on the elaboration of concepts promoting 
integration and equilibrium. For example, the extended discussion of 
institutionalization describes the processes whereby structure is built up, 
with relatively scant mention of concepts denoting the breakdown and 
change of institutionalized patterns. To compound this omission, a discus- 
sion of how institutionalized patterns are maintained by the “mecha- 
nisms’ of socialization and social control is launched. For the critics, 
too much emphasis is placed upon how socialization assures the internali- 
zation of values and the alleviation of strains among actors and how 
mechanisms of social control reduce the potential for malintegration 
and deviance. When deviance and change are discussed, the critics con- 
tend, they are viewed as residual or, in a way reminiscent of Durkheim, 
as “‘pathological.”’ In fact, deviance, conflict, and change are so “alien” 
to the scheme that the social equilibrium is considered to constitute, 
in Parsons’ words, a “‘first law of social inertia.”’ 

The subsequent expansion of concepts denoting four system requi- 
sites—adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and latency—has further 
horrified the critics. For now system processes become almost exclusively 
viewed in terms of their consequences for meeting an extended list of 
system needs. In all this concern for the consequences of processes for 
meeting needs, how is it, the critics ask, that deviance, conflict, and 
change are to be conceptualized?3! Are they merely pathological events 
that occur on those rare occasions when system needs are not met? 
Or, in reality, are not these phenomena pervasive features of social sys- 
tems, which are ‘‘inadequately grasped’”’ by the proliferating system of 
concepts? 

The elaboration of the informational hierarchy of control among the 
overall systems of action and its use to analyze social change has still 
not silenced the critics, for the only type of change that is conceptualized 


“« 


31 Leslie Sklair, ““The Fate of the Functional Requisites in Parsonian Sociology,” 
British Journal of Sociology 21 (March 1970): 30-42. 
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is evolution, as opposed to revolution and other forms of violent disruption 
social systems. Much like that of Durkheim and Spencer, Parsons’ view 
of change involves a “‘progressive’”’ differentiation and integration, with 
the inexorable progress of societal development delayed from time to 
time by a failure to integrate the differentiating cultural and social 
systems.3? 


The Logical Criticisms of Requisite Functionalism 


The problems of illegitimate teleology and tautology have consumed 
a considerable amount of the literature on functionalism.33 For the most 
part, this literature holds that since assumptions of needs and requisites 
are sO prominent in functional theorizing, theoretical statements will 
too frequently lapse into illegitimate teleologies and tautologies. Typically, 
conspicuous examples of the functional works of Durkheim, Radcliffe- 
Brown, and Malinowski are cited to confirm the truth of this assertion, 
but, by implication, the efforts of contemporary functionalists are simi- 
larly indicted—otherwise, the criticisms would not be worth the consider- 
able efforts devoted to making them. To the extent that this indirect 


32 Perhaps the most recent and scholarly attempt to document the reasons behind 
these “‘problems’”’ in Parsonian action theory is provided by Alvin Gouldner in The 
Coming Crisis of Western Sociology (New York: Basic Books, 1970). However, John 
K. Rhoads in “On Gouldner’s Crisis of Western Sociology,”’ American Journal of Sociology 
78 (July 1972): 136-54, emphasizes that Gouldner has perceived what he wants to 
perceive in Parsons’ work, ignoring those passages that would connote just the opposite 
of stasis, control, consensus, and order. See also Rhoads, ‘“‘Reply to Gouldner,”” American 
Journal of Sociology 78 (May 1973): 1493-96, which was written in response to Gouldner’s 
defense of his position (Alvin Gouldner, “For Sociology: ‘Varieties of Political Expression’ 
Revisited,” American Journal of Sociology 78 [March 1973]: 1063-93, particularly pp. 
1083-93). 

33 For analyses of the logic of functionalist inquiry, see R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific 
Explanation (New York: Harper Bros., 1953), chaps. 9 and 10; Carl G. Hempel, ““The 
Logic of Functional Analysis” in Symposium on Sociological Theory, ed. L. Gross (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1959), pp. 271-307; Percy S. Cohen, Modern Social Theory 
(New York: Basic Books, 1968), pp. 58-64; Francesca Cancian, “Functional Analysis 
of Change,” American Sociological Review 25 (December 1960): 818—27; S. F. Nadel, 
Foundations of Social Anthropology (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), pp. 373-78; 
Ernest Nagel, “Teleological Explanation and Teleological Systems,” in Readings in the 
Philosophy of Science, ed. H. Feigl and M. Brodbeck (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953), pp. 537-58; Phillip Ronald Dore, “Function and Cause,” American Sociological 
Review 26 (December 1961): 843-53; Charles J. Erasmus, “Obviating the Functions 
of Functionalism,” Social Forces 45 (March 1967): 319-28; Harry C. Bredemeier, ““The 
Methodology of Functionalism,” American Sociological Review 20 (April 1955): 173- 
80; Bernard Barber, “Structural-Functional Analysis: Some Problems and Misunderstand- 
ings,” American Sociological Review 21 (April 1956): 129-35; Robert K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 44-61; Arthur L. 
Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1968), 
pp. 80-116; Hans Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification in Sociology (Totowa, N.J.: 
Bedminister Press, 1965), pp. 74-79. 
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indictinent of Parsons’ requisite functionalism can be sustained, it can 
be considered to represent a serious criticism. For Parsons’ strategy for 
theory building has revolved around the assumption that his system of 
concepts can generate testable systems of propositions that account for 
events in the empirical world. But if such a conceptual system inspires 
illegitimate teleologies and tautologous propositions, then its utility as 
a strategy for building sociological theory can be called into question. 

The Issue of Teleology. Parsons always considered “‘action’”’ to be 
goal-directed—whether it is a single “‘unit act’’ or the complex inforina- 
tional and energic interchanges among the organismic, personality, social, 
and cultural systems. Thus, Parsons’ conceptualization of “goal attain- 
ment” as a basic system requisite would make inevitable teleological 
propositions, since for Parsons much social action can only be understood 
in terms of the ends it is designed to serve. Such propositions, however, 
are often considered to be vague, for to assess the goal-attainment conse- 
quences of a particular process can frequently be used as a way to obscure 
the specific causal chains whereby goal-attainment sectors in a system 
activate processes to meet specified end states. Yet, when looking closely 
at the Parsonian legacy, it is clear that his many essays are vitally con- 
cerned with just how, and through what processes, system processes 
are activated to meet goal states. For example, Parsons’ various works 
on how political systems strive to legitimate themselves are filled with 
both analytical and descriptive accounts of how the processes—such as 
patterns of socialization in educational and kinship institutions—are acti- 
vated to meet goal-attainment requisites.34 While the empirical adequacy 
of this discussion can be questioned, Parsons’ analysis does not present 
illegitimate teleologies, for his work reveals a clear concern for document- 
ing the causal chains involved in activating processes designed to meet 
various end states. 

It is perhaps the other three requisites—adaptation, integration, and 
latency—which would seemingly pose a more serious problem of illegiti- 
mate teleology. Critics would argue that to analyze structures and pro- 
cesses in terms of their functions for these three system needs compels 
analysts to state their propositions teleologically, when in fact the pro- 
cesses so described may not be goal-directed or teleological. Logically, 
as several commentators have pointed out, teleological phrasing of propo- 

34 For example, see Talcott Parsons “‘Authority, Legitimation and Political Action” 
in Authority, ed. C. J. Friedrich (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958); 
Parsons, “On the Concept of Power’; and Talcott Parsons, “The Political Aspect of 


Structure and Process,” in Varieties of Political Theory, ed. David Easton (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 
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sitions in the absence of clear-cut goal-attainment processes does not 
necessarily make the proposition illegitimate, for at least two reasons. 

1. Nagel has argued that phrasing statements in a teleological fashion 
is merely a shorthand way of stating the same causal relationship 
nonteleologically.25 For example, to argue that the relief of anxiety (an 
end state) is the “latency function” of religion (a present phenomenon) 
can be rephrased nonteleologically without loss of asserted content: under 


conditions C;, C2, Cs, . . . , Cn, religion (concept x) causes reduction 
of group anxiety (concept y). Such a form is quite acceptable in that 
it involves existence and relational statements: Under C,, Co, ... , 


Cn, variations in x cause variations in y. However, other authors have 
contended that such transposition is not always possible, because the 
existence statements so necessary to such conversion are absent from 
the statements of functionalists such as Parsons. Without necessary exis- 
tence statements, to assert that the function of religion is to reduce 
group anxiety can be interpreted to mean that the latency needs of 
the group for low levels of anxiety cause the emergence of religion. 
This most likely constitutes an illegitimate teleology, since little informa- 
tion is provided about the nature of the “latency purposes” of the given 
system and the specific causal chains involved in keeping the system 
in pursuit of its latency goals. Or, if teleology is not intended, then 
the statement is simply vague, offering none of the necessary information 
that would allow its conversion to a nonteleological form. As Nadel 
was led to conclude: ““To pronounce at once upon the ultimate functions 
subserved by social facts is to short-circuit explanation and reduce it 
to generalities which, so prematurely stated, have little significance.’’%6 

However, a careful review of Parsons’ work reveals many insightful 
essays on the processes and mechanisms whereby various system requisites 
are maintained. This fact mitigates the severity of the critics’ charges, 
for such descriptions do specify conditions under which requisites are 
met by specific parts of the more inclusive system. However, the fact 
that Parsons frequently describes these processes in essays that are not 
systematically tied to his more formal conceptualizations of action theory 
makes the conversion of teleological statements into nonteleological form 
somewhat difficult. Such conversion would require considerable synthesis 
of the conceptual scheme with Parsons’ more discursive essays on a 
wide variety of system processes. Despite the fact that Parsons has ne- 


35 Nagel, ““Teleological Explanation and Teleological Systems.”’ 
36 Nadel, Foundations of Social Anthropology, p. 375. 
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glected this important task, such synthesis is possible—thus throwing 
into doubt the assertion that Parsons has, in principle, ‘short-circuited 
explanation.” Rather, Parsons has merely failed to realize the full explana- 
tory power of a more rigorous attempt to link his formal theory of action 
to his more discursive essays on a wide range of empirical events. For 
example, Parsons’3?7 analytical discussion of how inputs from the latency 
sector of appropriately skilled (socialized) labor into the adaptive sector, 
or economy, of a social system would be greatly supplemented by a 
more systematic linking of his numerous essays on socialization to these 
analytical statements.38 If such a task were more seriously undertaken, 
even critics such as Nadel would have difficulty asserting that Parsons’ 
use of system requisites such as adaptation had allowed him to “short 
circuit” a full causal explanation. 

2. Perhaps the most significant defense of Parsons’ tendency to phrase 
propositions teleologically comes from the fact that such propositions 
point to reverse causal chains that are typical of many social phenomena.?9 
By emphasizing that the function served by a structure in maintaining 
the needs of the whole could cause the emergence of that structure, 
Parsons’ functional imperativism forces analysis to be attuned to those 
causal processes involved in the initial selection, from the infinite variety 
of possible social structures, of only certain types of structures. The 
persistence over time of these selected structures can also be explained 
by the needs and/or equilibrium states of the whole: Those structures 
having consequences for meeting needs and/or maintaining an equilib- 
rium have a “selective advantage”’ over those that do not. Such statements 
need not be illegitimate teleologies, for it is quite possible for the systemic 
whole to exist prior in time to the structures that emerge and persist 
to maintain that whole. 

For example, Parsons’ analysis of the evolution of legal systems and 
their impact on the transition to a ““modern’”’ system of societies represents 


37 See, for example, Parsons and Smelser, Economy and Society; Talcott Parsons, 
“Some Reflections on the Institutional Framework of Economic Development,” The 
Challenge of Development: A Symposium (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 1958). 


38 See, for example, Talcott Parsons, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process 
(New York: Free Press, 1955); Talcott Parsons, “Social Structure and the Development 
of Personality,” Psychiatry 34 (November 1958): 321-40; Talcott Parsons, ““The School 
Class as a Social System,” Harvard Educational Review 54 (Fall 1959): 487-99; Talcott 
Parsons, ‘““The Link between Character and Society,” in Culture and Social Character, 
ed. S. M. Lipset and L. Lowenthal (New York: Free Press, 1961); Talcott Parsons, 
“Youth in the Context of American Society,’ Daedalus 28 (Winter 1961); Talcott 
Parsons, “Comment on Dennis Wrong’s “The Over-socialized Conception of Man,’”’ 
Psychoanalysis and Psychoanalytic Review 10 {Summer 1962): 322-34; and Talcott 
Parsons, Social Structure and Personality (New York: Free Press, 1964). 


39 Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories, pp. 87-93. 
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the use of such a reverse causal chain.4° Legal residues (codified, secular 
codes) of previous cultures—most notably Greece—came to have a selec- 
tive advantage in subsequent societies, because they allowed for the secu- 
lar legitimation of the political system, while at the same time regulating 
diverse institutional spheres, such as the economy, family, and religion.*1 

Furthermore, it is not even necessary to impute purpose to the systemic 
whole. Just as in the biophysical world ecological and population balances 
are maintained by nonpurposive selective processes (for example, preda- 
tors increase until they eat themselves out of food, and then decrease 
until the food supply regenerates itself), so social wholes can maintain 
themselves in a state of equilibrium or meet the imperatives necessary 
for survival. 

This line of argument has led Stinchcombe to summarize: 


Functional explanations are thus complex forms of causal theories. They 
involve causal connections among. . . variables as with a special causal 
priority of the consequences of activity in total explanation. There has 
been a good deal of philosophical confusion about such explanations, 
mainly due to the theorist’s lack of imagination in realizing the variety 
of reverse causal processes which can select behavior or structures according 
to their consequences.*? 


The above considerations would lead to some tentative conclusion 
about Parsons’ scheme and the issue of teleology: (1) The scheme has 
always been teleological, from the initial conceptualization of unit acts 
to the four-function paradigm embracing the concept of goal attainment. 
(2) Contrary to the opinion of his detractors, most of Parsons’ theoretical 
statements can be converted into nonteleological form, such that relevant 
statements about the conditions under which x varies with y can be 
discerned. (3) Parsons’ work is filled with discussions on the mechanisms 
and processes through which specific end states or requisites of a system 
are met. (4) Parsons’ work is replete with reverse causal chains in which 
a systemic whole existing prior in time to the emergence of subsystems 
causes the perpetuation of a subsystem because of its selective advantages 
in meeting problems faced by the systemic whole. 

Most of the criticisms outlining the dangers of illegitimate teleology 
in functional theorizing have drawn examples from early functional] an- 
thropology, where it is relatively easy to expose the questionable teleolo- 


49 Parsons, Societies, pp. 69-115. 

41 For the details of what is obviously a more complex argument, see Parsons, Societies, 
pp. 95-115, and System of Modern Societies. 

42 Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories, p. 100. 
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gies of thinkers such as Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. But it is difficult 
to see how Parsons’ notion of system requisites has led him to this 
same trap, thus allowing the defenders of the action-theoretic strategy 
to challenge the critics to find conspicuous instances in Parsons’ work 
where there is an illegitimate teleology. 

The Issue of Tautology. Parsons’ conceptualization of four system 
requisites—adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and latency—is 
based on the assumption that if these requisites are not met, “survival” 
of the system is threatened. However, when employing this assumption, 
it is necessary to know what level of failure in meeting each of these 
requisites is necessary to pronounce a crisis of survival. How does one 
determine when adaptive needs are not being met? Goal attainment 
needs? Integrative requisites? And latency needs? Unless there is some 
way to determine what constitutes the survival and nonsurvival of a 
system, propositions documenting the contribution of items for meeting 
survival requisites become tautologous: The item meets survival needs 
of the system because the system exists and, therefore, must be surviving. 
Thus, to phrase propositions with regard to system requisites of adapta- 
tion, goal attainment, integration, and latency, Parsons would have to 
provide either of two types of information: (1) evidence on a “‘nonsurviv- 
ing’ system where a particular item did not exist; or (2) specific criteria 
as to what constitutes survival and nonsurvival in various types and classes 
of social systems. Without this kind of information, propositions employ- 
ing notions of requisites are likely to be untestable, even in principle; 
therefore, they are not likely to be very useful in building sociological 
theory. 

Parsons’ solution to this problem has not been elegant, for he has 
been unable to provide clear criteria specifying the minimal levels of 
adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and latency necessary for system 
survival. At times, however, Parsons has accumulated “‘evidence”’ of sys- 
tems that did not meet certain requisites and therefore did not “‘survive.”’ 
For example, in his recent analysis of social evolution, he is able to 
discern, at least to his satisfaction, when certain requisites for evolutionary 
development were not met, since it is relatively “‘easy” to establish that 
in a given historical period a system ceased to evolve. For instance, in 
his discussion of why Greece and Israel failed to move beyond what 
he termed the ‘“‘advanced intermediate” stage of evolution, he postulates 
that certain integrative requisites had not been met—namely, the codif- 
cation of universalistic norms (legal codes) that legitimated the political 
(goal attainment) system, while insulating other institutional spheres 
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(such as family, religion, economy) from each other.*? This kind of analy- 
sis would seemingly denote some of the important structural and cultural 
components necessary for meeting various requisites for adaptation, goal 
attainment, integration, and latency in historical and, by inference, con- 
temporary societies at different levels of development. The absence of 
these components, Parsons implies, would indicate that these systems 
are not meeting requisites for further development. However, requisites 
for further development are not quite the same as those for survival, 
although a failure to meet requisites for the next stage of evolution 
gives some indication of what is minimally necessary for survival of sys- 
tems at this next stage. Thus, while Parsons has obviated at least some 
of the problems of tautology in his extensive use of system requisites, 
his “‘solution’’ is not likely to silence the critics—perhaps with some 
justification. 

The Theoretical Utility of Survival Imperatives. Considering the 
problems of tautology created by using the concept of requisites, it may 
be asked: What do requisites add to Parsons’ theoretical scheme and 
to the analysis of specific events? And why does he continue to use 
the concept? For the detractors of imperativism, it would appear possible 
to document the conditions under which events influence each other 
in systemic wholes without dragging in notions of survival requisites. 
In fact, as the critics might observe, Parsons often appears to abandon 
reference to system requisites when discussing concrete empirical events, 
causing one to ponder why the requisites are retained in his more formal 
conceptual edifice. 

An answer to such queries can only be tentative, but Parsons appears 
to retain the requisites for strategic reasons: to provide crude and rough 
criteria for distinguishing ‘“‘important’”’ from “unimportant” social pro- 
cesses. Parsons’ entire intellectual career has been spent elaborating the 
complex systems of interrelationships among the basic “unit acts” he 
first described in The Structure of Social Action. The more the system 
cf concepts has been brought to bear on increasingly complex patterns 
or organization among unit acts, the more Parsons has relied upon the 
requisites to sort out what processes in these complex patterns of interac- 
tion will help explain the most “variance.” Thus, Parsons’ imperatives 
constitute not so much a metaphysical entity, but a yardstick for distin- 
guishing what is “crucial” from “not crucial’? among the vast number 
of potential processes in social systems. Despite the fact that Parsons 


43 Parsons, Societies, pp. 69-115. 
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is unable to specify exact criteria for assessing whether adaptive, goal- 
attainment, integrative, and latency needs are being met, he appears 
to be able to use these somewhat vaguely conceptualized requisites to 
assess the theoretical significance of concrete social phenomena. To the 
extent that Parsons has employed the requisites in his many essays, the 
widely acknowledged insightfulness of these essays, which even the critics 
do not deny, can perhaps justify his continued use of the requisites to 
assess social phenomena. 

Furthermore, as Parsons would seemingly argue, the requisites can 
be particularly useful in studying complex empirical systems, since for 
empirical systems it may be possible to specify more precisely criteria 
necessary for their survival. With these criteria, it is then possible to 
distinguish significant from less significant social processes in these sys- 
tems, thereby assuring more insightful explanations. It appears, then, 
that despite some of the logical problems created by their retention, 
Parsons feels that the strategic value of the requisites in explaining social 
processes in social systems will more than compensate for the logical 
difficulties so frequently stressed by the critics. 


TALCOTT PARSONS: AN OVERVIEW 


The theory of action as it has unfolded over the last decades reveals 
an enormous amount of continuity—starting with the basic unit act 
and proliferating into the cybernetic hierarchy of control among the 
systems of action. Such continuity is the outgrowth of Parsons’ particular 
view of how theory in sociology should be constructed, for he has consis- 
tently advocated the priority of systems of concepts over systems of 
propositions. The latter can only be useful when the former task is 
sufhciently completed. 

Both the substantive vision of the world connoted by Parsons’ concepts 
and the logical problems imputed to the scheme have stimulated wide- 
spread criticism of his functional perspective. In fact, it is unlikely that 
other forms of sociological theorizing can be understood unless the revul- 
sion of many critics for the perspective is appreciated. As will become 
evident in subsequent chapters, other theoretical perspectives in sociology 
typically begin with a rejection of Parsonian functionalism and then 
proceed to build what is considered a more desirable alternative. In 
fact, Parsons appears to have become “‘the straw man” of sociological 
theorizing, for no “‘‘theory” is now considered adequate unless it has 
performed the necessary ritual of rejecting functional imperativism. 





THE BALANCE OF 
FUNCTIONS APPROACH: 
ROBERT K. MERTON 


THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE RANGE 


Just as Talcott Parsons was beginning to embrace a form of requisite 
functionalism,! Robert K. Merton launched a critique of Parsons’ func- 
tional strategy for building sociological theory.2, At the heart of this 
criticism was Merton’s contention that Parsons’ concern for developing 
an all-encompassing system of concepts would prove both futile and 
sterile: To search for “a total system of sociological theory, in which 
observations about every aspect of social behavior, organization, and 
change promptly find their preordained place, has the same exhilarating 
challenge and the same small promise as those many all-encompassing 
philosophical systems which have fallen into deserved disuse.’ 

For Merton, such grand theoretical schemes are premature, since 
the theoretical and empirical groundwork necessary for their completion 
has not been performed. Just as Einsteinian theory did not emerge with- 
out a long cumulative research foundation and theoretical legacy, so 


1 As will be recalled, Parsons in 1945 began to conceptualize unit acts in systemic 
terms and began to visualize such systems in terms of requisites. See Talcott Parsons, 
“The Present Position and Prospects of Systemic Theory in Sociology,” E’ssays in Sociolog- 
ical Theory (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949). 


2 Robert K. Merton, “‘Discussion of Parsons’ ‘The Position of Sociological Theory’,”’ 
American Sociological Review 13 (April 1948): 164-68. 


3 Ibid. Most of Merton’s significant essays on functionalism have been included, 
and frequently expanded upon, in Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1949). Quotation taken from page 45 of the 1968 edition 
of this classic work. Most subsequent references will be made to the articles incorporated 
into this book. For more recent essays on Merton’s work, see Lewis A. Coser, ed., 
The Idea of Social Structure (New York: The Free Press, 1975). 
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sociological theory will have to wait for its Einstein, primarily because 
“it has not yet found its Kepler—to say nothing of its Newton, Laplace, 
Gibbs, Maxwell or Planck.’’4 

In the absence of this foundation, what passes for sociological theory, 
in Merton’s critical eye, consists of “general orientations toward data, 
suggesting types of variables which theorists must somehow take into 
account, rather than clearly formulated, verifiable statements of relation- 
ships between specified variables.”> Strategies advocated by those such 
as Parsons are not really “theory,” but “philosophical systems,” with 
“their varied suggestiveness, their architectonic splendor, and _ their 
sterility.”"° However, to pursue the opposite strategy of constructing in- 
ventories of low-level empirical propositions will prove equally sterile, 
thus suggesting to Merton the need for “‘theories of the middle range” 
in sociology. 

Theories of the middle range offer more theoretical promise than 
grand theory, because they are couched at a lower level of abstraction, 
revealing clearly defined and operationalized concepts that are incorpo- 
rated into statements of covariance for a limited range of phenomena. 
While middle range theories are abstract, they are also connected to 
the empirical world, thus encouraging the research so necessary for the 
clarification of concepts and reformulation of theoretical generalizations. 
Without this interplay between theory and research, theoretical schemes 
will remain suggestive congeries of concepts, which are incapable of 
being refuted, while, on the other hand, empirical research will remain 
unsystematic, disjointed, and of little utility in expanding a body of 
sociological knowledge. Thus, by following a middle-range strategy, the 
concepts and propositions of sociological theory will become more tightly 
organized as theoretically focused empirical research forces clarification, 
elaboration, and reformulation of the concepts and propositions of each 
middle-range theory. 

From this growing clarity in theories directed at a limited range of 
phenomena and supported by empirical research can eventually come 
the more encompassing theoretical schemes. In fact, for Merton, while 
it is necessary to concentrate energies on the construction of limited 
theories that inspire research, theorists must also be concerned with 
“consolidating the special theories into a more general set of concepts 
and mutually consistent propositions.” The special theories of sociology 


4 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, p. 47. 

5 Ibid., p. 42. : 

6 [bid., p. 51. 

7 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1957), p. 10. 
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must therefore be formulated with an eye toward what they can offer 
more general sociological theorizing. However, just how these middle- 
range theories should be formulated to facilitate their eventual consolida- 
tion into a more general theory poses a difficult analytical problem, for 
which Merton has a ready solution: A form of functionalism should 
be utilized in formulating the theories of the middle range. Such func- 
tional theorizing is to take. the form of a paradigm that would allow 
for both the easy specification and elaboration of relevant concepts, 
while encouraging systematic revision and reformulation as empirical 
findings would dictate. Conceived in this way, functionalism became 
for Merton a method for building not only theories of the middle range 
but also the grand theoretical schemes that would someday subsume 
such theories of the middle range. Thus, in a vein similar to Parsons, 
functionalism for Merton represents a strategy for ordering concepts 
and for sorting out significant from insignificant social processes. But, 
unlike Parsons’ strategy, Merton’s functional strategy requires first the 
formulation of a body of middle-range theories. Only when this ground- 
work has been laid should a functional protocol be used to construct 
more abstract theoretical systems. 


MERTON’S “PARADIGM” FOR FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


As with most commentators on functional analysis, Merton begins 
his discussion with a review of the mistakes of early functionalists, particu- 
larly the anthropologists Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown.? Generally, 
Merton saw functional theorizing as potentially embracing three ques- 
tionable postulates: (1) the functional unity of social systems, (2) the 
functional universality of social items, and (3) the indispensibility of 
functional items for social systems.?° 

The Functional Unity Postulate. As we can recall from Chapter 
2, Radcliffe-Brown in following Durkheim’s lead frequently transformed 
the “hypothesis” that social systems reveal social integration into a neces- 
Sary requisite or need for social survival. While it is difficult to argue 
that human societies do not possess some degree of integration—for 
otherwise they would not be systems—Merton views the degree of inte- 


8M. J. Mulkay (Functionalism, Exchange and Theoretical Strategy [New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971], pp. 98-99) argues a similar position, although he places less 
emphasis on Merton’s concern for eventually building grand theory with his functional 
protocol. 

® Robert K. Merton, ‘“Manifest and Latent Functions,” in Social Theory and Social 
Structure (1968), pp. 74-91. 


10 See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 45-61. 
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gration in a system as an issue to be empirically determined. To assume, 
however subtly, that a high degree of functional unity must exist in a 
social system is to define away the important theoretical and empirical 
questions: What levels of integration exist for different systerns? What 
various types of integration can be discerned? Are varying degrees of 
integration evident for different segments of a system? And, most impor- 
tantly, what variety of processes lead to different levels, forms, and types 
of integration for different spheres of social systems? For Merton, to 
begin analysis with the postulate of “functional unity” or integration 
of the social whole can divert attention away from not only these ques- 
tions, but also the varied and “disparate consequences of a given social 
or cultural item (usage, belief, behavior pattern, institutions) for diverse 
social groups and for individual members of these groups.”’#? 

Underlying this discussion of the functional unity imputed to systemic 
wholes is an implicit criticism of Parsons’ early concern with social inte- 
gration. As will be recalled, Parsons first postulated only one requisite 
in his early functional work: the need for integration.!2 Later, this postu- 
late was to be expanded into three additional functional requisites for 
adaptation, goal attainment, and latency. But Parsons’ functionalism 
appears to have begun with the same concerns evident in Durkheim’s 
and Radcliffe-Brown’s work, leading Merton to question the “heuristic 
value”’ of an assumption that can divert attention away from important 
theoretical and empirical questions. Thus, in the place of the postulate 
of functional unity should be an emphasis on varying types, forms, levels, 
and spheres of social integration and the varying consequences of the 
existence of items for specified segments of social systems. In this way, 
Merton begins to direct functional analysis away from concern with 
total systems toward an emphasis on how different patterns of social 
organization within more inclusive social systems are created, maintained, 
and changed not only by the requisites of the total system but also by 
interaction among sociocultural items within systemic wholes. 

The Issue of Functional Universality. One result of an emphasis 
on functional unity was that some early anthropologists assumed that 
if a social item existed in an ongoing system, it must therefore have 
had positive consequences for the integration of the social system. This 
assumption tended to result in tautologous statements of the form: A 
system exists; an item is a part of the system; therefore, the item is 
positively functional for the maintenance of the system. 


11 Merton, Social Theory and ‘Social Structure (1968), pp. 81-82. 


12 See Parsons, ‘‘Present Position and Prospects of Systemic Theory,” and Talcott 
Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1951). 
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For Merton, if an examination of empirical systems is undertaken, 
it is clear that there is a wider range of empirical possibilities. First, 
items may be not only positively functional for a system or ancther 
system item, but also dysfunctional for either particular items or the 
systemic whole. Second, some consequences, whether functional or dys- 
functional, are intended and recognized by system incumbents and are 
thus manifest, whereas other consequences are not intended or recognized 
and are therefore /atent. Thus, in contrast with the assertions of Malinow- 
ski and Radcliffe-Brown, Merton proposes the analysis of diverse conse- 
quences or functions of sociocultural items—whether positive or negative, 
manifest or latent—“‘for individuals, for sub-groups, and for the more 
inclusive social structure and culture.”!3 In turn, the analysis of varied 
consequences requires the calculation of a “‘net balance of consequences” 
of items for each other and more inclusive systems. In this way, Merton 
visualizes contemporary functional thought as compensating for the ex- 
cesses of earlier forms of analysis by focusing on the crucial types of 
consequences of sociocultural items for each other and, if the facts dictate, 
for the social whole. 

The Issue of Indispensability. Somewhat out of context and unfairly, 
Merton quotes Malinowski’s assertion that every cultural item “‘fulfills 
some vital function, has some task to accomplish, represents an indispensa- 
ble part within a working whole” as simply an extreme statement of 
two interrelated issues in functional analysis: (2) Do social systems have 
functional requisites or needs that must be fulfilled? (6) Are there certain 
crucial structures that are indispensable for fulfilling these functions? 

In response to the first question, Merton provides a tentative yes, 
but with an important qualification: The functional requisites must be 
established empirically for specific systems. For actual groups or whole 
societies it is possible to ascertain the “‘conditions necessary for their 
survival,” and it is of theoretical importance to determine which struc- 
tures, through what specific processes, have consequences for these condi- 
tions. But to assume a system of universal requisites—as Parsons does— 
adds little to theoretical analysis, since to stress that certain functions 
must be met in all systems simply leads observers to describe processes 
in social systems which meet these requisites. Such descriptions, Merton 
contends, can be done without the excess baggage of system requisites, 
for it is more desirable to describe cultural patterns and then assess 
their various consequences in meeting the specific needs of different 
segments of concrete empirical systems. 

Merton’s answer to the second question is emphatic: Empirical evi- 


13 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1968), p. 84. 
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dence makes the assertion that only certain structures can fulfill system 
requisites obviously false. Examination of the empirical world reveals 
quite clearly that ‘alternative structures’ can exist to fulfill basically 
the same requisites in both similar and diverse systems. This fact leads 
Merton to postulate the importance in functional analysis of concern 
with various types of “functional alternatives,” or “functional equiva- 
lents,” and “functional substitutes” within social systems. In this way, 
functional analysis would not view as indispensable the social items of 
a system and thereby would avoid the tautologous trap of assuming 
that items must exist to assure the continued existence of a system. 
Furthermore, in looking for functional alternatives, analytical attention 
would be drawn to questions about the “range” of items that could 
serve as functional equivalents. If these questions are to be answered 
adequately, analysts should then determine why a particular item was 
selected from a range of possible alternatives, leading to questions about 
the “structural context” and “structural limits’ that might circumscribe 
the range of alternatives and account for the emergence of one item 
over another. For Merton, examination of these interrelated questions 
would thus facilitate the separate analysis of the causes and consequences 
of structural items. By asking why one particular structure instead of 
various alternatives had emerged, analysts would not forget to document 
the specific processes leading to an item’s emergence as separate from 
its functional consequences. In this way, the danger of assuming that 
items must exist to fulfill system needs would be avoided. 

In looking back at Merton’s criticisms of traditional anthropological 
reasoning, and by implication, that of some contemporary functionalists, 
it is evident that much of his assessment of these three “functional 
postulates” involves the destruction of “straw men.” Yet, in destroying 
his straw men Merton was led to formulate alternative postulates, which 
advocated a concern for the multiple consequences of sociocultural items 
for each other and for more inclusive social wholes, without a priori 
assumptions of functional needs or imperatives. Rather, functional analy- 
sis must specify (a) the social patterns under consideration, whether a 
systemic whole or some subpart; (b) the various types of consequences 
of these patterns for empirically established survival requisites; and (c) 
the processes whereby some patterns rather than others come to exist 
and have the various consequences for each other and for systemic 
wholes.14 

With this form of functional analysis, Merton has sought to provide 


14 Merton’s actual paradigm is more extensive than the above listing, but this descrip- 
tion summarizes the thrust of his functional strategy. For the complete paradigm, see 
Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1968), pp. 104-9. 
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“the minimum set of concepts with which the sociologist must operate 
in order to carry through an adequate functional analysis.”35 In doing 
so, Merton hopes that this strategy will allow sociological analysis to 
avoid some of the mistaken postulates and assumptions of previous at- 
tempts to use a functional strategy. While the requisite functionalism 
of Parsons is only briefly assessed in Merton’s proposals, it appears that 
he is stressing the need for. an alternative form of functional analysis 
in which there is less concern with total systems and abstract statements 
of system requisites. Instead, to build ‘‘theories of the middle range,” 
it is necessary to focus attention on the mutual and varied consequences 
of specified system parts for each other and for systemic wholes. While 
these parts and systemic wholes have conditions necessary for their sur- 
vival, these conditions must be empirically established. For only through 
a clear understanding of the actual requisites of a concrete system can 
the needs of social structures provide a useful set of criteria for assessing 
the consequences, or functions, of social items. Furthermore, while the 
analysis of consequences of items is the unique feature of functional 
analysis, it is also necessary to discover the causal processes that have 
resulted in a particular item having a specified set of consequences for 
other items and systemic wholes. To assure adherence to this form of 
structural analysis, Merton went so far as to outline a set of procedures 
for executing the general guidelines of his functional orientation. 


A PROTOCOL FOR EXECUTING 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


To ascertain the causes and consequences of particular structures and 
processes, Merton insists that functional analysis begin with ‘‘sheer de- 
scription” of the activities of individuals and groups under study. In 
describing the patterns of interaction and activity among units under 
investigation, it will be possible to discern clearly the social items to 
be subjected to functional analysis. Such descriptions can also provide 
“a major clue to the functions performed” by such patterned activity. 
In order for these functions to become more evident, however, additional 
steps are necessary. 

The first of these steps is for investigators to indicate the principal 
alternatives that are excluded by the dominance of a particular pattern. 
Such description of the excluded alternatives provides an indication of 
the “structural context”’ from which an observed patterned first emerged 
and is now maintained—thereby offering further clues about the func- 


15 Ibid., p. 109. 
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tions, or consequences, the item might have for other items and perhaps 
for the systemic whole. The second analytical step beyond sheer descrip- 
tion involves an assessment of the “meaning,” or mental and emotional 
significance, of the activity for members of the group. Description of 
these meanings may offer some indication of the motives behind the 
activities of the individuals involved, and thereby shed some tentative 
light on the “manifest” functions of an activity. These descriptions re- 
quire a third analytical step of discerning ‘‘some array of motives for 
conformity or for deviation” among participants, but these motives must 
not be confused with either the objective description of the pattern or 
the subsequent assessment of the functions served by the pattern. Yet, 
by understanding the configuration of motives for conformity and devia- 
tion among actors, an assessment of the psychological needs served (or 
not served) by a pattern can be understood—offering an additional clue 
to the various functions of the pattern under investigation. 

But focusing on the meanings and motives of those involved in an 
activity can skew analysis away from unintended or latent consequences 
of the activity. Thus, a final analytical step involves the description of 
how the patterns under investigation reveal regularities not recognized 
by participants, but which appear to have consequences for both the 
individuals involved and other central patterns or regularities in the sys- 
tem. In this way, analysis will be attuned to the latent functions of an 
item. 

By following each of these steps, Merton assumes that it will be 
possible to assess the “‘net balance of consequences”’ of the pattern under 
investigation, as well as to determine some of the independent causes 
of the item. These steps assure that a proper functional inquiry will 
ensue, because postulates of functional unity, assumptions of survival 
requisites, and convictions about indispensable parts do not precede the 
analysis of social structures and processes. On the contrary, attention 
is drawn only to observable patterns of activity, the structural context 
in which the focal pattern emerged and persists in the face of potential 
alternatives, the meaning of these patterns for actors involved, the actors’ 
motives for conformity and deviation, and the implications of the particu- 
lar pattern for unrecognized needs of individuals and other items in 
the social system. Thus, with this kind of preliminary work, functional 
analysis will avoid the logical and empirical problems of previous forms 
of functionalism. And, in this way, it can provide an understanding of 
the causes and consequences of system parts for each other and for 
more inclusive system units.?® 


16 Ibid p. 136: 
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An Illustration of Merton’s Protocol: 
Political Machines in America 


Merton’s paradigm and protocol for constructing functional theories 
of the middle range are remarkedly free of statements about individual 
and system needs or requisites. In his protocol statements, Merton appears 
to prefer to approach the question of the needs and requisites fulfilled 
by a particular item only after description of (a) the item in question, 
(b) the structural context in which the item survives, and (c) its meaning 
for the individuals involved. With this information, it is then possible 
to establish both the manifest and latent functions of an item, as well 
as the “‘net balance’ of functions and dysfunctions of the item for varied 
segments of a social system. Unfortunately, the implied sequencing of 
functional analysis is not always performed by Merton, presumably for 
at least two reasons. First, in selecting an established structure in a 
system for analysis, the investigator usually assumes that the item persists 
because it is fulfilling some need. As will be evident, Merton begins 
(as opposed to concludes) with this assumption in his analysis of political 
machines—thus leaving him to conclude that “structure affects function 
and function affects structure.”” When description of items begins with 
an implicit assumption of their functions for fulfilling needs, then it is 
more likely that the description will be performed in a way assuring 
confirmation of the implicit assumption. Second, in analyzing the struc- 
tural context of an item and assessing why it emerges and persists over 
alternative items, it is necessary to have some preconception of the func- 
tions served by an item in order to know why it fulfills a set of needs 
“better” than would various alternatives. Otherwise, it would be difficult 
to determine what potential alternatives could exist to “‘substitute”’ for 
the present item. 

For at least these two reasons, then, execution of Merton’s strategy 
is difhcult. This fact becomes particularly evident in his analysis of Ameri- 
can political machines. Much like that of his anthropological straw men, 
such as Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski, Merton’s recognition of the 
necessity for analyzing separately the causes and functions of structural 
items is not as evident in his actual account of empirical events. 

Merton begins his analysis of American political machines with the 
simple question: “How do they manage to continue in operation?’’}” 
Following this interesting question is an assumption reminiscent of Mali- 
nowski’s functional analysis: 

Preceding from the functional view, therefore, that we should ordinarily 
(not invariably) expect persistent social patterns and social structures to 


7? ibid., p. 125. 
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perform positive functions winch are at the time not fulfilled by other 
patterns and structures, the thought occurs that perhaps this publicly ma- 
ligned organization is, under present conditions, satisfying basic latent 
functions. [Merton’s emphasis}.!8 


In this passage, the fact that the word ordinarily is qualified by the 
parenthetical phrase not invariably is perhaps enough to allow Merton 
to escape the change of tautology: If an item persists in a surviving 
system, it must therefore have positive functions. Yet, Merton seems 
to be saying that if an enduring item does not fulfill manifest functions, 
then it fulfills latent functions, leading one to recall Merton’s portrayal 
of Malinowski’s dictum that “every custom, material object, idea and 
belief fulfills some vital function, has some task to accomplish.” For 
Merton, this assumption becomes translated into the dictum that social 
items which do not fulfill manifest functions must, therefore, fulfill latent 
ones; and, as is added in a footnote, if the item has dysfunctions for 
some segments of the population, its persistence implies that it ordinarily 
must have positive functions for meeting the needs of other segments. 

In fairness to Merton’s suggestive analysis of political machines, it 
should be emphasized that he was offering this analysis only as an illustra- 
tion of the usefulness of the distinction between manifest and latent 
functions. It was not intended as a full explication of his functional 
paradigm or protocol, but only as an example of how attention to latent 
functions can provide new insights into the operation of political ma- 
chines. However, it would appear that Merton’s commitment to a clear 
protocol was not enough to preclude an inadvertent lapse—so typical 
of earlier functionalists—into the postulates of universality of functions 
and functional indispensability. Thus, Merton appears to begin his con- 
crete analysis with a set of postulates that he earlier had gone to great 
lengths to discredit, resulting in this central assumption: 


The key structural function of the Boss is to organize, centralize and 
maintain in good working condition “‘the scattered fragments of power” 
which are at present dispersed through our political organization. By this 
centralization of political power, the boss can satisfy the needs of diverse 
subgroups in the larger community which are not adequately satisfied 
by legally devised and culturally approved social structures.9 


For Merton, political machines emerge in the “structural context”’ 
of a system in which power is decentralized to the extent that it cannot 
be mobilized to meet the needs of significant segments of the population. 


18 Iind., pp. 125—26. 
19 Ibid., p. 126. 
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The causal processes by which machines arise in this power vacuum to 
pick up the “scattered fragments of power’’ involve a sequence of events 
in which political machines are seen as able to satisfy the needs of 
diverse groups more effectively than “legally devised and culturally ap- 
proved social structures.”’ Logically, this form of analysis is not necessarily 
tautologous or an illegitimate teleology—as some critics might charge— 
because Merton appears to be asserting that political machines at one 
time had a selective advantage over alternative structures in meeting 
prior needs of certain segments in a system. This kind of “‘reverse causal 
chain,” to use Stinchcombe’s term,?° is a legitimate form of causal analy- 
sis, since the system needs are seen as existing prior in time to the 
events they cause—in this instance the emergence of political machines 
in the American social structure. Furthermore, it is not necessary to 
impute purposes—although at times purpose is certainly involved—to 
the segments of the system affected by the machines, since a political 
machine may be seen as a chance event that had a selective advantage 
over alternatives in a spiraling process similar to that which is typical 
of the expansions and contradictions of predator populations that grow 
rapidly until they eat themselves out of prey. Clearly, the emergence 
of a political machine is both a purposive and nonpurposive process in 
which the machine meets the prior needs of a population which has 
signaled to the leaders or the bosses of the machine the efficacy of 
their expanded pursuits (purpose) in meeting its needs. Eventually, in 
a spiraling process of this nature, the original needs of the population 
which caused the emergence and expansion of political machines and 
big city bosses may recede in causal significance as the needs of the 
well-established political machine cause, in a reverse causal process, cer- 
tain activities that have little consequence (or perhaps a dysfunctional 
consequence) for the needs of the population that initially caused the 
machine’s emergence. 

This kind of causal argument appears to be Merton’s intent, but, 
unfortunately, his overriding concern with discerning the functions of 
the political machines obscures this necessary causal analysis, for, as he 
is prone to remark, “whatever its specific historical origins, the political 
machine persists as an apparatus for satisfying unfulfilled needs of diverse 
groups in the population.’’2! By bypassing these specific causal chains 
involved in the emergence of the political machine in America, Merton 
is left with the relatively simple and ad hoc task of cross-tabulating 


20 Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1968), p. 100. 


21 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1968), p. 127. 
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the needs of a population and the activities of the political machine 
that fulfill thei. 

Kor example, the political machine fulfills the needs of deprived classes 
by providing vital services through the local neighborhood ward heeler, 
including “food baskets and jobs, legal and extralegal advice, setting to 
rights minor scrapes with the law, helping the bright poor boy to a 
political scholarship in a local college, looking after the bereaved,” and 
so on. The political machine, according to Merton, can provide these 
services more effectively than various alternatives, such as welfare agen- 
cies, settlement houses, legal aid clinics, and the like, because it offers 
these services in a personal way through the neighborhood ward heeler 
with a minimum of questions, red tape, and abuse to people’s self-respect. 
For other populations, such as the business community, the political 
machines provide another set of needed services—namely, political regu- 
lation and control of unbridled competition among corporations and 
businesses without undue governmental interference in the specific opera- 
tions of economic enterprises. By virtue of controlling various public 
agencies and bureaus, the big city boss can rationalize and organize 
relations among economic organizations, while, at the same time, prevent- 
ing too much governmental scrutiny into their various illegal activities. 
The political machine can perform this function more effectively than 
legal governmental alternatives because it recognizes the need of eco- 
nomic organizations for both regulation and noninterference in certain 
activities. In contrast, legally constituted government agencies would 
recognize only the former need—thus giving the political machine a 
selective advantage over legally constituted government. Similarly, the 
political machine can organize and rationalize illegal economic enterprises 
concerned with providing illicit services, including gambling, drugs, and 
prostitution, whereas legally constituted governmental agencies cannot 
condone, to say nothing of organizing, this kind of prevalent activity. 
Thus, for both legal and illegal businesses, the political machine provides 
protection by assuring a stable marketplace, high profits, and selective 
governmental regulation. Finally, for another population—notably the 
deprived—the political machine provides opportunities for social mobility 
in a society where monetary success is a strong cultural value, but where 
actual opportunities for such success are closed to many deprived groups. 
Thus, by opening the doors to social mobility for members of deprived 
groups who do not have “‘legitimate’’ opportunities, the political machine 
meets the needs of the deprived, while,-at the same time, assuring itself 
of loyal, committed, and grateful personnel. 

Merton’s functional explanation of the persistence of political ma- 
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chines has considerable plausibility, for, indeed, the existence of political 
machines in America was correlated with a relatively ineffective federal 
establishment, deprived urban masses, high demand for illegal services, 
and high degrees of economic competition. But most of Merton’s account 
is simply a statement of correlation, dressed in functional assumptions 
about how the needs of “‘diverse subgroups” led to the emergence and 
persistence of political machines in America. As is obvious, statements 
of correlation are not causal statements. To the extent that it simply 
notes the correlation between social needs and political machines, Mer- 
ton’s analysis will be of little utility in building theoretical statements 
of the form: under C;, C2, C3,. . . , Cn, x causes variation in y. There 
are many implied causal chains in Metron’s analysis, but his failure to 
make them explicit detracts from his analysis. As was emphasized in 
Chapter 2, Durkheim’s concrete analysis of the division of labor lapsed 
into statements implying, at the very least, that the “need for social 
order” caused the division of labor.22 Without explicit causal statements 
about how the need for order caused the division of labor, the analysis 
constituted an illegitimate teleology. 

The difficulties that these “founders” of functionalism had in separat- 
ing cause and function were clearly recognized by Merton and, presum- 
ably, served as the impetus to his insightful explication of a paradigm 
and protocol for functional analysis. Yet, much like his predecessors, 
Merton abandons the very protocol that would keep cause and function 
separated. Merton indicates that the emergence and persistence of politi- 
cal machines occur in response to needs, without documenting very 
precisely the causal chains through which needs cause the emergence 
and persistence of an event. 

Merton also appears to fall into the problems of tautology that he 
imputes—incorrectly, we should emphasize— to Malinowski’s functional 
analysis. By assuming that “‘ordinarily” persistent structures serve positive 
functions for meeting the needs of some segment of the population, 
Merton indicates that if an item persists in an existing system, then it 
is functional (perhaps only latent) for some groups. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that Merton falls back onto this postulate, since he went to such 
great lengths to sound the warning against just this assumption. Yet, 
Merton’s analysis of political machines does not start with a description 
of the phenomenon, nor does he initially address the structural context 
in which it exists, but rather, Merton begins with the assumption that 


22 Emile Durkheim, The Rules of the Sociological Method (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1938), p. 96. 
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political machines exist to fulfill a function—if not a manifest function, 
then a latent one. 

This criticism of Merton’s analysis of a concrete phenomenon does 
not mean that, with more specification of causal processes, charges of 
tautology and illegitimate teleology could be avoided. Indeed, with more 
specification of the “historical origins” of the political machines and 
of the “‘feedback”’ processes between political machines, on the one 
hand, and the segments of the population they serve, on the other, 
Merton’s account could be rephrased in less suspicious causal terms. 
This fact leads to an important question: Why did Merton fail to specify 
the causal chains that would make less suspicious his propositions? One 
answer to this question is simply that Merton offered this account of 
political machines only as an illustration of the utility in the concept 
of Jatent functions. As an illustration, the account would naturally be 
brief and not involve a thorough explication of the emergence of political 
machines in America. Merton’s awareness of the problems inherent in 
previous functional analysis would lend credence to this argument, for 
how could he fall into the very traps that he sought to avoid? 

However, Durkheim’s and Radcliffe-Brown’s similar failure to avoid 
completely the logical problems they clearly understood raises the more 
fundamental question: Is there something about functional analysis that 
encourages theorists to short circuit causal explanation? 


Another Illustration of Merton’s Protocol: 
“Social Structure and Anomie’’ 


Probably the most widely read and influential theory developed by 
Merton is found in his essay, “‘Social Structure and Anomie.” Perhaps 
no single theoretical essay of this century has prompted as much research 
and theoretical commentary as this. While the essay containing the 
initial formulation of the theory was written before Merton explicitly 
formulated his middle-range strategy and functional protocol, it has con- 
sistently reappeared in the various editions of his Social Theory and 
Social Structure after the discussion of his strategy and protocol. More- 
over, his defense and elaboration of the theory in recent editions of 
Social Theory and Social Structure would argue to the point that he 
considers the theory of “‘social structure and anomie” to illustrate the 
functional protocol and middle-range strategy.?% 

Merton’s theory of anomie seeks to answer the question: What causes 


23 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1968), pp. 185-248. 
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deviance, its rate and type in a society? The way this question is formu- 
lated reveals Merton’s debt to Durkheim who had asked much the same 
question about suicide.24 Moreover, in seeking to maintain this continuity 
with Durkheim, he expands upon Durkheim’s concept of anomie. Devi- 
ance is to be seen as a response or “‘adaptation”’ by populations in society 
to a state of anomie, while anomie is the result of malintegration within 
and between culture and structure. Thus, in approaching the question 
of deviance, Merton emphasizes that deviance is a result of malintegration 
and that the type of deviance is related to the nature of the malintegra- 
tion. In this emphasis can be found several functionalist assumptions: 
(1) Social systems are composed of interrelated parts; (2) these parts 
must reveal some degree of integration or, as Merton phrases it, equi/1b- 
rium; (3) malintegration or disequilibrium produces aberrant behavior; 
and (4) the nature of malintegration determines the type of aberrant 
behavior. 

In following, or as is actually the case, in anticipating, his functional 
protocol, Merton seeks to describe the item of concern in his analysis— 
the rate and type of deviant behavior and the structural context in which 
it appears. And while he rejects the view that deviance represents an 
expression of uncontrolled biological needs, he implicitly attempts to 
understand how culturally induced psychological needs operate to pro- 
duce deviance in individuals. And in keeping with his concern over 
functions/dysfunctions and the “net balance of consequences,” he implic- 
itly analyzes the consequences of deviance for different social units: the 
social whole, the subgroup revealing high rates of deviance, and the 
individual deviants themselves. For the social whole, the implication is 
that deviance is dysfunctional, although he implies certain positive conse- 
quences of “innovative” deviance. For the subgroups involved, deviance 
represents an “‘adaptation” and hence appears to have some positive 
consequences for resolving their position in a malintegrated system. And 
for the needs of individuals, the deviance resolves many of the frustra- 
tions, anxieties, and motivational conflicts, with the result that it can 
sometimes be viewed as functional. 

Merton’s thesis can be stated simply, but this statement glosses over 
many of the profound problems in the theory. Basically, Merton argues 
that one crucial point of integration or equilibrium in social systems is 
between cultural goals and the structural paths for achieving these goals. 
Implicitly, he follows Durkheim’s distinction between a system of ideas, 
or “‘collective conscience,” and a system of structured relationships among 


24 Emile Durkheim, Suicide (New York: The Free Press, 1951). 
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actors. Parsons visualized this distinction in terms of a cultural system 
and a social system. Merton follows this distinction, and like Durkheim 
and Parsons, recognizes that a major problem of integration exists be- 
tween culture and structure. In particular, he emphasizes that cultural 
ideas dictate goals or ends toward which action is to be directed—an 
emphasis corresponding to Parsons’ in the conceptualization of “‘the 
unit act” (see Chapter 3). Realizing desired ends or goals occurs through 
actions in the status-role structure of the social system. And each social 
system will prescribe “legitimate means” or institutionalized paths 
through which actions in pursuit of ends are to be channeled. Thus, 
in all social systems culture dictates goals and ends which give action 
in society direction, while social systems provide means or avenues for 
achieving these ends. These avenues are defined as legitimate by cultural 
norms. 

A system where cultural ends and structural means are integrated 
will be in equilibrium, because actors will all share, or have internalized, 
the goals and these will be a part of their psychological need structure. 
And, they will all accept as legitimate, and use, the means for realizing 
these ends. As Merton notes: 


An effective equilibrium between these two phases of the social structure 
is maintained so long as satisfactions accrue to individuals conforming 
to both cultural constraints, viz., satisfactions from achievement of goals 
and satisfactions emerging directly from the institutionally canonized 
modes of striving to attain them.?5 


Malintegration or disequilibrium occurs when the implied balance 
between ends and means does not exist. In other words, when actors 
accept ends, but reject, remain ignorant of, or cannot use legitimate 
means or when they reject, are ignorant of, or develop alternative ends, 
anomie is said to exist. As is clear, Merton’s use of Durkheim’s concept 
is much broader, extending beyond a state of “‘normlessness.” Yet, it 
is consistent with Durkheim’s intent to communicate a “lack of regula- 
since for Merton anomie exists 


? 


tion” by the “‘collective conscience,’ 
when dominant cultural goals and/or legitimate normative means do 
not regulate the conduct of actors. 

Merton’s particular concern appears to be (a) the conditions under 
which cultural goals are accepted by all segments of a population—that 
is, how they are internalized and become a part of their individual psycho- 
logical needs—and (b) the conditions under which institutionalized 


25 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (1968), p. 188. 
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means are unequally available to the members of a social system. This 
situation is anomic for some segments of the population; and it sets 
into motion efforts to adapt or cope with the disjunction between means 
and ends. It is this disequilibrium which causes deviance, with the rate 
and type of deviance reflecting the degree of disequilibrium, or anomie, 
and the location of affected populations in the social structure of a 
system. ' 

Merton’s essay is highly discursive, with the result that terms used 
to label concepts vary, and hence, the connotative meanings of concepts 
often shift. Furthermore, Merton never states his argument proposition- 
ally, making it dificult to discern the relationships among concepts. 
Yet, if the theory is to prove useful and adhere to Merton’s advocacy 
of the middle-range strategy, it must be phrased more formally. Thus, 
the first proposition of Merton’s theory can be phrased in the following 
manner: 


Proposition 1: ‘The more widespread and psychologically salient 
the culturally defined goals among the population of a system, 
and the less equally available to members of the system are cultur- 
ally legitimated structural means for realizing these goals, then 
the greater is the potential for anomie and the higher are the 
rates of deviant behavior in that system. 


The basic premises of Merton’s theory are contained in this proposi- 
tion. Merton emphasized that cultural goals must be “widespread” — 
that is, widely recognized—by a population and that they must have 
psychological meaning—or in the terms of the proposition, high sa- 
lience—for the population. Means are those structures which are viewed 
as “appropriate” or, in the terms of the proposition, culturally legitimate, 
for realizing culturally defined goals. The availability of means will deter- 
mine which populations will be subject to anomic pressures and hence 
prone to deviate. As the proposition indicates, the unavailability of means 
in a system where goals are widely accepted and psychologically salient 
will create a situation of deregulation, or anomie, for those who do 
not have access to legitimate means, thus increasing the rate of deviance. 

Merton emphasizes that “success goals” are particularly likely to create 
disequilibrium between goals and means. Goals emphasizing achieve- 
ments in particular spheres, such as job, income, and education, are 
likely to create strong psychological pressures in individuals to use and 
compete for means that enable them to realize these success goals. Thus, 
Merton’s general proposition can be supplemented by an additional state- 
ment: 
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Proposition 2: ‘The more cultural goals of a system dictate the 
pursuit of success in identifiable spheres, and the less equally 
available to members of the system are culturally legitimated 
structural means for realizing these success goals, then the greater 
is the potential for anomie and the higher are the rates of deviant 
behavior in that system. 


These two propositions state the causes of deviant behavior. Merton 
then turns to specifying the types of behavior likely to emerge under 
anomic conditions. Unfortunately, it is at this point in Merton’s analysis 
that classification of different “modes of adaptation” to anomie takes 
precedence over statements about the conditions under which one type 
of adaptation is more likely to occur than another. This emphasis on 
classification—reminiscent of Weber’s ideal-type method and Parsons’ 
penchant for typologies—is underscored by the typology of individual 
adaptations to disequilibrium, or anomie, that Merton develops at this 
point in his argument (see Figure 4—] ):26 


FIGURE 41 
Adaptations to Anomie 


Modes of Adaptation Cultural Goals Institutionalized Means 


I. Conformity =f + 
Il. Innovation ai a 
III. Ritualism = ~2 
IV. Retreatism = 7 
V. Rebellion a ate 


In this typology, (+) signifies “‘acceptance,” (—) “rejection,” and (+) 
“rejection of prevailing values and substitution of new values.” In discuss- 
ing each adaptation, Merton provides what is essentially a definition of 
what he means by conformity, innovation, ritualism, retreatism, and 
rebellion. Intriguing examples of each mode of adaptation are offered, 
but few propositions of the form: Under C,, Ce, C3,. . . , Cn, anomie 
results in modes J, IJ, III, IV, or V. However, some propositions can 
be inferred, and will be presented below. But it should be evident that 
they are vague, and if the theory is to be improved, it is in specifying 
the conditions under which one or another mode of adaptation is likely 
to increase in frequency within an anomic system. 

Mode / of adaptation is not deviance, but its opposite, conformity. 
The individual accepts the cultural goals and uses the legitimate means 


26 Ibid., p. 194. 
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for attempting to realize them. For Merton, then, the causes of conform- 
ity are simply the inverse of those causing anomie and deviance. This 
relationship is specified in Proposition 3: 


Proposition 3: ‘The more widespread and psychologically salient 
are culturally defined success goals, the more equally available 
to members of the system are culturally legitimated structural 
means for realizing them, the less is the potential for anomie 
and the higher are the rates of conforming behavior in that system. 


Mode //, innovation, is the situation where cultural goals are accepted, 
but means are unavailable and rejected, with the result that new means 
are “‘invented”’ to realize success goals. In trying to explain why innovation 
should occur, Merton develops implicit propositions: First, Merton argues 
that the socialization experiences of individuals, particularly in the family, 
are especially important in determining their willingness to use nonlegiti- 
mate means and endure the psychological costs in abandoning the search 
for legitimate means. Second, in societies where cultural values emphasize 
individual achievements, as opposed to group or collective achievements, 
considerable stress is put upon individuals to realize success goals, even 
if this could involve the use of culturally nonlegitimate means. To not 
do so is to subject oneself to the personal stigma of failure; and thus, 
if the individual has fewer internal inhibitions against the use of nonlegiti- 
mate means, and success goals are highly salient, the likelihood of innova- 
tive deviance increases. And third, there is an implicit argument that, 
because illegitimate means have been used in the past by populations 
subject to anomic pressures, they will be more readily available to individu- 
als who have needs to seek success and who are willing to violate culturally 
legitimated means. These implicit conditions fostering an innovative 
adaptation to anomie are more formally stated in Proposition 4: 


Proposition 4: ‘The less available to members of a population 
are culturally legitimated structural means, and the fewer are 
internal prohibitions against the use of culturally nonlegitimated 
means, the greater is the incidence of innovative behavior in 
that populations, when: (4a) cultural values dictating individual 
achievement are widespread and salient; and (45) illegitimate 
means are more readily available. 


Merton then turns to ritualism, mode of adaptation /// in his typology. 
Ritualism is a situation where individuals lose sight of, are ignorant of, 
are fearful of, or reject cultural success goals, but where legitimate means 
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are accepted and become objects of slavish conformity. In discussing 
ritualism, Merton notes that it is the result of “status anxiety’ experienced 
by people who have some degree of access to means but who, in a 
culture emphasizing individual achievement for success and _ personal 
stigma for failure, experience acute anxiety when using means for com- 
petitive efforts at success. However, since these individuals are located 
in positions where access to means exists, their socialization experiences 
are likely to have emphasized conformity to cultural norms. These individ- 
uals resolve their status anxiety by conforming to means and rejecting 
the success goals. These implicit, and admittedly vague propositions, 
are more formally stated in Proposition 5: 


Proposition 5: The greater is the availability of culturally legiti- 
mated structural means to members of a population, and the 
greater is the status anxiety experienced by members of this popu- 
lation in the pursuit of cultural success goals, the greater is the 
incidence of ritualistic behavior among that population, when: 
(5a) cultural values dictating individual achievement are wide- 
spread and salient; and (55) socialization practices creating strong 
psychological commitments to culturally legitimated means are 
widespread. . 


Adaptation IV, retreatism, involves rejecting both means and ends 
with the result that the individual apathetically exists within the social 
system. Retreatism, argues Merton, results from loss of, or limited access 
to, accepted means, coupled with strong internal inhibitions against the 
use of illegitimate means. The psychological frustrations inhering in this 
situation are particularly aggravated when cultural values dictating indi- 
vidual achievement are internalized. For individuals caught in this situa- 
tion, withdrawal of commitment to cultural success goals and all means, 
both legitimate and illegitimate, is the most likely adaptation. This propo- 
sition is more formally stated as: 


Proposition 6: The less available to members of a population 
are culturally legitimated structural means, and the greater are 
the internal prohibitions against the use of culturally illegitimate 
means, the greater is the incidence of retreatist behavior in that 
population, when: (6a) cultural values dictating individual 
achievement are widespread and. salient; and (6b) socialization 
practices creating strong commitments to culturally legitimate 
means are widespread. 
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The last mode of adaptation discussed by Merton is rebellion. Merton 
views rebellion as distinct from resentment, because, in contrast to resent- 
ment where goals are still held, rebellion involves the rejection of both 
means and ends as well as efforts to substitute new means and ends. 
Rebellious behavior is most likely, according to Merton, where frustration 
and perceived deprivations over the failure to realize goals through legiti- 
mate channels dramatically increase and where groups codifying an ideol- 
ogy capable of mobilizing deprivations exist. Implied in his discussion 
of rebellion is that deprivations do not need to be absolute, but relative, 
in that cultural success goals raise expectations and desires for success 
to a point where, regardless of limited success with legitimate means, 
frustrations and deprivations escalate. More formally, this last proposition 
in Merton’s theory can be stated as: 


Proposition 7: ‘The more the members of a population experi- 
ence a sense of frustration and deprivation over their involvement 
in culturally legitimated structural means for realizing success 
goals, and the more available to these members are groups which 
ideologically criticize the structure of the system, the greater is 
the incidence of rebellious behavior in that population. 


In this illustration of Merton’s theory of anomie, some of the problems 
with his strategy and protocol can be highlighted. This first problem is 
one usually reserved for attacks on Parsonian functionalism: the lack 
of propositions and overcategorization of the world. 

In many ways, the ghost of Max Weber haunts Merton’s analysis 
as much as it does Parsons’. Merton develops a typology, or ideal type, 
of adaptations—conformity, innovation, ritualism, retreatism, and rebel- 
lion—to means-ends integrative problems. But there is little theory of 
the nature: Under conditions Cy, Cs, C3,... , Cn, a particular type 
of means-ends disequilibrium will cause a particular type of adaptation 
among a specific population located in a specific place in the social 
structure. Propositions 1 through 7 are far more explicit than the discur- 
sive prose of Merton’s presentation and they can represent only approxi- 
mations of Merton’s argument, since the theory is never stated explicitly. 
This problem, and the criticism it implies, is particularly severe in light 
of Merton’s advocacy of the middle-range strategy. For middle-range 
theory to be useful and represent an improvement over Parsons’ alleged 
vagueness, it must reveal clear statements of covariance among concepts. 
Merton never does this. Moreover, concepts are rarely defined formally, 
and the terms used to discuss each concept always vary from page to 
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page, thus increasing the vagueness of concepts in the theory. And thus, 
it can be argued that Merton has fallen victim to the very tendency 
for which he criticized Parsons: the creation of an ill-defined system 
of categories. 

Yet, Merton’s analysis is suggestive. Otherwise, it would not have 
stimulated the sociological imagination as much as it has. The power 
of his “‘theory,’’ however, lies not in its “functional trappings” nor in 
its eloguence as middle-range theory. It is quite deficient as an exemplar 
of theory at any range or level of abstraction. Its appeal lies in the 
substantive imagery that it depicts and the feeling among many sociolo- 
gists that it points to an important set of social processes. This is where 
Merton’s genius hes, not in his faithful or even partially faithful adherence 
to his functional protocol or middle-range strategy. 


MERTON’S FUNCTIONAL STRATEGY: AN OVERVIEW 


Merton has occupied a unique position in sociological theorizing. His 
tempered and reasoned statements have typically resolved intellectually 
stagnating controversies in the field.27 For example, his advocacy of theo- 
ries of the middle range quelled a vigorous debate between theoretically 
and empirically inclined sociologists by reasserting the efhcacy of empira- 
cally oriented theory and theoretically oriented research. 

Similarly, Merton’s functional paradigm and protocol were explicated 
to deal with the growing body of criticism of functional theorizing. By 
pointing to the logical problems inherent in certain functional postulates, 
Merton’s paradigm was viewed as providing an alternative form of func- 
tional analysis which avoided these problems. The uncritical acceptance 
of this paradigm attests to Merton’s seemingly charismatic capacity to 
resolve issues. However, as reasoned and as appealing as his argument 
appears, it does not obviate the very theoretical problems it was explicitly 
designed to resolve. In fact, Merton’s own analysis of political machines, 
for all its insight and intuitive appeal, does not conform to the dictates 
of his protocol, leading critics to wonder why it is that functional analysis 
keeps slipping back into certain long-standing problems. And despite 
the genius behind his theory of anomie, the theory, and its functional 
trappings, is vague, even when converted to explicit propositions. 


271 would like to emphasize that, despite ‘the highly critical tone that has been 
taken in analyzing Merton’s functionalism, I held his other works in high admiration. 
It has always bothered me that the format of this book forces a review of Merton’s 
weakest effort, his functionalism. This chapter does not communicate the power and 
insight of his many nonfunctional efforts. 
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On the surface, Merton’s paradigm and protocol appear to guide 
investigators to the interconnections and mutual consequences of struc- 
tures. Theoretical statements on the nature of these interconnections 
among diverse system units constitute one of the principal goals of socio- 
logical theory, but as we have seen, imperativist assumptions of individual 
and system needs often appear to divert attention away from documenta- 
tion of the precise causal connections among systemic phenomena. As 
Merton’s analysis illustrates, the mere cross-tabulation of one item, such 
as the existence of political machines, with need states imputed to another 
item, such as the needs of new immigrants in the large city, is sometimes 
performed in lieu of more precise causal statements about the relations 
between the two phenomena. 

This situation, however, need not automatically ensue from functional 
analysis, even one in which concepts of system and individual needs 
figure prominently. Cross-tabulation or a classificatory theory building 
strategy can suggest a further theoretical question: What causal linkages 
would account for the fact that phenomena are capable of being cross- 
tabulated? Unfortunately, Merton like Parsons before him does not take 
this next step, suggesting again that perhaps functionalism encourages 
categorization in lieu of propositions. 


THE FUTURE OF 
FUNCTIONALISM IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


In this final chapter on functionalism, we will review the problems 
and prospects of functionalism in sociology. Questions which we should 
address include: What is distinctive about functionalism? How severe 
are the substantive and logical problems of functionalism? Can they 
be overcome? Are they worth overcoming? And can functional thought 
assist sociology in its search for true theory? 


IS FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS A MYTH? 


A number of commentators have sought to minimize the distinction 
between functionalsim and other approaches to building theory. We 
can summarize their argument in the following manner: 


1. All sociologists study humans not in isolation but as pluralities of 
interacting actors. 

2. All sociologists tend to view pluralities of interacting humans as 
creating “‘structured”’ sets of relationships. 

3. All sociologists seek to determine the properties of these emerging 
structures. 

4. All sociologists, in seeking to understand social structures, attempt 
to discern the boundaries and patterns of integration among actors. 

5. All sociologists thus implicitly employ the notion of system in study- 
ing the boundaries and nature of integration among pluralities of 
interacting actors. 


SZ 
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6. All sociologists seek to understand how variations in the properties 
of human systems can be accounted for by variations in the parts 
of systems. 

7. All general theories of human organization, in seeking to develop 
laws of human organization will, out of necessity, ask why certain 
social patterns appear almost universally in human societies. 


For those who argue that functionalism is not a distinctive approach 
to theory, differences between practices (1) through (7) above and func- 
tionalism are mere “terminological misunderstandings.”” For example, 
as Kingsley Davis notes: 


>> €6 


If . . . the investigator uses phrases like “‘has the function of,” “meets 
the need of,” or simply “is for,” the words have so many connotations 
and ambiguities that the effect is often to obstruct rather than to facilitate 
the conveyance of meaning. Part of the reason is that these are words 
borrowed from common discourse and hence are mainly used to indicate 
moral imperatives and volitional intent rather than sheer causal rela- 


tionships.? 


And while the language of functionalism does have this unfortunate 
consequence of misleading functionalism’s critics, functionalism is not 
a unique form of analysis or method: 


It thus appears that the most agreed-upon traits of functionalism are 
those broadly characterizing scientific analysis in general. Any distinction 
is not due to method per se, but to linguistic usage and the particular 
subject (society). Granted the linguistic matter is superficial, we find noth- 
ing to upset the view that it is another name for sociological analysis— 
the interpretation of phenomena in terms of their interconnections with 
societies as going concerns.” 


Is this argument correct? Is a distinctive form of analysis called func- 
tionalism a linguistic myth? As we will discover, functionalism is more 
than a myth. It is a unique method of analysis which makes certain 
assumptions about the nature of reality and which employs a distinctive 
strategy for developing theories using these assumptions. Our goal in 
this chapter is to assess how useful these assumptions are for developing 
sociological theory. | 


1 Kingsley Davis, ““The Myth of Functional Analysis as a Special Method of Sociology 
and Anthropology,” American Sociological Review 10 (December 1959): 759. 


2 Ibid., p. 760. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


As functionalismm developed in the social sciences, it became increas- 
ingly distinctive. From the initial organicism of Comte and Spencer, 
functionalism became transformed in the work of Durkheim, Radcliffe- 
Brown, Malinowski, Merton, Parsons, and many others into a particular 
mode of analysis. 

As we noted in Chapter 2, it was Durkheim who first made the 
critical distinction between “‘cause” and “‘function.”” As Spencer had 
emphasized, Durkheim also realized that organicism alerted investigators 
to the consequences of a system part for the maintenance of the social 
whole. But unlike Spencer, he stressed that the existence of parts and 
their variations required a separate causal analysis. Several implicit as- 
sumptions can be found in Durkheim’s work: 


1. Social wholes—for him, society or the body socia/—require some 
pattern or means for integration of the constituent parts. 

2. Certain processes or parts in social wholes—such as the division 
of labor, the collective conscience, law, or religion—operate to main- 
tain the integration of the social whole. 

3. The causes for the existence of parts and for their variations are 
distinguishable from the consequences they have for maintaining 
the integration of the social whole. 

4. Therefore, functional analysis involves a two-fold method: (a) a search 
for those parts maintaining the integration of the social whole and 
(b) a separate search for the causes for the existence of, and variations 
in, the parts. 


3 The list of functional sociologists is long, but some of the important theoretical 
work using this orientation can be found in the following references: D. F. Aberle, A. 
Cohen, K. Davis, M. Levy, and F. X. Sutton, ““The Functional Prerequisites of Society,” 
Ethics 60 (1950)1:100-111; C. Ackerman and T. Parsons, ““The Concept of System 
as a Theoretical Device” in C. J. Direnzo, ed., Concepts, Theory and Explanation in 
the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Random House, 1966):24-42; H. C. Bredemeier 
and R. M. Stephenson, The Analysis of Social Systems (New York: Holt, 1962); F. 
Cancian, ‘Functional Analysis of Change,” American Sociological Review 25 
(1960)6:818-27; K. Davis, Human Society (New York: Macmillan, 1949); K. Davis 
and W. E. Moore, ‘“‘Some Principles of Stratification,” American Sociological Review 
10 (1945) 2:242-49; D. Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: Wiley, 
1965); R. Firth, “Function” in W. L. Thomas, ed., Current Anthropology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956); R. T. Holt, ‘““A Proposed Structural-functional Frame- 
work for Political Science,” in D. Martindale, ed: Functionalism in Social Sciences (Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1965): 84-110; H. Kallen, 
“Functionalism,” in E. R. A. Seligman, ed., Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 
6 (New York: Macmillan, 1934): 523-35; and M. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1952). 
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As we emphasized in Chapter 2, however, Durkheim sometimes lapsed 
into a fifth assumption: 


5. The need for integration of the social whole can help explain the 
existence of, and variations in, those parts contributing to integration. 


Thus, Durkheim’s analysis subtly opened the door to an entirely new 
form of teleological reasoning: End states of the social whole can cause 
parts to emerge and can regulate their variation in ways which maintain 
these states. Durkheim wished to avoid this kind of teleological analysis, 
for he felt it to be illegitimate and not able to explain why a part should 
exist and vary. Yet, this tendency to argue teologically is implicit in 
Durkheim’s work, and as will become evident shortly, it is one of the 
weaknesses of the functional approach. 

While Radcliffe-Brown’s analysis represented the application of Durk- 
heim’s first four assumptions (and occasionally, to his dismay no doubt, 
the fifth assumption) to ethnographic data on primitive tribes, Malinow- 
ski radically departed from Durkheim’s functionalism.* In so doing, he 
began to address issues which Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown had ig- 
nored. The result was to extend the list of assumptions employed in 
functional analysis. 

In both Spencer’s and Durkheim’s formulations can be found the 
concept of needs or requisites. Radcliffe-Brown termed these ‘‘necessary 
conditions of existence.”” Among all of these theorists, however, the 
concept of functional needs, functional requisites or functional imperatives 
revolves around one basic need of the “social organism’’: the need for 
integration. In contrast to these early functionalists, Malinowski em- 
braced and elaborated the concept of functional needs. Furthermore, 
he addressed another issue: the relationship among system levels and 
their respective requisites. Durkheim had rejected psychologistic reason- 
ing, and in many ways, his advocacy of the functional approach repre- 
sented a way to examine social structures independently of the individuals 
who participate in them. Malinowski must be credited with raising an 
issue—the relationship between organic, social, and cultural requisites 
or needs—that was to occupy the attention of modern functionalists 
such as Talcott Parsons and Robert K. Merton. Thus, Malinowski’s func- 


4For basic references on Malinowski’s functionalism, see “Culture” in E. R. A. 
Seligman, ed., Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 4 (New York: Macmillan, 1934); 
Coral Gardens and Their Magic (London: Allen and Unwin, 1935); “Anthropology,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, supp. vol. 1, 1936, pp. 131-140; and A Scientific Theory of 
Culture and Other Essays (London: Oxford University Press, 1969). 
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tional analysis® directs inquiry toward an assessment of needs or requisites 
at different system levels and then toward an analysis of how specific 
types of structures and symbol systems meet these needs.® In stressing 
this point Malinowski’s approach added to the functional approach to 
building social theory. At least these additional assumptions were added: 


1. Social reality exists at different levels of organization—at a minimum, 
the biological, social structural, and symbolic. 

2. Basic needs for survival exist at each system level, and the creation 
and operation of structures and processes represent ways of meeting 
those needs. 

3. In order to understand a particular social or cultural pattern, it is 
necessary to know the type of need or requisite that it meets. 


Malinowski’s work represents a conceptual liberation from the ex- 
tremes of Durkheim’s strictly sociologistic emphasis on emergent realities 
and on “‘social facts.”” And it explicitly interjected the concept of needs 
and system levels to sociological analysis. And although Talcott Parsons 
was to reach these same conclusions somewhat independently of Mali- 
nowski, he was to adopt the concept of requisites and system levels 
into one of the most distinctive features of the functional orientation. 

Talcott Parsons’ original “‘voluntaristic theory of action” represented 
a system of categories for visualizing the components of individual deci- 
sion making and behavior. Parsons’ early work thus focused on the individ- 
ual, and only later, as he began to recognize that behavior is emitted 
in a social context, did his scheme begin to capture the properties of 
emergent system levels. In making the conceptual transition from individ- 
ual “unit acts” to “systems of action,” Parsons was inevitably concerned 
with how individual actors become integrated into social and cultural 
systems. That is, how are actors made ready to participate in, and conform 
to, the normative requirements of the social system? To answer this 
question, Parsons began to conceptualize the properties of personality 
systems, social systems, and cultural systems and the problems of integra- 
tion within and between these systems. In so doing, he brought into 
further focus the distinctive features of the functional orientation. 

In The Social System, Parsons conceptualized the social system as 
existing in “equilibrium’’—a concept borrowed from economists, particu- 
larly the early Italian economist and sociologist Vilfredo Pareto.” To 


5 See, in particular, his A Scientific Theory (1969) and ‘““The Group and the Individual 
in Functional Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology 44 (September 1938): 938-64. 

6 “Anthropology” (1936). 

7 Vilfredo Pareto, Mind and Society, vol. 1-4 (1936); and L. J. Henderson, Pareto ’s 
General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1935). 
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maintain this equilibrium, integration of personality systems into the 
social and cultural systems must occur. Parsons then postulated that 
two general mechanisms could be isolated which perform this function: 
the mechanisms of socialization and social control discussed in Chapter 
3. In this way, Parsons began to subtly shift the nature of functional 
analysis away from Durkheim’s and Radcliffe-Brown’s concern with the 
functions of specific empirical structures for maintenance of the integra- 
tion of social whole to an emphasis on general mechanisms which main- 
tain equilibrium states of the social system. Specific social structures, 
were then viewed by Parsons as an instance of a more general set of 
mechanisms for maintaining the social equilibrium. 

Parsons’ functionalism thus became a mechanism-equilibrium analysis, 
as opposed to the structure-function approach of Durkheim and Radcliffe- 
Brown. This shift in emphasis probably reflects the problem first ad- 
dressed seriously by Malinowski: Social reality exists at different levels, 
and sociological analysis must be capable of conceptualizing these levels. 
At this stage of his work, then, Parsons had forged a distinctive form 
of functional analysis: 


1. Reality is composed of different levels of systems. 

2. Social systems tend toward equilibrium states. 

3. Mechanisms in social systems operate to promote equilibrium states 
by integrating different levels of systems. 

4. Therefore, sociological analysis must invoke an examination of social 
structures as instances of more general mechanisms of integration 
within and between system levels that, in turn, maintain equilibrium 
states of the social whole. 


Later, as Parsons began to ponder the nature of action systems, the 
notion of functional requisites became more prominent. Unlike Malinow- 
ski, who constructed separate lists of requisites for different system levels, 
Parsons postulated four universal requisites for all action systems: adapta- 
tion, goal attainment, integration, and latency. With these requisites, 
he began to analyze specific structures and processes in terms of how 
they operate to meet one of these requisites, and then, how the meeting 
of these requisites promotes the ‘‘survival’’ of the systemic whole. Thus, 
Parsons’ functionalism shifted from a mechanism-equilibrium analysis 
to one involving structure, requisite, and system survival. This stage of 
Parsons’ work thus created another form of functional analysis: 


1. Social reality consists of different system levels. 

Z. All systems reveal universal requisites. 

3. To survive and adapt, all systems must meet these requisites to 
some minimal degree. 
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4. Functional analysis involves understanding how specific processes 
and structures operate to meet system requisites, and in turn, how 
varying degrees of meeting requisites fosters equilibrium (or dis- 
equilibrium) of the social whole.® 


A different form of functional analysis was developed by R. K. Merton 
in an effort to overcome the deficiencies in Malinowski’s and Parsons’ 
approaches. In questioning the “postulates” implicit in early forms of 
functionalism, and in the “grand theoretical” style of Parsons’ work, 
Merton sought to retain what is useful in functional analysis. For Merton, 
the unique feature of functional analysis is the concern with the conse- 
quences of a part for other social parts and/or a social whole. Notions 
of survival requisites are appropriate in assessing the consequences of 
system parts, but these survival requisites must be empirically established 
for each system under study. Moreover, it is necessary to follow Weber’s 
lead and understand what the significance or meaning of involvement 
in a system is for the actors, and following Malinowski’s emphasis, it 
is also necessary to discern the consequences of involvement of actors 
for their psychological needs. Knowledge about the “meaning of action” 
and “‘psychological needs” can provide additional clues as to the conse- 
quences of a part for other parts or a systemic whole. Thus, Merton 
might be said to have proposed a sociopsychological imperativism by 
assuming that a part or sociocultural item meets empirical established 
needs at the social-structure level, while also meeting needs at the individ- 
ual-psychological level. For Merton, then, functional analysis involves 
an attempt to assess the “net balance’’ of consequences of a specific 
structure for other structures and for individual needs. At times, a part 
may be positively functional that is, meet the needs of—some parts, 
but not others, and for some individuals, and not others. For Merton, 
then, the task of functional analysis is to determine the ‘‘net balance” 
of positive and negative (dysfunctional) consequences of an item. 

Naturally, Merton recognized, as did Durkheim before him, that the 
net balance of consequences does not reveal the cause of an item. This 
must be undertaken in a separate causal analysis, although Merton did 
not give great emphasis to this fact. Rather, his concern was with clarify- 
ing the problems in the concept of function—that is, how to go about 


8 It should be emphasized that, at about this time, other authors were developing, 
or had developed, similar ideas, and catalogs of universal requisites. In addition to Mali- 
nowski’s efforts can be found that of Levy, The Structure of Society; Davis, Human 
Society; and Aberle et al., “The Functional Prerequisites.” Parsons’ requisites became 
the best known and represent an exemplar of this form of functional analysis. 
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analyzing consequences of items for other items and the social whole. 
In so doing, Merton added several new dimensions to functional analysis.® 


1. Empirical systems—not abstract analytical systems—must be the 
focus of functional analysis. 

2. The task of functional analysis is to specify clearly the sociocultural 
item under investigation. 

3. This item must be analyzed in terms of its consequences for (a) 
meeting empirically established, as opposed to abstract a priori, sur- 
vival requisites of the social system in which it is implicated and 
(b) for meeting empirically established psychological needs of the 
individual involved. 

4. Attention must also focus on the positive, negative, and nonfunc- 
tional consequences of an item for individual needs and social system 
requisites. 

5. The goal of functional analysis thus becomes assessing the 
balance of consequences” of an item. With this assessment will 
come better understanding of social structures and processes. 


ae 
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In reviewing the nature of the functionalist approach to theory build- 
ing, it is clear that functionalism involves several approaches. Structural 
functionalism was first espoused by Durkheim as an explicit method of 
inquiry. It involved the separation of causal and functional analysis, with 
specific attention to the isolation of structures, their causes, and then 
their functions or consequences for maintaining the integration of the 
social whole. This kind of analysis might be termed the most minimal 
type of functional inquiry. These features are schematically represented 
in Figure 5-1: 


FIGURE 5-1 


Minimal Functional Analysis Structural Functionalism 
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® For a somewhat different interpretation of Merton’s functionalism, see: H. L. Leh- 
man, “R. K. Merton’s Concepts of Functionalism,” Sociological Inquiry 9 (1966)3:274- 
83. 
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Malinowski, Parsons, and Merton all emphasized the problems of 
integration of system levels, particularly the individual and social system 
levels. Parsons’ early functional analysis became the most elaborate of 
these approaches. Parsons continually assumed a system to have equilib- 
rium states and then attempted to assess how generalized mechanisms 
operate to reach and then to maintain these equilibrium states. This 
form of functional analysis might be termed mechanism-equilibium anal- 
ysis. Its major features are schematically represented in Figure 5-2: 


FIGURE 5-2 
Mechanism-Equilibrium Functional Analysis 
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In contrast to structural-functionalism, specific structures and their 
functions are analyzed as an instance of a more general mechanism 
which operates to maintain equilibrium states. Further, there is the recog- 
nition that, at times, the states of the equilibrium activate mechanisms 
which maintain the equilibrium—thus making this form of functional 
inquiry explicitly teleological. 

Parsons’ later emphasis on functional requisites, much like Malinow- 
ski’s earlier efforts, reveals a third form of functional analysis: functional 
imperativism or requisite functionalism. In this form of functionalism, 
specific structures are viewed as meeting universal needs or requisites 
of systems, with the extent to which needs are met determining the 
survival of the system. This approach is represented in Figure 5-3: 


FIGURE 5-3 
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Functional imperativism is less explicitly teleological than mechanism- 
equilibrium analysis. Its emphasis is upon determining which requisite 
a structure operates to meet and on how the meeting of requisites deter- 
mines the survival of the system. In turn, survival is defined rather ambigu- 
ously, but includes such notions as adaptability to the environment and 
internal integration of parts. 

Merton’s analysis also sought to understand the functions of items 
at different levels of social organization. In contrast to previous types 
of functionalism, however, dysfunctions are given particular emphasis, 
thus necessitating a concern for “net balances of functions” of parts 
for a social context. Diagrammatically this form of functionalism— 
termed net functional balance—is outlined in Figure 5—4. 


FIGURE 5—4 
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In this approach, only empirical units are to be analyzed, and the 
part and the social context of the part must be clearly specified. Then, 
the task becomes one of establishing the particular survival requisites 
of the empirical system—that is, what is necessary for this particular 
empirical system to survive. By assessing the functions, or consequences, 
of an item for meeting, or not meeting, these needs, insight into the 
nature of a part and its social contexts can be achieved. In addition to 
this structural analysis must come an analysis of the meaning of participa- 
tion in a structural item for its participants, particularly as this analysis 
reveals the psychological needs served, or not served, by participation 
in an item. In this way, the net balance of consequences of an item at 
diverse levels of social organization can be assessed. 

All of these forms of analysis share certain features in common which 
should be emphasized: (1) Functionalists are interested in the states of 
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social wholes or larger social contexts. (2) They view the importance 
of a part within a more inclusive system or context in terms of “what 
it does for’ the social whole. (3) They have various criterion—over-all 
contribution to integration, classes of equilibrium mechanisms, or survival 
requisites—for classifying structures and for isolating their effects upon 
the social whole. (4) Causal analysis is focused on how variations in 
parts, singularly or in combination with other parts, affect the states 
of the social whole. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


As we have noted, critics have viewed functionalism as revealing both 
logical and substantive problems. Any assessment of the future of func- 
tionalism must therefore address these two types of problems and deter- 
mine if they close off the future development of this theoretical 
orientation. 


Logical Problems of Functionalism 


Rather consistently, two logical problems surface in discussions of 
functionalism: (1) the problem of illegitimate teleology, and (2) the prob- 
lem of tautology. To the extent that either or both of these problems 
is endemic to functional analysis, the perspective will not be useful in 
developing sociological theory. 

The Problem of Illegitimate Teleology. The word teleology denotes 
purpose—processes and structures operate and exist to meet certain ends 
or goals. Much of the social world is teleological: People have goals 
toward which they organize their behaviors; organizations and groups 
also have ends for which members’ activities are coordinated; and macro 
structures such as nation-states usually have goals—military superiority 
or full employment—toward which human and material resources are 
mobilized and allocated. At all levels of social organization, then, social 
processes and structures are frequently goal-directed. Teleological analysis 
is thus not necessarily illegitimate, for indeed, much of social reality is 
teleological. | 

Illegitimate teleologies exist when statements do not document the 
causal sequences or mechanisms whereby end states (goals) set into motion 
the creation and/or operation of the structures and processes that are 
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involved in their realization.!° For example, as was noted for Durkheim’s 
analysis, there is a subtle implication that social solidarity—the end state 
or result—causes the organic division of labor to emerge out of social 
competition. [f this is what Durkheim did indeed imply, then it is an 
illegitimate teleology since he does not document how and through what 
causal processes the need for solidarity, or the perception by some deci- 
sion-making body of the need for solidarity, sets into motion a sequence 
of events leading to the organic division of labor. Similarly Merton’s 
analysis of political machines appeared to lapse into an illegitimate teleol- 
ogy by assuming that the needs of immigrants for services or the needs 
to integrate immigrants into U:S. social structure (both end states) caused 
the emergence of the political machines which brought about these 
end states. Without specification of the causal mechanisms involved, 
these kinds of theoretical statements lapse into illegitimate teleologies. 

How readily, then, do the types of functional analysis represented 
in Figures 5—1, 5—2, 5-3, and 5-4 fall into illegitimate teleological reason- 
ing? The minimal functional analysis of Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown 
(Figure 5-1), or even the more extensive analysis of Merton (see Figure 
5-4), appears to lapse into illegitimate teleological reasoning. Logically, 
there is no reason for this lapse to occur. Specific structures can be 
viewed as having separate causes, and then variations in the profile of 
the social whole can be viewed as caused by variations in specific struc- 
tures. The problem emerges when analysis short-circuits this attention 
to causality and begins to view variations in the profile of the social 
whole as causing variations in specific structures, without specifying the 
causal chain of events involved. The second type of functional analysis— 
the mechanism-equilibrium type (see Figure 5—2)—is explicitly teleologi- 
cal. General mechanisms are viewed as operating to maintain equilibrium 


10 For basic references on this issue, see footnotes in Chapters 2, 3, and 4, as well 
as the following: G. Bergman, ‘Purpose, Function and Scientific Explanation,’ Acta 
Sociologica 5(1962):225—28; J. Canfield, ‘“Teleological Explanation in Biology,” The 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 14(1964):285-95; K. Deutsch, ““Mechanism, 
Teleology and Mind,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 12 (1951): 185-223; 
C. J. Ducasse, “Explanation, Mechanism, and Teleology,” in Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, H. Feigl and W. Sellars, ed. (New York: Appleton, 1949); D. Emmet, Function, 
Purpose and Powers (London: Routledge-Kegan, 1958); L. S. Fever, “Causality in the 
Social Sciences,” Journal of Philosophy 51 (1954)1:191-208; W. W. Isajiw, Causation 
and Functionalism in Sociology (New York: Shocken, 1968); A. Kaplan, “‘Noncausal 
Explanation,” in D. Lerner, Cause and Effect (New York: Free Press, 1965); C. A. 
Mace, “‘Mechanical and Teleological Causation’’; I. Scheffler, “Thoughts on Teleology,” 
The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 9 (1958)6:265—284; P. Sztompka, 
“Teleological Language in Sociology,” The Polish Sociological Bulletin (1969)2:56-69 
and System and Function: Toward a Theory of Society (New York: Academic Press, 
1974). 
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states, and presumably these mechanisms are activated when deviations 
from these equilibrium states are too great. The approach, however, is 
rife with illegitimate teleologies, since just how and through what causal 
processes equilibrium states initiate the mechanisms is unspecified. Even 
when specific structures, such as the family, are viewed as a type of 
mechanism (socialization, for example, in the Parsons’ scheme), just how 
the social equilibrium causes variations in the structure and socialization 
processes of the family is vague. In some cases, however, it might be 
possible to view a legitimate teleological process, as when the political 
elites repress deviations (and hence, operate as a “‘social control mecha- 
nism’’) to restore their conception of equilibrium. Yet, there is a clear 
bias for teleological reasoning in equilibrium-mechanism analysis—one 
which is fraught with logical problems when constructing theoretical 
statements. 

Functional imperativism (see Figure 5—3) is not explicitly teleological. 
Specific structures are viewed in terms of their consequences for hypothet- 
ical system imperatives, and then the meeting of system imperatives is 
viewed as influencing variations in the social whole, particularly with 
respect to survival and adaptation. However, this form of analysis can 
lapse into illegitimate teleologies with the simple implication that the 
need for meeting a system imperative causes the existence of, or variations 
in, a specific structure. Or the need of the systemic whole to adapt 
and survive creates specific pressures for meeting needs which, in turn, 
cause the emergence of, or variation in, specific structures. For example, 
the need for adaptation causes the economy to emerge, or the need to 
survive creates adaptive problems which are resolved by the economy. 
None of these kinds of statements specifies how and through what causal 
sequences an end state (the need for survival, or the need to meet an 
imperative) causes the events that realized this end state. 

Most frequently, to avoid illegitimate teleologies an evolutionary mech- 
anism is invoked. Those systems in the past which did not meet certain 
imperatives perished, while those which did (through chance or expen- 
mentation) evolved structures to meet these needs, survived.!! The or- 
ganic analogy is clearly evident in this kind of causal analysis, but it 
does avoid the problem of illegitimate teleology. But it also is a very 
limiting analysis, since one might want to know why present economic 
patterns reveal a particular profile and why they have the consequences 
that they do. The evolutionary “‘social selection”” mechanism is not likely 
to be very useful for dealing with this problem. 


11 For a thorough discussion see: Sztompka, ““Teleological Language,” pp. 138—52. 
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Another way to avoid illegitimate teleologies in functional imperativ- 
ism, and to some extent mechanism-equilibrium analysis, is through re- 
verse causal chain analysis.12 This is, in reality, a variant of the 
evolutionary social selection mechanism. The argument runs as follows: 
Survival and/or equilibrium states are often maintained without built- 
in purposes. Much biological and social life simply reflects natural selec- 
tive mechanisms maintaining system balances. A certain trend—for ex- 
ample, a population increase, urban expansion, or bureaucratic growth— 
can occur until further movement in this direction decreases survival 
and thus sets into motion selection against the direction of the trend. 
For example, organizations can perhaps grow to a certain size, then 
find that they cannot make a profit, and resolve this problem by going 
out of business, divesting themselves of resources, or by differentiation 
into smaller corporate units. There is no grand purpose dictating organiza- 
tional size, but rather a natural limit on how big corporations in certain 
environments can get until selective pressures operate to decrease size. 
To take another example, human populations can grow until their institu- 
tional structure can no longer support them, setting into motion selective 
pressures—starvation, political turmoil, and the like—which reduce the 
size through attrition and through selection for political elites who imple- 
ment population control. There is no requirement to assume a state of 
optimal “population equilibrium” or a “need for a particular population 
size’ in this kind of analysis but, rather, a natural set of negative feedback 
processes which select against further growth of the population. Thus, 
once a natural limit on survival is reached, selective pressures operate 
against further growth by forcing certain social developments. 

There are, then, ways to avoid illegitimate teleological arguments in 
functional theorizing. The critical questions thus become: Can they al- 
ways be avoided? And is it worth the effort? 

Much of the problem of illegitimate teleologies in functional theorizing 
stems from the implicit of organicism of this mode of analysis. In the 
body of an organism, it is possible to determine what equilibrium, homeo- 
stasis, or survival represent. Moreover, there exist clear mechanisms in 
the body which seek to maintain certain homeostatic ranges. And because 
certain minimal bodily functions must be met, it is possible to offer 
an assessment of survival requisites which corresponds to what constitutes 
life or death for the system. 

In turning to societies, however, life and death have no clear definition. 


12 See Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1968), p. 100. 
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It is not possible to determine an optimal equilibrium or range of homeo- 
stasis. And it is not always possible to isolate mechanisms maintaining 
what cannot be determined or defined. And yet social wholes do reveal 
integration; they often organize and regulate activities for end purposes; 
and they do indeed disappear or die. Beyond these simple comparisons, 
however, organismic systems are much different than social systems. 
Furthermore such comparisons obscure the dramatic differences in actual 
causal processes. 

The parts of human social systems are integrated by interactions which 
can change in content and form during the course of the interaction. 
The parts in interaction often reveal purposes, but these purposes often 
come into conflict. And thus, unlike an organism, the structure of a 
human system is not easily typified by an established type of structure. 
Rather, they are in a constant process of structuring. Processes sometimes 
operate as much to change, modify, or alter as to maintain the system. 
And unlike organisms, there are fewer built-in limits to change and 
restructure. This image of human organization does not deny that social 
wholes remain unchanged for periods of time, only that lack of change 
is not automatic. Human social systems are subject to complex interactive 
processes among system parts which can potentially alter their structure. 

These considerations require an analysis that asks: In what ways are 
variations in one system part related to variations in another? And if 
one is interested in the relations of parts to more inclusive wholes, it 
is necessary to ask: To what degree do variations in a particular part 
affect variations, if any, in a more inclusive system? Moreover, if it is 
possible to establish a system with purpose or goals, then it must be 
asked: In what ways, through what specific processes, and with what 
demonstrable result do variations in system purpose affect variations in 
designated parts? And then, if one is interested in the part-to-whole 
issue, it is necessary to answer again the question: To what degree do 
variations in parts cause variations in the systemic whole? In answering 
these questions, it is essential, as Merton emphasized, to have a clear 
definition of systern part and system whole. Unless this kind of detailed 
attention to the units of analysis and the causal chains among them is 
emphasized in part-to-whole investigations, functional analysis can be- 
come illegitimately teleological. In fact, the label functionalism might 
be better replaced by the label part-to-whole analysis, in which the causal 
chains between and among clearly designated parts and wholes are iso- 
lated. : 

The use of such concepts as integration, equilibrium, or homeostasis 
is probably ill-advised, because they assume (a) that the social scientists 
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can determine by clear criteria what these mean for a particular system, 
and (b) that these states have causal significance in part-whole relations. 
Neither assumption is correct and each begins to distort analysis. With 
respect to survival requisites, they can perhaps be useful in part-to-whole 
investigations if they are viewed not so much as necessary states of a 
system, but as criteria for sorting out critical part-to-part and part(s)- 
to-whole relations. For example, Parsons’ concept of adaptation reveals 
little about system survival except to say that systems take in, convert, 
and distribute resources and that, if some minimal level of this activity 
does not occur, the system will cease to exist. But just what “minimal 
level’ means cannot be specified in the abstract; and contrary to Merton’s 
belief, it usually cannot be specified when looking at a concrete, empirical 
system. What, for example, is minimally necessary to meet the adaptive 
problem of a school? Only when the school closes its doors would social 
scientists be able to answer the question. What a concept like adaptation 
provides is a sensitizing guidepost for discerning interesting structures 
and processes from less interesting ones. It indicates that, if an investiga- 
tor desires to discern those parts accounting for the greatest variations 
in the social whole, then the investigator should examine those parts 
involved in extracting, converting, and distributing resources. ‘The same 
holds true for other requisites. Any other usage of the concept of requisites 
is likely to begin obscuring causal analysis of relations between and among 
well-defined parts and wholes. Moreover, to postulate requisites as meta- 
physical entities which must be met to assure survival is to assume what 
cannot be assumed: (1) That one can draw the line between survival 
and nonsurvival of a system; (2) that one can measure degrees of surviving, 
or social health; and (3) that in attempting to measure these, one’s 
assessment of what constitutes survival will not be a guise for what 
represents the desirable. 

Thus, to avoid the problems of illegitimate teleology, the word function 
should be abandoned. Analysis should focus on part-to-whole relationships 
and on the causal relationship among parts, on the one hand, and between 
parts and wholes, on the other hand. If one finds useful abstract criteria 
which denote important processes, then these can be stated not as “‘func- 
tional requisites” or “imperatives” but as criteria of importance in discov- 
ering and then describing those part-to-part relationships explaining the 
most variations in social wholes. 

Such a mode of analysis is still unique. It still captures what Spencer, 
Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, Merton and Parsons found fas- 
cinating in the organismic analogy: How are variations in society ac- 
counted for by the nature of social parts? But in abandoning the 
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organismic trappings, the theoretical answers, involving clear causal state- 
ments, can be provided with less risk of illegitimate teleologies. 

The Problem of Tautology. The problem of tautology revolves 
around circular causal statements. It is most likely to surface in functional 
analysis involving notions of equilibrium and requisites. Thus, ‘“‘mecha- 
nism-equilibrium” (Figure 5—2), ‘functional imperativism” (Figure 5— 
3), and “net balance analysis” (Figure 5—4) are most susceptible to circular 
kinds of statements. For example, in mechanism-equilibrium analysis 
(Figure 5-2), one might find statements like: The existing state of a 
system is its equilibrium point; because an item is a part of the existing 
system, it can be viewed as a specific manifestation of a more general 
mechanism maintaining the equilibrium. In such a statement, the implied 
cause of the part is its function to maintain the equilibrium, while the 
cause of the equilibrium is the existence of the part. 

To repeat the example from Merton’s “net balance of functions” 
(Figure 5—4) argument, it is all too tempting to assume implicitly that 
a persistent structure, such as a political machine, fulfills a need—for 
integration of ethnic populations into the city—and the cause of the 
structure is the need it fulfills—the need of immigrants for assistance. 
Or, to illustrate for functional imperativism (Figure 5—3),.a statement 
such as the following is possible: a structure meets the needs of the 
system because it is a part of a surviving system, while the existence 
of the part can be traced to the fact that the system exists. In all of 
these statements causality—what causes what—is obscured and poten- 
tially circular. 

Many tautologies stated by functionalists are simply due to their failure 
to be more precise in explicating causal relationships, and often causality 
can be sorted out and made explicit. Thus, tautologies can often be 
avoided by following the guidelines outlined above for resolving problems 
of illegitimate teleologies. But the issue of tautology is perhaps more 
fundamental: The concepts of equilibrium and needs pose problems. It 
is all too simple to imply that equilibrium or survival needs cause parts, 
and the existence of parts maintains equilibrium or survival. The circular- 
ity of such statements can only be resolved by additional information 
on what constitutes survival or equilibrium. And if it can be demonstrated 
that without a part, equilibrium or survival would not exist, then the 
part can be said to cause the equilibrium or survival. But to ascertain 
this information, it would be necessary to demonstrate how an equivalent 
system, without the part in question, did not survive or revealed disequi- 
librium. Moreover, it would be critical to provide precise criteria of what 
disequilibrium or nonsurvival meant. Rarely are sociologists in a position 
to provide such needed information. 
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Thus, it may well be that assumptions of equilibrium or homeostasis, 
as well as conceptions of functional requisites or needs, should be aban- 
doned (except perhaps as sensitizing guideposts for “‘important’’ social 
processes). They cannot be readily defined or measured and they tempt 
theorists to create circular causal statements. Rather, the critical question 
for functional, or preferably part-whole, analysis is: How are variations 
in social wholes related to variations in critical parts, and vice versa? 
To presume that some equilibrium state or need is involved in this 
process is to insert an unmeasurable and vague concept into the causal 
analysis—thereby increasing the probabilities of tautologous statements. 

Thus, to avoid the dangers of tautology in part-to-whole analysis, the 
concept of equilibrium should be abandoned, since the theoretical issue 
should not be what maintains, or causes deviations from, hypothesized 
states, but how much variation in social wholes is caused by specified 
variations in parts, and vice versa. To impose a conception of equilibrium 
on this causal analysis invites substantive and logical problems. Conceptu- 
alizations of system requisites can be useful in providing criteria for 
finding significant parts for analysis, but once these parts are found, 
the concepts of requisites should be dropped and replaced by a causal 
analysis of the relationship between the part and the designated social 
whole. To invoke notions of system survival is, as with the concept of 
equilibrium, to invite logical and substantive problems. 


Substantive Problems of Functionalism 


The substantive criticisms of functionalism revolve around the “image 
of social reality” it presents. This image is assumed by critics to: (1) 
reveal an ahistorical bias, focusing only on existing social structures; (2) 
present a conservative bias, emphasizing only those structures and pro- 
cesses causing stability and order; and (3) offer a static bias, directing 
attention away from social change.!3 Considerable intellectual acrimony 
has occurred over these issues. We should, therefore, seek to determine 
if indeed functional analysis reveals ahistorical, conservative, and static 
biases. 

The Question of History. Logically, there is no reason why a mini- 
mal functional orientation cannot address historical questions. In fact, 
Durkheim’s original distinction between cause and function was directed 
at separating the historical analysis of antecedent conditions causing a 
structure to exist and reveal a particular profile from the functions that 


13 See next chapter for specific formulations of these charges by conflict theorists. 
See also Piotr Sztompka’s effort to deal with these charges in his System and Function, 
pp. 138-67. 
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the structure performed for the ‘“‘body social.”’ In contrast, however, 
functionalism in anthropology, especially that form advocated by Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, was developed specifically as a reaction to evolutionary theo- 
rizing. As such, it was intended to be ahistorical, since the history of 
traditional populations could not be determined by anthropologists. Early 
Parsonian functionalism—that is, mechanism-equilibrium analysis—was 
also ahistorical, since it emphasized mechanism-equilibrium processes 
rather than the historical events which had created a given equilibrium 
state. Parsons’ recent imperativism presents a more ambiguous picture. 
Early concern with the system imperatives for adaptation, goal attain- 
ment, integration, and latency tended to be ahistorical, focusing primarily 
upon the functions of structures, and their interrelations, for meeting 
system imperatives. More recent work, however, has been uniquely histor- 
ical and involves an evolutionary history of modern, Western societies. 
In this analysis, stages of evolution are established in terms of how, or 
with what structures, the four imperatives have historically been resolved. 
At each stage, Parsons argues, the requites are resolved by particular 
structures, and unless particular types of new structures are created to 
deal with the four requisites, a society will remain at a given stage of 
development. 

Merton’s net balance approach does not preclude historical consider- 
ation of why a part or item should exist, but it does not encourage a 
concern for the historical antecedents of parts. In fact, concern with 
documenting the relationship between empirical needs and specific struc- 
tures can inadvertently obscure the fact that the functions and dysfunc- 
tions of an item for meeting needs can have little to do with the causes 
of the item. 

Thus, only the minimal analysis of Durkheim is free of the ahistorical 
bias. In general, it can be concluded that functionalism is not well- 
suited for isolating the past events which have caused the existence of, 
and variations in, parts. Its emphasis is upon part-to-whole causal relations 
and how, once they exist, a part and whole mutually affect variation 
in each other. Functional analysis thus suffers from a bias against deter- 
mining the historical condition which causes the emergence of a part; 
and thus, its utility for developing theory is correspondingly limited. 

The Question of Conservatism. In reviewing Figures 5—1 to 5-4, 
it is clear, that all four types of functional analysis reveal a concern 
for integration, equilibrium, and needs of the social wholes. Durkheim 
was interested in those structures functioning to promote integration, 
Parsons with those operating as mechanisms of equilibrium or with those 
meeting survival requisites, and Merton with items meeting empirical 
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needs of systems and individuals. In all of these works, there is a noticeable 
lack of either theoretical or substantive analysis of tension, disorder, 
and conflict. Yet there is little in all these types of functional approaches 
which precludes addressing instability, disorder, and malintegration 
within social systems and between individuals and social systems. 

In Durkheim’s analysis, for example, the failure of the division of 
labor to provide an organic division of labor was examined and discussed 
extensively with the concept of anomie. In Parsons’ early mechanism- 
equilibrium model, there is nothing in this conceptualization that would 
not allow empirical investigators or theorists to recognize and study those 
occasions when the mechanisms do not operate and when equilibrium 
(assuming adequate criteria for its existence can be established) is not 
maintained. Or, in Parsons’ later imperativism, the notion of four univer- 
sal requisites provides a way to view different types of maladjustive pro- 
cesses in systems. For example, if adaptive problems exist, one type of 
disorder in a system could be expected; if integrative problems are intense, 
then another; and so on for the other requisites. And, finally, Merton’s 
net balance of functions approach does not eliminate the possibility 
that the net balance is negative. And in fact, Merton’s approach might 
be seen as one way to assess the balance between integrative and malinte- 
grative forces in a particular context. 

Functional analysis thus does not preclude the analysis of malintegra- 
tion, disequilibrium, maladaptation, or any other nonstasis state postu- 
lated by the critics of functionalism. In fact, it could be argued that 
functionalism, in focusing on what constitutes integration, equilibrium, 
and survival, provides criteria for assessing the degree of instability, ten- 
sion, or conflict within a system. For only by comparison with what 
constitutes integration, stability, and survival do the notions of malinte- 
gration, instability, and nonsurvival become theoretically or empirically 
meaningful. Charges about the inherent conservatism of functionalism, 
therefore, do not consider its potential for the understanding of disorder, 
dissent, and conflict. 

The Question of Social Change. \In many ways, the issue of social 
change is related to instability in social systems. Unstable systems are 
subject to change, sometimes radical changes. Yet, change can be orderly, 
not involving instabilities or prolonged periods of malintegration. In as- 
sessing functionalism, then, it is necessary to ask: Does this perspective 
preclude or discourage the analysis of either sudden, disorderly change 
or slow, orderly change? 

There can be little doubt that when those labeled functionalists have 
addressed the issue of change, they have preferred to discuss “‘evolution- 
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ary” alterations of social structure. Durkheim’s analysis of the transition 
from mechanical to organic solidarity was decidedly evolutionary, focusing 
on the stages of transition from one form to the other. Parsons’ recent 
work on change has, in significant respects, re-evoked Durkheiin’s and 
Spencer’s method and substance for analyzing evolutionary changes by 
postulating stages of evolution in terms of how various survival requi- 
sites—primarily the requisite for “integration” —are met.!4 And Merton’s 
essays on change, such as the emergence of science, are also more evolu- 
tionary than revolutionary in focus and tone. 

Yet, what those labeled functionalists have preferred to study must 
be divorced from what their more general functional models preclude. 
Is the analysis of revolutionary, sudden, and violent change impossible 
within any or all of the functionalist frameworks summarized in Figures 
5-1 to 5—4? The analysis of such change is not precluded, but neither 
is it encouraged. Violent, rapid, and pervasive change could be the out- 
come of anomie, a breakdown of equilibrium mechanisms, or a failure 
to meet needs, but functional models offer few concepts pointing to 
the conditions under which nonorderly change might occur. There is, 
of course, the clear possibility for developing such concepts within func- 
tional analysis, and, in fact, most change theorists assume a part-to-whole 
perspective (how a part or processes causes a change in the social whole). 
What is needed is the development of concepts and propositions which 
specify what types of malintegration, of anomie, of breakdowns in sociali- 
zation and social control mechanisms, and of failures to meet individual 
and system needs will cause, under what additional conditions, different 
types—rapid, slow, pervasive, limited, violent, peaceful, and so forth— 
of social change. Functional theorists and those who have employed 
this perspective have yet to develop such concepts and propositions— 
thereby limiting the utility of their analysis of human organization.'® 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In our review of the logical and substantive problems of functionalism, 
then, it is clear that the logical problems of teleology and tautology 
are more severe than the substantive problems. We have made some 
suggestions for eliminating these problems by focusing on causal relations 
between parts and wholes, while abandoning notions of functions and 


14 It should be noted that Parsons has also discussed revolutionary social change, as 
has Merton in his social structure and anomie.” 

15 | should hasten to add that sociological theory in general has not been enormously 
productive in generating such concepts and propositions. 
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hypothetical states of integration and equilibrium, and revising the place 
of requisites and needs in part-whole analysis. These suggestions can 
remove some of the logical traps to which functionalists, no matter 
how well-intentioned, appear to fall prey. The substantive criticisms of 
functionalism are less damaging than critics would contend. As presently 
formulated, functionalism is not well-suited for the analysis of history 
or nonorderly change. Few sociological perspectives deal well with histori- 
cal antecedents, and functionalism is no more deficient than other per- 
spectives on this score. Functionalism needs to develop additional 
concepts for incorporating more revolutionary forms of change into its 
form of part-whole analysis. As for the charge of conservatism, there is 
nothing inherently conservative in functionalism. 

Finally, what is the future of functionalism in theory building? Even 
if it did not have a future, functionalism has made valuable contributions 
to theory in the social sciences. Without functionalism, sociology would 
not as readily have developed a number of important assumptions which 
can guide the development of theory: 


1. Humans are organized into social systems. 

Human behavior and society cannot be understood without attention 
to the emergent properties of social systems. 

3. Social change, deviance, and other social processes develop in the 
context of relationships among parts in systems. 

4. Social systems represent a focal point for integration between individ- 
uals, and their needs, and the necessity for group living among hu- 
mans. 

5. Human patterns of organization exist at different system levels, from 
micro units among individuals to macro forms of collective organiza- 
tion, and it is necessary to understand the properties of, and relations 
between, levels of organization. 


Marxist sociologists, and other critics of functionalism, might claim 
that, if their orientation had initially dominated social theory, these 
facts of human social life would be more adequately understood today. 
While there might be some truth to this indictment, it is equally plausible 
that after decades of emphasis on conflict and change, a reaction to 
the “under-socialized conception of man and society’!® would have 
emerged and that sociologists would seek to redress the onesidedness 
of conflict sociology with “stasis sociology.”” Much of the current appeal 


16 To turn Dennis Wrong’s criticism of Parsons’ perspective around, see: “he Overso- 
cialized Conception of Man in Modern Sociology,” American Sociological Review 26 
(1961)2:183-93. 
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of conflict theory probably stems from the corrective it provides to a 
perspective which has tended toward ahistoricism and an evolutionary 
view of social change. As will become evident in the following group 
of chapters, this corrective provided by conflict theory was needed, but 
the deficiencies of functionalism should not negate its contributions to 
sociological thought. 

But what of its future? Functionalism asks and addresses one of the 
most intriguing questions: What does a part do for or contribute to 
society? This question needs to be asked in a social theory, but the 
implicit organicismn in the way it 1s asked must be abandoned. Part-to- 
whole analysis is a better label, for it removes the word function—a 
word rife with organismic connotations. Moreover, the substance of or- 
ganicism—hypothetical states of normality such as integration or equilib- 
rium—must also be abandoned. Notions of system requisites must be 
altered if they are to be useful. They can no longer be viewed as “‘survival 
requisites” (another organismic assumption), but instead they must be 
considered as criteria for preliminary isolation of important social struc- 
tures and processes—that is, those likely to explain the most variance 
in social wholes. In this way, sociologists can concentrate their attention 
on causal analysis of the antecedents to parts and on the causal relations 
between parts and social wholes. Such a shift in emphasis can maintain 
what is intriguing about functionalism, while eliminating the logical and 
substantive problems of sociology’s first, and until most recently, domi- 
nant theoretical orientation.?7 


17 For a more detailed account of functionalism, and this conclusion, see: Jonathan 
H. Turner and Alexandra Maryanski, Functionalism (Menlo Park, Calif.: Benjamin-Cum- 
mings, 1978). 
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THE CONFLICT 
HERITAGE 


During the 1950s, as the essentials of the Parsonian scheme were 
unfolding, one body of criticism was taking on a clear focus. Functional 
theory in sociology, especially the Parsonian variety, was seen as underem- 
phasizing the conflictual nature of social reality. Soon, attacks along 
these lines became ceremonial rituals for sociologists who sought theoreti- 
cal redemption for past sins and who now held that conflict theory 
was to carry sociology out of its theoretical morass. 

As David Lockwood argued in 1956, Parsons had created a fictionalized 
conception of the social world in continually assuming for analytical 
purposes a system in equilibrium.! From this world of fantasy, as Lock- 
wood phrased the matter, it is inevitable that analysis emphasizes mecha- 
nisms that maintain social order rather than those that systematically 
generate disorder and change. Furthermore, by assuming order and equi- 
librium, the ubiquitous phenomena of instability, disorder, and conflict 
are too easily viewed as deviant, abnormal, and pathological. For in 
reality, Lockwood insisted, there are “‘mechanisms’”’ in societies that make 
conflict inevitable and inexorable. For example, power differentials assure 
that some groups exploit others, and constitute a built-in source of tension 
and conflict in social systems. Additionally, the existence of scarce re- 
sources in societies will inevitably generate fights over the distribution 
of these resources. And finally, the fact that different interest groups 
in social systems pursue different goals and must vie with one another 


1 David Lockwood, “‘“Some Remarks on the Social System,” British Journal of Sociology 
7 (June 1956): 134-46. 
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assures that conflict will erupt. These forces, Lockwood contended, repre- 
sent mechanisms of social disorder that should be as analytically signifi- 
cant to the understanding of social systems as Parsons’ mechanisms of 
socialization and social control. 

Ralf Dahrendorf crystallized this ine of argument toward the end 
of the decade by comparing functional theory to a utopia.2 Utopias 
usually have few historical antecedents—much like Parsons’ hypothesized 
equilibrium; utopias display universal consensus on prevailing values and 
institutional arrangements—in a vein remarkably similar to Parsons’ con- 
cept of institutionalization; and utopias always display processes that 
operate to maintain existing arrangements—much like the mechanisms 
of Parsons’ social system. Hence, utopias and the social world when 
viewed from a functional perspective cannot change very much, since 
they do not concern themselves with history, dissension over values, 
and conflict in institutional arrangements. 

Conflict and change were thus rediscovered by the beginning of the 
1960s, moving some to proclaim the conflict perspective as the “new 
sociology.’ But in fact, the conflict perspective is as old as functionalism, 
finding its inspiration in the works of two German sociologists, Karl 
Marx and Georg Simmel, who were approximate contemporaries of prom- 
inent organicists. And just as contemporary functionalism reflects the 
legacy of these organicists, so contemporary conflict theory is indebted 
to the thinking of Marx and Simmel. 


MARX’S AND SIMMEDL’S LEGACY 


Karl Marx’s and Georg Simmel’s theories of conflict, and the current 
perspectives inspired by their genius, reveal many differences. These 
two scholars worked within different intellectual traditions; they held 
different assumptions about the nature of the social world; and thus, 
they were to develop contrasting theories of social conflict. Yet, as we 
will discover, these contrasts reveal a complementarity. What one author 
failed to emphasize, the other appears to have considered paramount. 
There is a balance in Marx’s and Simmel’s work and in the modern 
perspectives influenced by their formative efforts. We can best under- 
stand these differences by analyzing Marx’s and Simmel’s contrasting 
(1) intellectual purposes, (2) assumptions about the nature of conflict, 
(3) conceptualization of variables, and (4) inventories of propositions. 


2 Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘“‘Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” 
American Journal of Sociology 744 (September 1958): 115-27. 

3 For example, see Irving Louis Horowitz, The New Sociology: Essays in Social Science 
and Social Theory (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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Contrasting Intellectual Purposes and Goals 


Marx and Simmel viewed their intellectual missions much differently. 
Because Marx observed and was repulsed by the conditions of early 
industrialization in Europe, he was concerned with initiating and legiti- 
mating social change. His intellectual life was committed to understand- 
ing how capitalism emerged, on what principles it operated, and in what 
ways it could be eradicated.* -Marx’s theory of conflict is thus a theory 
of how to change society, of how to eliminate capitalism. In contrast, 
Simmel’s intellectual goals were scholastic: to reflect upon and to under- 
stand social life. Simmel was not politically involved, nor does his work 
reveal any great passion for social change. 

These diverging intellectual commitments are intimately connected 
to Marx’s and Simmel’s view of social theory. Marx and Simmel both 
sought to uncover the laws of social interaction and organization. Each 
viewed the world as organized into patterns which could be described 
and understood by developing abstract laws. But Marx viewed such laws 
as temporary, as operative only during a particular historical period or 
epoch. Hence, fuedal society would reveal one set of laws, capitalist 
society another. Marx’s goal was thus to reveal one set of laws describing 
the operation of capitalist modes of economic production in order that 
capitalism could be eradicated. In contrast, Simmel sought to discover 
universal laws which transcended space and time. For this reason he 
distinguished the substance from the form of interaction—that is, the 
diverse goals and contexts of interactions from the abstract properties 
that they held in common. As he noted: 

The study of [society] may be called “‘pure sociology,” which abstracts 
the mere elements of sociation. It isolates it . . . from the heterogeneity 
of its contents and purposes. . . . It thus proceeds like grammar, which 
isolates the pure forms of language from their contents through which 
these forms, nevertheless, come to life. In comparable manner, social 
groups. which are the most diverse imaginable in purpose and general 
significance, may nevertheless show identical forms of behavior toward 
one another. . . 5 


For Simmel, then, the goal of sociology is to search for the common 
features of diverse interactions, while for Marx, the purpose of theory 


4 For Marx’s most powerful statement of the dynamics of capitalism, see Das Capital 
(New York: Modern Library, 1946); originally published in 1867. 

5 See either: K. H. Wolff, ed., The Sociology of Georg Simmel (New York: Free 
Press, 1950), p. 22, or D. N. Levine, ed., Georg Simmel on Individuality and Social 
Forms (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971), p. 26. 
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is to uncover the unique laws of a period and then work for their suspen- 
sion. 

The approach that each took to developing theory reflects these diverg- 
ing purposes and goals. Marx’s concept of praxis—the supposed union 
of theory and practice—highlights these differences. Through confronta- 
tion with social reality, one comes to understand it better. By pushing, 
questioning, and observing reactions and defenses one can gain insight 
into the dynamics of a particular period. In contrast, Simmel was an 
unobtrusive observer of the social world around him. His concern is 
not to confront, but to passively observe. Moreover, unlike Marx, Simmel 
was dismayed by the lack of methodological tools available during his 
time and he felt that sociology would only develop when better methodol- 
ogies were discovered and used to observe social processes without upset- 
ting them. Until these methodologies are discovered, however, quiet 
observation of, and reflection about, the ongoing world is the key to 
understanding. 

These differences in Marx’s and Simmel’s intellectual purposes and 
in the ways theory is to be used to achieve these purposes reflect differing 
personal commitments. More fundamentally, however, they highlight 
different conceptions of social reality, particularly about the nature of 
social conflict. 


Contrasting Visions about the Nature of Social Conflict 


Both Marx and Simmel introduced the concept of dialectics. For 
Marx, the concept of dialectics denotes the inherent contradiction in 
all social relationships. A given set of social relations contain their oppo- 
site. As Pitirim Sorokin once noted: 


Since any concept, and the reality that corresponds to it, contains in 
itself its own negation—is an identity of opposites—and in the process 
of its unfolding generates its antithesis, no change or movement can 
proceed forever continuously in the same direction and without turns 
and rhythms.” 


6] would like to acknowledge the insights on Marx’s thought that I have gained 
by reading Richard P. Appelbaum’s “‘A Dialectical Alternative,” presented at the Pacific 
Sociological Association meetings, April 1976. See also his ‘“Marx’s Theory of the Falling 
Rate of Profit: Towards a Dialectical Analysis of Social Change,” American Sociological 
Review 43 (February 1978): 73. 


7 Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1957), p. 
653. For additional references, see the chapters on Marx and Simmel in Lewis A. Coser’s 
Masters of Sociological Thought (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977). For a 
somewhat different view, see Dick Atkinson, Orthodox Consensus and Radical Alternative 
(London: Heineman, 1971). 
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Thus, ““goodness’’ only takes on meaning in reference to its opposite, 
“badness.” In social affairs, for example, social order is a concept that 
implicitly makes reference to its opposite, social disorder. For Marx, 
all social relations inherently imply their opposite. For unlike the German 
idealists before him, he argued that social reality contains ‘‘contradic- 
tions” which will generate their transformation. Thus, feudalism con- 
tained the contradictions which eventually “‘caused’ capitalism; and 
capitalism reveals the contradicitons that would result in its downfall 
and the emergence of communism. The dynamics of change, therefore, 
result from inherent-contradictions in social relations. These contradic- 


tions make conflict inevitable, and hence, the goal of social analysis is 


to understand, and to encourage, the operation of these contradictions.- 

Simmel’s notion of dialectics acknowledges the existence of tendencies 
for order and disorder.® All human relations reveal potential for order 
and conflict, stasis and change. As he noted: 


There probably exists no social unit in which convergent and divergent 
currents among its members are not inseparably interwoven. An absolutely 
centripetal and harmonious group. . . not only is unreal, it would show 
no real life process.9 


Unlike Marx, however, Simmel does not view this as a “driving force 
of history.’ Rather, the notion of dialectics appears to be a background 
assumption that underscores the ubiquity and inevitability of conflict 
processes. These contrasting points of emphasis reflect the differing pur- 
poses of Marx’s and Simmel’s analysis: Marx wanted to cause a certain 
direction of change and thus he required a concept like the dialectic 
to underscore the inevitability of the changes he desired, whereas Simmel 
wished to understand the forms of conflict and to assess, without any 
great personal commitments to outcomes, the consequences of changes. 
For this reason, then, Marx’s assumptions about the nature of the social 
world focus on the unfolding of the dialectic in ways causing conflict 
in social relations, while Simmel’s merely acknowledges the existence 
of various forms of conflict. 

Marx’s theoretical analysis focuses primarily on capitalist societies of 


the last century, a task consistent with his goal of uncovering the laws 


8 Pierre van den Berghe has argued that a dialectical model of conflict is ultimately 
one where unification, albeit temporary, emerges out of conflict. But, as will be examined 
extensively in the next chapter, the ontological differences between Marx and Simmel 
have inspired vastly different theoretical perspectives in contemporary sociology. See 
Pierre van den Berghe, ‘“‘Dialectic and Functionalism: Toward a Theoretical Synthesis,” 


American Sociological Review 28 (October 1963): 695-705. 


® Georg Simmel, Conflict, trans. Kurt H. Wolff (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1955), 
p. 15. Virtually all of Simmel’s statements about conflict processes are contained in 
this essay. 
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unique to a particular historical epoch. However, we can observe several 
common assumptions endemic to all epochs. Marx began with a simmple— 
and in retrospect, simplistic—assumption: Economic organization, espe- 
cially the ownership of property, determines the organization of the 
rest of a society. The class structure and institutional arrangementts, as 
well as cultural values, beliefs, religious dogmas, and other idea systems, 
are ultimately a reflection of the economic base of a society. He then 
added an additional assumption: Inherent in the economic organization 
of any society—save the ultimate communist society—are forces inevita- 
bly generating revolutionary class conflict. In accordance with dialectical 
assumptions, such revolutionary class conflict occurs in epochs, with suc- 
cessive bases of economic organization sowing the seeds of their own 
destruction through the polarization of classes and subsequent overthrow 
of the dominant by the subjugated class. Hence, a third assumption: 
Conflict is bipolar, with exploited classes under conditions created by 
the economy becoming aware of their true “interests’”” and eventually 
forming a revolutionary political organization that stands against the 
dominant, property-holding class. 

The criticisms leveled against these assumptions are perhaps self- 
evident:!° (1) Societies are more than mere reflections of economic organi- 
zation and patterns of property ownership; (2) social conflict is rarely 
bipolarized across an entire society; (3) interests in a society do not 
always cohere around social class; (4) power relations in a society are 
not always direct reflections of ownership of property; and (5) conflict 
does not always cause social change, dialectical or otherwise. In addition 
to a whole series of incorrect predictions—such as the formation of 
the modern proletariat into a revolutionary class during the present “‘capi- 
talistic’’ epoch, the subsequent overthrow of capitalist economic systems, 
and the formation of a communist society—the wisdom of following 
Marx’s lead can be questioned. 

Abstracting above the specifics of Marx’s economic determinism and 
excessive polemics, however, we can visualize a set of assumptions which 
directly challenge those imputed to functionalism and which can serve 
as the intellectual springboard for the conflict alternative in sociological 
theorizing: 


1. While social relationships display systemic features, these relation- 
ships are rife with conflicting interests. 


10C. Wright Mills, The Marxists (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948); Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1959), pp. 36-71. 
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2. This fact reveals that social systems systematically generate conflict. 

3. Conflict is therefore an inevitable and pervasive feature of social 
systems. 

4. Such conflict tends to be manifested in the bipolar opposition of 
interests. 

5. Conflict most frequently occurs over the distribution of scarce re- 
sources, most notably power. 

6. Conflict is the major source of change in social systems. 


Unlike Marx, Simmel viewed social structure not so much as composed 
of domination and subjugation, but of various inseparable associative ~ 
and dissociative processes, which are separable only in analysis: 


The structure may be sui generis, its motivation and form being wholly 
self-consistent, and only in order to be able to describe and understand 
it, do we put it together, post factum, out of two tendencies, one monistic, 
the other antagonistic.!! 


Part of the reason for this emphasis lies in Simmel’s “organismic”’ 
view of the social world: In displaying formal properties, social processes 
evidence a systemic character—a notion apparently derived from his 
early exposure to the organismic doctrines dominating the sociology of 
his time. This subtle organicism led Simmel to seek out the consequences 
of conflict for social continuity rather than change: 


Conflict is thus designed to resolve dualisms; it is a way of achieving 
some kind of unity, even if it be through the annihilation of one of the 
conflicting parties. This is roughly parallel to the fact that it is the most 
violent symptom of a disease which represents the effort of the organism 
to free itself of disturbances and damages caused by them [emphasis 


added].12 


In apparent contradiction to the harmony implied by this organicism, 
Simmel postulated an innate “hostile impulse” or a “need for hating 
and fighting” among the units of organic wholes, although this instinct 
is mixed with others for love and affection and is circumscribed by 
the force of social relationships. Therefore, Simmel viewed conflict as 
a reflection of more than just conflicts of interest, but also of those 
arising from hostile instincts. Such instincts can be exacerbated by con- 


11 Simmel, Conflict, p. 23 (All subsequent references to this work are to Conflict 
and the Web of Group Affiliation [1955].) However, with his typical caution, Simmel 
warns: ‘“This fact should not lead us to overlook the numerous cases in which contradictory 
tendencies really co-exist in separation and can thus be recognized at any moment in 
the overall situation” (pp. 23-24). 


2 Tbidy p: 13. 
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flicts of interest, or mitigated by harmonious relations as well as by 
instincts for love. But in the end, Simmel still viewed one of the ultimate 
sources of conflict to reside in the innate biological makeup of human 
actors. 

Perhaps in an effort to reconcile his assumptions about the nature 
of the social organism with notions of hating and fighting instincts, 
Simmel devoted considerable effort to analyzing the positive conse- 
quences of conflict for the maintenance of social wholes and their sub- 
units. In this way, hostile impulses are seen not so much as a contradiction 
or “‘cancer’”’ to the “‘organic whole,” but as one of many processes main- 
taining the body social. Thus, while Simmel recognizes that an overly 
cooperative, consensual, and integrated society would show “no life pro- 
cess,” his analysis of conflict is still loaded in the direction of how conflict 
promotes solidarity and unification. 

It is this aspect of Simmel’s work on conflict which reveals an image 
of social organization decidedly different from that emphasized by Marx: 


1. Social relationships occur within systemic contexts that can only 
be typified as an organic intermingling of associative and dissociative 
processes. 

2. Such processes are a reflection of both the instinctual impulses of 
actors and the imperatives dictated by various types of social relation- 
ships. 

3. Conflict processes are therefore a ubiquitous feature of social systems, 
but they do not necessarily, in all cases, lead to breakdown of the 
system and/or to social change. 

4. In fact, conflict is one of the principal processes operating to preserve 
the social whole and/or some of its subparts. 


Contrasting Conceptualization of Variables 


The contrasting purposes of their analysis, coupled with their diverging 
assumptions about the nature of conflict, are reflected in Marx’s and 
Simmel’s diverging conceptualizations of the variables in their respective 
theoretical schemes. Since Simmel was looking for the basic forms of 
interaction, it is more likely that he would perceive the variable properties 
of conflict. On the other hand, by virtue of his political commitment 
to rapid social change, Marx would be more likely to focus on violent 
conflict processes that could initiate desired social changes. Thus, while 
Simmel did not follow his carefully drawn analytical distinctions, he 
formally conceptualized the variable properties of conflict phenomena 
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in terms of (a) the degree of regulation, (b) the degree of direct confronta- 
tion, and (c) the degree of violence between conflicting parties. The 
end states of the ensuing variable continuum were competition and the 
fight, with competition involving the more regulated strivings of parties 
toward a mutually exclusive end and with the fight denoting the more 
violent and unregulated combative activities of parties directly toward 
one another. On the other hand, Marx paid little analytical attention 
to the variable properties: of conflict processes and focused primarily 
upon its violent manifestations as social classes directly confront one 
another. 

Perhaps the most significant contrast between Marx’s and Simmel’s 
orientations as they bear on the development of conflict theory is the 
position of conflict variables in their respective causal schemes. For Sim- 
mel, conflict is considered to “‘cause’’ various outcomes for both the 
social whole and its subparts. The kind of outcome or function of conflict 
for the systemic whole or its parts is seen by Simmel to vary with the 
degree of violence and the nature of the social context. Marx was also 
concerned with how conflict causes certain outcomes for social wholes, 
but unlike Simmel, he fixed attention largely on the causes of the conflict 
itself. Thus, for Simmel, the sources of conflict remain unanalyzed, with 
emphasis being placed on conflict intensity and its outcomes for different 
social referents, while for Marx, the variables involved in the emergence 
of conflict groups are given considerably more analytical attention than 
the variables affecting its outcomes. These differences in the position 
of the variables in their schemes reflect Marx’s and Simmel’s contrasting 
assumptions and purposes. As we noted, Simmel perceived the source 
of conflict to be buried in a constellation of “‘associative and dissociative’ 
processes, as well as in human “‘instincts of hate.’”’ Apparently, the variabil- 
ity and complexity of these sources of conflict makes analysis too formida- 
ble. Hence, Simmel considered it more prudent to focus on the 
consequences of conflict once it is initiated. For in the end, what was 
most important for Simmel was discovering the consequences of varia- 
tions in social conflict on the basic forms of social interaction—a task 
which he apparently felt could be accomplished without delving far 
into human instincts. On the other hand, Marx’s commitment to dialecti- 
cal assumptions about conflict and change makes questions of the conse- 
quences of conflict on social forms easy to answer: radical alteration of 
the social order. The more important issue for Marx is documenting 


13 For a convenient summary concerning the ongoing debate over what is, and what 
is not, “conflict,”” see C. F. Fink, “Some Conceptual Difficulties in the Theory of 
Social Conflict,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 12 (December 1968): 412-60. 
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how such change-producing conflict could emerge in the first place with 
the result that Marx’s conceptualization of variables focuses almost exclu- 
sively on the causes of violent conflict. 

These contrasts in Marx’s and Simmel’s purposes, assumptions, and 
conceptualization of variables are but necessary groundwork for what 
is theoretically most important: isolating, formalizing, and comparing 
their propositions on conflict processes. For in the end, a theory is only 
as good as the testable propositions it can generate. 


Contrasting ‘Theoretical Propositions 


Simmel’s analysis is highly conducive to presentation of abstract propo- 
sitions, since he was primarily concerned with discovering basic forms 
of relationships among abstractly stated variables. On the other hand, 
Marx might well object to presenting propositions which supposedly 
described processes beyond a particular temporal epoch. And yet, there 
is perhaps a contradiction or intellectual dialectic in Marx’s own thought: 
His dialectical assumptions led him to formulate abstract propositions 
about the universal conditions under which inherent dialectical processes 
in all social systems would lead to conflict and structural change. And 
yet, much of his work seeks the specific “laws of capitalism’? and how 
the processes of capitalism create conflict processes. Marx’s work is thus 
couched at two levels of generality: At one level, he described how 
conflict is inevitable in a// social systems, while at another, he delineated 
the laws and contradictions of capitalism. Many contemporary Marxian 
scholars would deny that Marx intended to create “universal laws” or 
abstract propositions, but it is clear that contemporary conflict theory 
has indeed been most influenced by Marx’s more abstract principles. 
While his insights into the specific contradictions of capitalism have 
often proved penetrating and useful, it is his more abstract propositions 
which promise to yield the most enduring insights into conflict processes. 

Thus, it is Marx’s and Simmel’s abstract propositions—that is, those 
which seek to transcend specific times, places, and social units—which 
continue to inform and inspire conflict theory. And therefore, we will 
omit the polemics and discursiveness of each author’s work in an effort 
to expose and highlight the theoretical core of their thought. Only in 
this way can the theoretical significance of their work be made explicit." 


14 Probably more offensive to Marxian scholars is my firm conviction, after my own 
intense reading of Marx over a number of years, that Marx’s theory is most explicit in 
his polemical essays. And further, the best statement of his theory came early in The 
Communist Manifesto (1848). Although Marx was to have second thoughts near the 
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In this effort, Marx’s basic propositions will be presented first, and then, 
Simmel’s theory will be examined. We should pay particular attention 
to the complementarity of their diverse approaches. The first basic propo- 
sition in Marx’s scheme can be briefly stated as follows: 


1. The more unequal is the distribution of scarce resources in 
a system, the greater will be the conflict of interest between 
dominant and subordinate segments in a system. 


In this proposition, Marx viewed the degree of inequality in the distribu- 
tion of scarce resources, most notably power, as determining the objective 
conflict of interests between those with, and those without, power. This 
proposition follows directly from Marx’s assumption that in all social 
structures, the unequal distribution of power inevitably creates a conflict 
of interests between superordinates holding power and subordinates lack- 
ing power. Marx’s next theoretical task is documenting the conditions 
under which awareness of conflict of interests cause subordinates to 
begin questioning the legitimacy of current patterns of resource distribu- 
tion. The conditions translating awareness into a questioning of legiti- 
macy are summarized in Propositions 2, 2A, 2B, 2C, and 2D below: 


2. The more subordinate segments become aware of their true 
collective interests, the more likely they are to question the 
legitimacy of the unequal distribution of scarce resources. 


A. ‘The more social changes wrought by dominant segments 
disrupt existing relations among subordinates, the more 
likely are the latter to become aware of their true collec- 
tive interests. 


B. The more practices of dominant segments create alien- 
ative dispositions among subordinates, the more likely 
are the latter to become aware of their true collective 
interests. 


C. ‘The more members of subordinate segments can commu- 
nicate their greivances to each other, the more likely 
they are to become aware of their true collective interests. 
(1) The more spatial concentration of members of sub- 


end of his career on some of the hypotheses contained in this work, these thoughts 
were never formulated into clear theoretical statements. For those who are dismayed 
at boiling down Marx’s thought to a few propositions, I think that they can take solace 
in the fact that these few propositions have been sufficiently profound to shape the 
course of conflict theory in contemporary sociology. 
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ordinate groups, the more likely are they to commu- 
nicate their greivances. 

(2) ‘The more subordinates have access to educational 
media, the more diverse the means of their commu- 
nication, and the more likely are they to communi- 
cate their greivances. 

D. ‘The more subordinate segments can develop unifying 
systems of beliefs, the more likely they are to become 
aware of their true collective interests. 

(1) ‘Yhe greater the capacity to recruit or generate ideo- 
logical spokespersons, the more likely ideological 
unification. 

(2) The less the ability of dominant groups to regulate 
the socialization process and communication net- 
works in a system, the more likely ideological unifi- 
cation. 


In these basic propositions, Marx indicated that the more that domi- 
nant groups disrupt the existing relations of subordinates, thereby break- 
ing down the very patterns of social organization which have limited 
the vision of subordinates, the more likely are subordinates to perceive 
objectively their actual situation and alternatives to their continued subor- 
dination. For as long as social relations remain stable, it is difficult for 
subordinates to see beyond the immediate exigencies of their existence. 
Disruption is likely to lead to increased awareness, especially when the 
activities of subordinates are highly alienating, allowing little emotional 
involvement and satisfaction. However, disruption and alienation alone 
are insufhcient to cause widespread awareness of true interests; it is 
also necessary for subordinates to communicate, and mutually reinforce, 
their grievances. Such communication is more likely to occur when subor- 
dinates are in close proximity to each other and when they can become 
exposed to educational media, thereby liberating them from traditional 
means of socialization and communication. But in Marx’s theory, mere 
communication of grievances is insufhcient to cause intense questioning 
of legitimacy. It is also necessary for these grievances to become codified 
into a unifying belief system which can emphasize the common plight 
and interests of subordinates. The codification of such a belief system 
is most likely when ideological spokespersons, who present a consistent 
viewpoint in an appealing manner, can be recruited. These spokespersons, 
and the emerging belief system, can be most effective when dominant 
groups are unable to regulate and control socialization processes and 
communication networks. 
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With awareness of their common interests, Marx saw the next stage 
in the conflict process as involving political organization to pursue con- 
flict. These organizational processes are summarized in Propositions 3, 


3A, 3B, 3C below: 


3. The more subordinate segments of a system are aware of 
their collective interests, the greater is their questioning of 
the legitimacy of the distribution of scarce resources, and 
the more likely they are to organize and initiate overt conflict 
against dominant segments of a system. 


A. The more the deprivations of subordinates move from 
an absolute to relative basis, the more likely they are 
to organize and initiate conflict. 


B. The less the ability of dominant groups to make manifest 
their collective interests, the more likely are subordinate 
groups to organize and initiate conflict. 


C. The greater the ability of subordinate groups to develop 
a leadership structure, the more likely they are to orga- 
nize and initiate conflict. 


In these propositions, Marx summarized some of the conditions leading 
to those forms of political organization which will result in overt conflict. 
The first key question in addressing this issue is why an awareness of 
conflicting interests and a questioning of the legitimacy of the system 
leads to organization and the initiation of conflict. Seemingly, awareness 
would have to be accompanied by intense emotions if people are to 
run the risks of opposing those holding power. Presumably Marx’s proposi- 
tion on alienation would indicate one source of emotional arousal, since 
for Marx, alienation goes against human beings’ basic needs. Further, 
ideological spokespersons would, as Marx’s own career and works testify, 
arouse emotions through their prose and polemics. But the key variable 
in the Marxian scheme is relative deprivation. The emotions aroused 
by alienation and ideological spokespersons are necessary but insufficient 
conditions for taking the risks of organizing and initiating conflict against 
those with power. Only when these conditions are accompanied by rapidly 
escalating perceptions of deprivation by subordinates is the level of emo- 
tional arousal sufficient to prompt political organization and open conflict 
with superordinates. Such organization, however, is not likely to be suc- 
cessful unless dominant groups fail to organize around their interests 
and unless political leaders among the subordinates can emerge to mobi- 


lize and channel aroused emotional energies. 
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Thus, while Marx assumed that conflict is inevitable, his theory of 
its causes is elaborate, setting down a series of necessary and sufficient 
conditions. It is in these propositions that Marx’s great contribution 
to a theory of conflict resides, for his subsequent propositions appear 
to be simple translations of his dialectical assumptions into statements 
of covariance, without the careful documentation of the necessary and 
sufhicient conditions which would cause these conflict processes to occur. 

In his next propositions, Marx attempted to account for the degree 
of violence in the conflict between politically organized subordinates. 
The key variable here is polarization, a somewhat vague concept denoting 
the increasing partitioning of a system into two conflict organizations: 


4. The more subordinate segments are unified by a common 
belief and the more developed their political leadership struc- 
ture, the more the dominant and subjugated segments of a 
system will become polarized. 

5. ‘The more polarized are the dominant and subjugated, the 
more violent will be the ensuing conflict. 


In contrast to his previous propositions, Propositions 4 and 5 do not 
specify any conditions under which polarization will occur, nor do they 
indicate when polarized groups will engage in violent conflict. Marx 
just assumed that such would be the case as the dialectic mechanically 
unfolds. Presumably, highly organized subordinates in a state of emotional 
arousal will engage in violent conflict. But as only a cursory review of 
actual events underscores, such a state often results in just the opposite: 
less violent conflicts with a considerable degree of negotiation and com- 
promise. This fact points to the Marxian scheme’s failure to specify 
the conditions under which polarization first occurs and then leads to 
violent conflict. For it is not just coincidental that at this point in his 
scheme, Marx’s predictions about class revolutions in capitalistic societies 
begin to go wrong. Thus, the Marxian legacy points rather dramatically 
to a needed area of theoretical and empirical research: Under what condi- 
tions is conflict likely to be violent? And more specifically, under what 
conditions is conflict involving highly organized and mobilized subordi- 
nates likely to be violent and under what conditions are less combative 
forms of conflict likely to occur? 

The final proposition in the Marxian inventory also appears to follow 
more from a philosophical commitment to the dialectic than from care- 
fully reasoned conclusions: 
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6. The more violent is the conflict, the greater will be the struc- 
tural change of the system and the redistribution of scarce 
resources. 


This proposition is ideology rephrased in the language of theory, espe- 
cially since no conditional statements are offered on just when violent 
conflict leads to change and redistribution and just when it does not. 
Had Marx not assumed conflicts to become polarized and violent, then 
he would have paid more attention to the degrees of violence and nonvio- 
lence in the conflict process, and this in turn, would have alerted him 
to the variable outcomes of conflict for social systems. In fact, as sugges- 
tive as Marx’s propositions are, the entire scheme suffers from a failure 
to specify clearly the interaction of variables. For example, the schema 
begs questions like: What kinds or types of inequality create what types 
of conflict of interest? What types of awareness and questioning actually 
lead to what degrees of overt violence and what types of ideological 
unification and political leadership, producing what types of polarization 
leading to what types of violent conflict causing what types of structural 
change? It is toward answering these questions in Marx’s theory that 
contemporary social theorists have begun to address their efforts. 

In contrast to Marx’s inventory of basic propositions, Simmel has 
no propositions on the ultimate causes of conflict. Rather, Simmel’s 
propositions focus on (a) the intensity or degree of violence and comba- 
tiveness of conflict once initiated, (b) the consequences of conflicts for 
the parties to the conflict, and (c) the outcomes of conflict for systemic 
whole. While it is regrettable that Simmel chose not to examine the 
causes of conflict, his emphasis on the varying outcomes of conflict 
does provide some necessary corrections for Marx’s scheme. For it is 
clear that Marx’s inventory begins to break down at just this point in 
his analysis. Simmel’s propositions offer some clues as to where Marx 
went wrong in his presumption that conflict among organized groups 
pursuing divergent interests will be violent and lead to dramatic social 
reorganization. In so doing, Simmel helped recast the foundations of 
conflict sociology. 

Simmel’s propositions are not always easy to abstract from his rambling 
prose, especially since he tends to argue by example and analogy. As a 
result of this type of exposition, he constantly shifts the units and levels 
of analysis—from intrafamily conflict to wars between nation-states. ‘To 
appreciate Simmel’s significance for a theory of conflict, then, we must 
abstract above his discursive prose and present only the most generic 
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propositions.'® Simimiel’s primary concern in analyzing the forms of disso- 
ciation in social systems is with the degree of combativeness or violence 
of conflict. These basic propositions can be summarized as: 


1. ‘The greater is the degree of emotional involvement of parties 
to a conflict, the more likely is the conflict to be violent. 


A. ‘The greater is the respective solidarity among members 
of conflict parties, the greater is the degree of their emo- 
tional involvement. 


B. ‘The greater is the previous harmony between members 
of conflict parties, the greater is the degree of their emo- 
tional involvement. 


2. ‘The more that conflict is perceived by members of conflict 
groups to transcend individual aims and interests, the more 
likely is the conflict to be violent. 


3. ‘The more that conflict is a means to an end, the less likely 
is the conflict to be violent. 


Propositions 1, 1A, and 1B overlap somewhat with those developed 
by Marx. In a vein similar to Marx, Simmel emphasized that violent 
conflict is the result of emotional arousal. Such arousal is particularly 
likely when conflict groups possess a great deal of internal solidarity 
and when these conflict groups emerge out of previously harmonious 
relations. Marx postulated a similar process in his contention that polariza- 
tion of groups previously involved in social relations (albeit exploitive 
ones) leads to violent conflict. In Proposition 2 Simmel indicated that, 
coupled with emotional arousal, the extent to which members see the 
conflict as transcending their individual aims increases the likelihood 
of violent conflict. Marx analyzed, of course, in considerably more detail 
just how such a state of consciousness is created, since his concern with 
erasing false consciousness through communication and creation of a 
common belief system represents a more precise way of stating Simmel’s 
proposition. 


15 These propositions are abstracted from Simmel’s essay on conflict in Kurt H. 
Wolff's translation of Conflict and the Web of Group Affiliations (1956). The proposi- 
tional inventory presented here and elsewhere differs considerably from Coser’s, primarily 
because many of what Coser chose to call “propositions” are, in my view, definitions 
or assumptions. I have also taken more liberty than Coser to rephrase and state more 
generically Simmel’s propositions. Further, in some instances I have omitted propositions 
which are not critical to the basic argument. For a complete listing of Simmel’s proposi- 
tions, see Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (New York: Free Press, 
1956), and Jonathan H. Turner, “Marx and Simmel Revisited,” Social Forces 53 (June 
1975): 618-27. 
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Proposition 3 is Simmel’s most important, because it appears to contra- 
dict Marx’s hypothesis that objective consciousness of interests will lead 
to organization for violent conflict. In this proposition, Simmel argued 
that the more clearly articulated their interests, the more focused are 
the goals of conflict groups. With clearly articulated goals, it becomes 
possible to view violent conflict as only one of many means for their 
achievement, since other less combative conflicts, such as bargaining 
and compromise, can oftén serve to meet the now limited objectives 
of the group. Thus for Simmel, consciousness of common interests (Sim- 
mel’s Proposition 2) can, under unspecified conditions, lead to highly 
instrumental and nonviolent conflict. In the context of labor-management 
relations, for example, Simmel’s proposition appears to have been more 
accurate than Marx’s, since violence has more often accompanied labor- 
management disputes, especially in the initial formation of unions, when 
interests and goals are not well articulated. As interests become clarified, 
violent conflict has been increasingly replaced by less violent forms of 
social interaction.?® 

Thus, both Simmel and Marx provided an interesting set of proposi- 
tions on how conflict groups become organized and mobilized to pursue 
violent conflict, but as Simmel stressed, this very process of mobilization 
and organization can, in the end, cause less violent forms of conflict. 
Violence appears to be an interim result of initial organization and mobili- 
zation, but as groups become highly organized, they become more instru- 
mental, thereby decreasing the probability of violent conflict. 

The curvilinear nature of the conflict process is further clarified by 
Simmel’s subsequent attention to the consequences of conflict for the 
conflict parties and for the systemic whole within which the conflict 
occurs. For Simmel first analyzed how violent conflicts increase solidarity 
and internal organization of the conflict parties, but when he shifted 
to an analysis of the functions of conflict for the social whole, he drew 
attention primarily to the fact that conflict promotes system integration 
and adaptation. How can violent conflicts promoting increasing organiza- 
tion and solidarity of the conflict groups suddenly have these positive 
functions for the systemic whole in which the conflict occurs? For Marx, 
such a process is seen to lead to polarization of conflict groups and 
then to the violent conflicts which radically alter the systemic whole. 
But for Simmel, the organization of conflict groups enables them to 
realize many of their goals without overt violence (but perhaps with a 


16 Admittedly, Marx’s late awareness of the union movement in the United States 
forced him to begin pondering this possibility, but he did not incorporate this insight 
into his theoretical scheme. 
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covert threat of violence), and such partial realization of clearly defined 
goals cuts down internal system tension, and hence promotes integration. 

To document this argument, we should initially summarize Simmel’s 
key propositions on how violent conflicts can increase the organization 
of conflict parties: 


1. The more violent are intergroup hostilities and the more fre- 
quent is conflict among groups, the less likely are group 
boundaries to disappear. 

2. ‘The more violent is the conflict, and the less integrated is 
the group, the more likely is despotic centralization of conflict 
groups. 

3. ‘The more violent is the conflict, the greater will be the internal 
solidarity of conflict groups. 


A. The: more violent is the conflict, and the smaller are 
the conflict groups, the greater will be their internal 
solidarity. 

(1) ‘The more violent is the conflict and the smaller 
are the conflict groups, the less will be the tolerance 
of deviance and dissent in each group. 


B. ‘The more violent is the conflict, and the more a group 
represents a minority position in a system, the greater 
will be the internal solidarity of that group. 


C. The more violent is the conflict, and the more a group 
is engaged in purely self-defense, the greater will be 
its internal solidarity. 


In these propositions, violent conflict is seen, under certain conditions, 
to increase the degree of centralization and the level of internal solidarity 
of groups. When viewed in the narrow context, most of these propositions 
overlap with Marx’s, but they diverge considerably when their place in 
Simmel’s over-all propositional inventory is examined. Unlike Marx’s 
inventory, Simmel’s does not assume that conflict begets increasingly 
violent conflicts between increasingly polarized segments in a system 
which, in the end, will cause radical change in the system. This difference 
between Marx’s and Simmel’s analyses is dramatically exposed when 
Simmel’s propositions on the consequences of conflict for the systemic 
whole are reviewed. The most notable feature of several key propositions, 
listed below, is that Simmel was concerned with less violent conflicts 
and with their integrative functions for the social whole: 
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1. The less violent is the conflict between groups of different 
degrees of power in a system, the more likely is the conflict 
to have integrative consequences for the social whole. 


A. The less violent and more frequent is the conflict, the 
more likely is the conflict to have integrative conse- 
quences for the social whole. 

(1) The less violent and more frequent is the conflict, 
the more members of subordinate groups can re- 
lease hostilities and have a sense of control over 
their destiny, and thereby maintain the integration 
of the social whole. 

(2) The less violent and more frequent is the conflict, 
the more likely are norms regularizing the conflict 
to be created by the conflicting parties. 

B. The less violent is the conflict, and the more the social 
whole is based on functional interdependence, the more 
likely is the conflict to have integrative consequences 
for the social whole. 

(1) .The less violent is the conflict in systems with high 
degrees of functional interdependence, the more 
likely it is to encourage the creation of norms regu- 
larizing the conflict. 


These propositions provide an important qualification to Marx’s analy- 
sis, since Marx visualized mild conflicts as intensifying as the combatants 
become increasingly polarized; and in the end, the resulting violent con- 
flict would lead to radical social change in the system. In contrast, Simmel 
argued that conflicts of low intensity and high frequency in systems of 
high degrees of interdependence do not necessarily intensify, or lead 
to radical social change. On the contrary, they release tensions and be- 
come normatively regulated, thereby promoting stability in social systems. 
Further, Simmel’s previous propositions on violent conflicts present the 
possibility that with the increasing organization of the conflicting groups, 
the degree of violence of their conflict will decrease as their goals become 
better articulated. The end result of such organization and articulation 
of interests will be a greater disposition to initiate milder forms of conflict, 
involving competition, bargaining, and compromise. What is critical for 
developing a sociology of conflict is that Simmel’s analysis provides more 
options than Marx’s propositions on conflict outcomes. First, conflicts 
do not necessarily intensify to the point of violence, and when they 
do not, they can have, under conditions which need to be further ex- 
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plored, integrative outcomes for the social whole. Marx’s analysis pre- 
cludes exploration of these processes. Second, Simmel’s propositions allow 
for inquiry into the conditions under which initially violent conflicts 
can become less intense and thereby have integrative consequences for 
the social whole. ‘This insight dictates a search for the conditions under 
which the level of conflict violence and its consequences for system 
parts and the social whole can shift and change over the course of the 
conflict process. ‘This expansion of options represents a much broader 
and firmer foundation for building a theory of conflict. 

Finally, Simmel presents two basic propositions on the positive func- 
tions of violent conflict for expanding the integration of systemic wholes: 


2. ‘The more violent and the more prolonged are conflict rela- 
tions between groups, the more likely is the formation of 
coalitions among previously unrelated groups in a system. 

3. ‘The more prolonged is the threat of violent conflict between 
groups, the more enduring are the coalitions of each of the 
conflict parties. 


These propositions could represent a somewhat different way to state 
Marx’s polarization hypothesis, since conflict was seen by Simmel as 
drawing together diverse elements in a system as their respective interests 
become more clearly recognized. But Simmel was not ideologically com- 
mitted to dialectical assumptions, and thus, unlike Marx, he appeared 
to be arguing only that violent conflicts pose threats to many system 
units which, depending upon calculations of their diverse interests, will 
unite to form larger social wholes. Such unification will persist as long 
as the threat of violent conflict remains. Should violent conflict no longer 
be seen as necessary, with increasing articulation of interests and the 
initiation of bargaining relations, then Simmel’s Propositions 1A and 
1B on the consequences of conflict for the social whole would become 
operative. 


THE EMERGENCE OF CONFLICT THEORY: AN OVERVIEW 


While both Marx and Simmel viewed conflict as a pervasive and 
inevitable feature of social systems, their respective intellectual purposes 
as well as their assumptions about the nature of society are vastly different. 
Marx emphasized the divisiveness of conflict, Simmel, the integrative 
consequences of conflict. These differences are reflected in the types 
of propositions they chose to develop, with Marx addressing the condi- 
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tions under which violent conflict would be accelerated and Simmel 
asking questions about the conditions under which the intensity of con- 
flict might vary. Furthermore, Marx was vitally concerned with the social 
structural causes of conflict, whereas Simmel tended to concentrate atten- 
tion on the form and consequences of conflict once it was initiated, 
while making only vague references to “fighting instincts.” 

These differences in analytical emphasis are sufficiently great to suggest 
that, when taken together, they offer a more complete set of theoretical 
statements about the causes, intensity, and consequences of conflict in 
social systems than when taken separately. For Marx, the sources of 
conflict must be sought within the distribution of resources and the 
conflicts of interest inherent in unequal distribution. For both Marx 
and Simmel, the intensity of conflict appears to reflect the relative degree 
of internal solidarity of groups involved in conflict, with both thinkers 
specifying additional structural conditions in the more inclusive social 
system that might also influence the intensity of conflict between opposed 
parties. 

E.qually intriguing in comparisons of Marx and Simmel are the contra- 
dictory propositions that can be uncovered. For example, Simmel argued 
that the more clear-cut the goals pursued by conflicting parties, the 
more likely is conflict to be viewed as merely a means to an end, with 
the result that both parties to a conflict would be motivated to seek 
compromises and alternative means in an effort to avoid the high costs 
of intense or violent conflict. On the other hand, Marx argued just 
the opposite in holding that once a social class recognizes its true interests 
(hence, has a clear conception of its goals), then violent conflict is highly 
probable. The divergence of these propositions probably stems from the 
different assumptions of their authors, for Marx assumes that intense 
conflict is an inevitable and inexorable feature of social systems and 
their change, whereas Simmel merely assumes that conflict is simply 
one of many processes, varying in intensity and consequences, within , 
a social whole. In this particular instance, Simmel may have been more 
correct in that his proposition would seemingly fit the facts of what 
really happened in labor-management relations in capitalist economic 
systems, since compromise became typical once labor was organized to 
pursue specific goals. On the other hand, violent conflict appears to 
have occurred when labor did not have a clear conception of goals but 
only a sense of diffuse frustration. Naturally, this argument is open to 
debate and is not central to the current discussion. What is of more 
importance for our present purpose is the recognition that by reducing 
the Marxian and Simmelian propositions to their most generic form, 
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it is possible to compare the overlaps, gaps, and contradictions among 
them and thereby gain some insight into possible strategies for effecting 
reformulation. 

To some extent, modern conflict theory has attempted to combine 
the promising features in the schemes of both Marx and Simmel. Even 
when this has been done, however, contemporary theorists have tended 
to embrace more enthusiastically the assumptions and propositions of 
either one or the other of these thinkers. Such selectivity has created 
two dominant contemporary conflict perspectives in sociological theory, 
each owing its inspiration to either Marx or Simmel: (1) dialectical con- 
flict theory, and (2) conflict functionalism. These perspectives are the 
ones most often seen as promising a new alternative to functional theory 
in sociology, and hence a more adequate solution to the Hobbesian 
problem of order: How and why is society possible? 





DIALECTICAL CONFLICT 
THEORY: R. DAHRENDOREF 


Ralf Dahrendorf has persistently argued that the Parsonian scheme, 
and functionalism in general, offers an overly consensual, integrated, 
and static vision of society. While society is seen as having “‘two faces” — 
one of consensus, the other of conflict—Dahrendorf has maintained 
that it is time to begin analysis of the “‘ugly face’’ of society and abandon 
the utopian image of society created by functionalism. To leave utopia, 
Dahrendorf offers the following advice: 


Concentrate in the future not only on concrete problems but on such 
problems as involve explanations in terms of constraint, conflict, and 
change. This second face of society may aesthetically be rather less pleasing 
than the social system—but, if all sociology had to offer were an easy 
escape to Utopian tranquility, it would hardly be worth our efforts.1 


To escape out of utopia therefore requires that a one-sided conflict 
model be substituted for the one-sided functional model. While this 
conflict perspective is not considered by Dahrendorf to be the only 
face of society, it is a necessary supplement that will make amends for 
the past inadequacies of functional theory.2 The model that emerges 


1 Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘““Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” 
American Journal of Sociology 64 (September 1958): 127. 


2 As Dahrendorf emphasizes: “‘I do not intend to fall victim to the mistake of many 
structural-functional theorists and advance for the conflict model a claim to comprehen- 
sive and exclusive applicability . . . it may well be that in a philosophical sense, society 
has two faces of equal reality: one of stability, harmony, and consensus and one of 
change, conflict, and constraint”’ (ibid.). Such disclaimers are, in reality, justifications 
for arguing for the primacy of conflict in society. By claiming that functionalists are 
one-sided, it becomes fair game to be equally one-sided in order to “‘balance”’ past 
one-sidedness. 
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from this theoretical calling is a dialectical-conflict perspective which, 
Dahrendorf claims, has more correspondence to what occurs in the actual 
world than functionalsim and is therefore the only path out of utopia. 
In his analysis, Dahrendorf is careful to note that processes other than 
conflict are evident in social systems and that even the conflict phenom- 
ena he examines are not the only kinds of conflict in societies. Having 
said this, however, Dahrendorf then launches into an analysis that appears 
to contradict these qualifications. There is a persistent hint that the 
conflict model presented represents a more comprehensive “theory” of 
society, providing a more adequate solution to the Hobbesian problem 


’ 


of order. 


DAHRENDORP’S IMAGE OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


For Dahrendorf, institutionalization involves the creation of impera- 
tively coordinated associations (hereafter referred to as ICAs) which, 
in terms of criteria not specified, represent a distinguishable organization 
of roles.3 This organization is characterized by power relationships, with 
some clusters of roles having power to extract conformity from others. 
While Dahrendorf is somewhat vague on the point, it appears that any 
social unit—from a small group or formal organization to a community 
or an entire society—can be considered for analytical purposes an ICA 
if an organization of roles displaying power differentials exists. Further- 
more, while power denotes the coercion of some by others, these power 
relations in ICAs tend to become legitimated and can therefore be viewed 
as authority relations in which some positions have the “‘accepted”’ or 
“normative right’”’ to dominate others.* The social order is thus conceived 
by Dahrendorf to be maintained by processes creating authority relations 
in the various types of ICAs existing throughout all layers of social sys- 
tems. 

At the same time, however, power and authority are the scarce re- 
sources over which subgroups within a designated ICA compete and 


3 There are a number of contemporary dialectical conflict models that could be dis- 
cussed in this chapter. For example, John Rex (Key Issues in Sociological Theory [London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961]) has presented a model similar to Dahrendorf’s. But 
since Dahrendorf is the most conspicuous conflict theorist in contemporary sociology, 
it is considered best to examine his model intensely rather than spread analysis across 
several dialectical-conflict models. 


4 Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘““Toward a Theory of Social Conflict,” Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion 2 (June 1958): 170-83; Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial 
Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959), pp. 168-69; Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Gesellschaft un Freiheit (Munich: R. Piper, 1961); Ralf Dahrendorf, Essays in the Theory 
of Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1967). 
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fight. They are thus the major sources of conflict and change in these 
institutionalized patterns. This conflict is ultimately a reflection of where 
clusters of roles in an ICA stand in relation to authority, since the 
“objective interests” inhering in any role is a direct function of whether 
that role possesses authority and power over other roles. However, even 
though roles in ICAs possess varying degrees of authority, any particular 
ICA can be typified in terms of just two basic types of roles, ruling 
and ruled, with the ruling cluster of roles having an interest in preserving 
the status quo and the ruled cluster having an interest in redistributing 
power, or authority. Under certain specified conditions, awareness of 
these contradictory interests increases, with the result that ICAs polarize 
into two conflict groups, each now aware of its objective interests, which 
then engage in a contest over authority. The resolution of this contest 
or conflict involves the redistribution of authority in the ICA, thus making 
conflict the source of change in social systems. In turn, the redistribution 
of authroity represents the institutionalization of a new cluster of ruling 
and ruled roles which under certain conditions polarize into two interest 
groups that initiate another contest for authority. Social reality is thus 
typified in terms of this unending cycle of conflict over authority within 
the various types of ICAs comprising the social world. Sometimes the 
conflicts within diverse ICAs in a society overlap, leading to major con- 
flicts cutting across large segments of the society, while, at other times 
and under different conditions, these conflicts are confined to a particular 
ICA. 

As is clearly acknowledged by Dahrendorf, this image of social organi- 
zation represents a revision of Marx’s portrayal of social reality: 


1. Social systems are seen by both Dahrendorf and Marx as in a contin- 
ual state of conflict. 

2. Such conflict is presumed by both authors to be generated by the 
opposed interests that inevitably inhere in the social structure of 
society. 

3. Opposed interests are viewed by both Marx and Dahrendorf as reflec- 
tions of differences in the distribution of power among dominant 
and subjugated groups. 

4. Interests are seen by both as tending to polarize into two conflict 
groups. . 

5. For both, conflict is dialectical, with resolution of one conflict creat- 
ing a new set of opposed interests which, under certain conditions, 
will generate further conflict. 

6. Social change is thus seen by both as a ubiquitous feature of social 
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systems and the result of inevitable conflict dialectics within various 
types of institutionalized patterns. 


This image of institutionalization as a cyclical or dialectic process 
has led Dahrendorf, much like Marx before him, into the analysis of 
only certain key causal relations: (1) Conflict is assumed to be an inexora- 
ble process arising out of opposing forces within social-structural arrange- 
ments; (2) such conflict is accelerated or retarded by a series of intervening 
structural conditions or variables; (3) conflict resolution at one point 
in time creates a structural situation which, under specifiable conditions, 
inevitably leads to further conflict among opposed forces. 

For Marx, the source of conflict ultimately lies beneath cultural values 
and institutional arrangements which represent edifices constructed by 
those with power. In reality, the dynamics of a society are found in 
society's ‘substructure,’ where the differential distribution of property 
and power inevitably initiates a sequence of events leading to revolution- 
ary class conflict. While borrowing much of Marx’s rhetoric about power 
and coercion in social systems, Dahrendorf actually ends up positing a 
much different source of conflict: the institutionalized authority relations 
of ICAs. Such a position is much different from that of Marx who 
viewed such authority relations as simply a “‘superstructure’”’ erected by 
the dominant classes which, in the long run, would be destroyed by 
the conflict dynamics occurring below institutional arrangements. While 
Dahrendorf acknowledges that authority relations are imposed by the 
dominant groups in ICAs, and frequently makes reference to such things 
as “‘factual substrates,”’ the source of conflict becomes, upon close exami- 
nation, the legitimated authority role relations of ICAs. This drift away 
from Marx’s emphasis on the institutional “‘substructure’”’ forces Dahren- 
dorf’s analysis to seek the source of conflict in those very same relations 
that integrate, albeit temporarily, an ICA. By itself, this shift in emphasis 
is perhaps desirable, since Dahrendorf clearly recognizes that not all 
power is a reflection of property ownership—a fact Marx’s polemics 
tended to underemphasize. But as we will later observe, viewing power 
only in terms of authority can lead to analytical problems that are as 
severe as those in Marx’s model. 

Although they emphasize different sources of conflict, the models 
of both Dahrendorf and Marx reveal a similar causal chain of events 
leading to conflict and reorganization of social structure: Relations of 
domination and subjugation lead to the “objective” opposition of inter- 
ests; awareness or consciousness by the subjugated of this inherent opposi- 
tion of interests occurs under certain specifiable conditions; under other 
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conditions this new-found awareness leads to the political organization 
and then polarization of subjugated groups, who then join in conflict 
with the dominant group; the outcome of the conflict will usher in a 
new pattern of social organization; this new pattern of social organization 
will have within it relations of domination and subjugation which set 
off another sequence of events leading to conflict and then change in 
patterns of social organization. 

The intervening conditions affecting these processes are outlined by 
both Marx and Dahrendorf only with respect to the formation of aware- 
ness of opposed interests by the subjugated, the politicization and polari- 
zation of the subjugated into a conflict group, and the outcome of the 
conflict. The intervening conditions under which institutionalized pat- 
terns generate dominant and subjugated groups and the conditions under 
which these can be typified as having opposed interests remain unspeci- 
fied—apparently because they are in the nature of institutionalization, 
or ICAs, and do not have to be explained. 

In Figure 7-1, an attempt is made to outline the causal imagery of 
Marx and Dahrendorf. At the top of the figure are Marx’s analytical 
categories, stated in their most abstract form. The other two rows specify 
the empirical categories of Marx and Dahrendorf, respectively. Separate 
analytical categories for the Dahrendorf model are not enumerated be- 
cause they are the same as those in the Marxian model. As is clear, 
the empirical categories of the Dahrendorf scheme differ greatly from 
those of Marx. But the form of analysis is much the same, since each 
considers as nonproblematic and not in need of causal analysis the empiri- 
cal conditions of social organization, the transformation of this organiza- 
tion into relations of domination and subjugation, and the creation of 
opposed interests. The causal analysis for both Marx and Dahrendorf 
begins with an elaboration of the conditions leading to growing class 
consciousness (Marx) or awareness among quasi groups (Dahrendorf) 
of their objective interests; then analysis shifts to the creation of a politi- 
cized class ‘‘for itself’? (Marx) or a true “conflict group” (Dahrendorf); 
and finally, emphasis focuses on the emergence of conflict between polar- 
ized and politicized classes (Marx) or conflict groups (Dahrendorf). 


CRITICISMS OF ‘THE DIALECTICAL CONFLICT MODEL 


Problems in the Causal Analysis 


The most conspicuous criticism of Dahrendorf’s causal imagery comes 
from Peter Weingart, who has argued that in deviating from Marx's 
conception of the substructure of opposed interests existing below the 
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cultural and institutional edifices of the ruling classes, Dahrendorf forfeits 
a genuine causal analysis of conflict, and therefore an explanation of 
how patterns of social organization are changed.® This criticism asks 
questions reminiscent of Dahrendorf’s portrayal of Parsonian functional- 
ism: How is it that conflict emerges from legitimated authority relations 
among roles in an ICA? How is it that the same structure that generates 
integration also generates conflict? Although for the Marxian scheme 
there are empirical problems, the causal analysis does not pose an analyti- 
cal problem, since the source of conflict—the opposition of economic 
interests—is clearly distinguished from the institutional and cultural ar- 
rangements maintaining a temporary order—the societal superstructure. 
Dahrendorf, however, has failed to make explicit this distinction and 
thus falls into the very analytical trap he has imputed to functional 
theory: Change inducing conflict must mysteriously arise from the legi- 
mated relations of the social system. 

In an attempt to escape this analytical trap, the causal analysis often 
becomes confusing. One tack Dahrendorf employs is to assert that many 
roles also have a nonintegrative aspect, because they represent fundamen- 
tally opposed interests of their incumbents. These opposed interests are 
reflected in role conflict, which seemingly reduces the issues of role 
strain and conflict to dilemmas created by objectively opposed interests— 
surely a dubious assertion that is correct only some of the time. In 
equating interests and role expectations, Dahrendorf would seemingly 
have to hypothesize that all institutionalized patterns, or ICAs, display 
two mutually contradictory sets of role expectations—one to obey, the 
other to revolt—and that actors must “decide”’ which set they will follow. 
Presumably, actors ‘‘wish”’ to realize their “‘objective interests’ and hence 
revolt against the role expectations imposed upon them by the dominant 
group. This approach forces the Dahrendorf model to reduce the origins 
of conflict to the wishes, wills, and sentiments of a person or group— 
a reductionist imperative that Dahrendorf would reject, but one which 
his causal imagery would seemingly dictate.® _ 

Many of these problems might be overcome if Dahrendorf had pro- 
vided a series of existence and relational statements that would indicate 
the conditions under which legitimatized role relationships in ICAs create 
dichotomous authority relations of domination and subjugation. ‘To sim- 
ply assume that this is the case is to avoid the critical causal link in 


5 Peter Weingart, “Beyond Parsons? A Critique of Ralf Dahrendorf’s Conflict The- 
ory,” Social Forces 48 (December 1969): 151-65. See also Jonathan H. Turner, “From 
Utopia to Where: A Strategy for Reformulating the Dahrendorf Conflict Model,” Social 
Forces, 52 (December 1973), pps. 236—44. 


6 Weingart, “Beyond Parsons?” 
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his analytical scheme. These kinds of necessary propositions—or, as Dah- 
rendorf describes them, intervening empirical conditions—are a necessary 
part of the model. Without them it is unclear how the types of authority, 
coercion, and domination which lead to conflict ever emerge in the 
first place. Assuming that they just emerge, or are an endemic part of 
social structure, is to define away the theoretically important question 
about what types of authority in what types of ICAs lead to what types 
of domination and subjugation, which, in turn, lead to what types of 
opposed interests and what types of conflict.7 These are all phenomena 
that must be conceptualized as variables and incorporated into the causal 
chains of the dialectical-conflict model. Referring back to Figure 7-1, 
this task would involve stating the “intervening empirical conditions” 
at each juncture of all of Dahrendorf’s empirical categories. What is 
now considered nonproblematic would become as problematic as subse- 
quent empirical conditions. 

Initiating this task is difficult, but to do so would enable Dahrendorf 
to avoid some of the more standard criticisms of this causal imagery: 
(1) Conflict not only causes change of social structure, but changes of 
structure also cause conflict (under conditions that need to be specified 
in greater detail than Simmel’s initial analysis); and (3) conflict can 
inhibit change (again, under conditions that need to be specified).8 Unless 
these conditions are part of the causal imagery, conflict theory merely 
states the rather obvious fact that change occurs, without answering 
the theoretical question of why, when, and where does such change 
occur? 

Despite the vagueness of Dahrendorf’s analysis, he has attempted 
to state systematically the “‘intervening empirical conditions’’ that cause 
“quasi groups” to become “conflict groups,” as well as the conditions 
affecting the intensity (involvement of group members) and violence 
(degree of regulation) of the conflict and the degree and the rate of 
structural change caused by conflict. More formally, Dahrendorf outlines 
three types of intervening empirical conditions: (1) conditions of organiza- 
tion which affect the transformation of latent quasi groups into manifest 
conflict groups; (2) conditions of conflict which determine the form and 
intensity of conflict; and (3) conditions of structural change which influ- 
ence the kind, speed, and the depth of the changes in social structure.® 


7 Alvin Boskoff, The Mosaic of Sociological Theory (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1972), p. 83. 


8 For a convenient summary of these, see Percy. Cohen, Modern Sociological Theory 
(New York: Basic Books, 1968), pp. 183-91. 


9 Dahrendorf, ‘“Toward a Theory of Social Conflict.” 
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Thus, the explicitly acknowledged variables in the theoretical scheme 
are the (1) degree of conflict-group formation; (2) the degree of intensity 
of the conflict; (3) the degree of violence of the conflict; (4) the degree 
of change of social structure; and (5) the rate of such change. It is 
significant, for criticisms to be delineated later, that concepts such as 
ICAs, legitimacy, authority, coercion, domination, and subjugation are 
not explicitly characterized as variables requiring statements on the condi- 
tions affecting their variability. Rather, these concepts are simply defined 
and interrelated to each other in terms of definitional overlap or stated 
as assumptions about the nature of social reality. 

For those phenomena that are conceptualized as variables, Dahren- 
dorf’s propositions appear to be an elaboration of those developed by 
Marx, as can be seen in Table 7—1.1° 

These propositions follow Marx’s substantive and formal legacy. As 
we can see, they represent considerable improvement over functional 
formulations, where there is a noticeable absence of systematically interre- 
lated propositions. Furthermore, Dahrendorf is to be commended for 
actually attempting to place the propositions in a reasonably systematic 
format—a difficult task too infrequently performed by theorists in sociol- 
ogy. However, even though this propositional inventory represents a 
promising attempt, a number of criticisms have been leveled against 
the scheme. We should summarize these with an eye toward the improve- 
ments that they suggest. 

One of the most obvious criticisms of the Dahrendorf perspective 
is the failure to visualize crucial concepts as variables. Most conspicuous 
of these are the concepts of authority, domination-subjugation, and inter- 
est. Since it is from legitimated authority relations that conflict ultimately 
springs, it is somewhat surprising that this concept is not viewed as a 
variable, varying at a minimum in terms of such properties as intensity, 
scope, and legitimacy. Rather Dahrendorf has chosen to define away 
the problem: 


No attempt will be made in this study to develop a typology of authority. 
But it is assumed throughout that the existence of domination and subjuga- 
tion is a common feature of all possible types of authority and, indeed, 
of all possible types of association and organization." 


A typology of authority would give some indication of the variable 


10 The propositions listed in the table differ from a list provided by Dahrendorf, 
Class and Class Conflict, pp. 239-40 in two respects: (1) they are phrased consistently 
as statements of covariance and (2) they are phrased somewhat more abstractly without 
reference to “class,” which in this particular work was Dahrendorf’s primary concern. 


11 Tbid., p. 169. 
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‘Table 7-1 


The Propositions of the Dahrendorf Scheme 


IT. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VII. 


IX. 


‘The more members of quasi groups in ICAs can become aware of their objective 
interests and form a conflict group, the more likely is conflict to occur 


A. ‘The more the “technical” conditions of organization can be met, the 
more likely is the formation of a conflict group 


1. ‘The more a leadership cadre among quasi groups can be developed, 
the more likely are the technical conditions of organization to be 
met 

2. ‘The more a codified idea system, or charter, can be developed, the 
more likely are the technical conditions of organization to be met 

B. ‘The more the “political conditions of organization can be met, the more 
likely is the formation of a conflict group 

1. ‘The more the dominant groups permit organization of opposed inter- 
ests, the more likely are the political conditions of organization to 
be met 

C. The more the “social” conditions of organization can be met, the more 
likely is the formation of a conflict group 

1. ‘The more opportunity for members of quasi groups to communicate, 
the more likely are the social conditions of organization to be met 

2. ‘The more recruiting is permitted by structural arrangements (such 
as propinquity), the more likely are the social conditions to be met 

The less the technical, political, and social conditions of organization are met, 
the more intense is the conflict 

The more the distribution of authority and other rewards are associated with 
each other (superimposed), the more intense is the conflict 

The less the mobility between super- and subordinate groups, the more intense 
is the conflict 

The less the technical, political, and social conditions of organization are met, 
the more violent is the conflict 

The more the deprivations of the subjugated in the distribution of rewards 
shifts from an absolute to relative basis, the more violent is the conflict 

The less the ability of conflict groups to develop regulatory agreements, the 
more violent is the conflict 

The more intense the conflict, the more structural change and reorganization 
it will generate 


The more violent the conflict, the greater is the rate of structural change 
and reorganization 


states of authority and related concepts—a fact Dahrendorf appears con- 
tent to ignore by simply arguing that authority implies domination and 
subjugation, which in turn gives him the structural dichotomy necessary 
for this dialectical theory of conflicting interests. He refuses to speculate 
on what types of authority displaying what variable states lead to what 
types of variations in domination and subjugation which, in turn, cause 
what variable types of opposed interests leading to what variable types 
of conflict groups. Thus, Dahrendorf links only by assumption and defini- 
tion crucial variables that causally influence each other as well as the 
more explicit variables of his scheme: the degree of conflict, the degree 
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of intensity of conflict, the degree of violence in conflict, the degree 
of change, and the rate of social change. In fact, it is likely that these 
unstated variable properties of authority, domination, and interests have 
as much influence on the explicit variables in the scheme as the ‘“‘interven- 
ing empirical conditions” that Dahrendorf chooses to emphasize. Fur- 
thermore, as noted earlier, when viewed as variables, the concepts of 
authority, domination-subjugation, and interests require their own inter- 
vening empirical conditions. These conditions may in turn influence 
other, subsequent intervening conditions in much the same way as the 
“conditions of organization” also influence the subsequent intensity and 
violence of conflict in the scheme. 

These criticisms suggest an obvious solution: to conceptualize ICAs, 
legitimacy, authority, domination-subjugation, and interests as variable 
phenomena and to attempt a statement of the intervening empirical 
conditions influencing their variability. Expanding the propositional in- 
ventory in this way would reduce the vagueness of the causal imagery. 
Such an alteration would also cut down on the rather protracted set 
of dialectical assumptions—which are of dubious isomorphism with all 
of reality—and address a theoretical (rather than philosophical) question: 
Under what conditions do ICAs create legitimated authority relations 
that generate clear relations of domination and subjugation leading to 
strongly opposed interests? 


Methodological Problems 


Dahrendorf is careful to provide formal definitions of major concepts 
and to suggest operational clues about their application in concrete empir- 
ical settings, as is evident in his analysis of class conflict in industrial 
societies.12 Furthermore, the incorporation of at least some concepts 
into an explicit propositional inventory—albeit an incomplete one— 
makes the scheme appear more testable and amendable to refutation. 

However, a number of methodological problems remain, one of which 
concerns the extremely general definitions given to concepts. While 
these definitions are stated formally, they are often so general that they 
can be used in an ad hoc and ex post facto fashion to apply to such a 
wide variety of phenomena that their current utility for the development 
and testing of theory can be questioned. For example, power, legitimacy, 
authority, interests, domination, and even conflict are defined so broadly 
that instances of these concepts can be found in almost any empirical 


12 [bid., pp. 241-318. 
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situation that Dahrendorf desires—a strategy that insures confirmation 
of his assumptions about the nature of social life, but which inhibits 
enipirical investigation of these assumptions. We encountered this prob- 
lem earlier when we noted that Dahrendorf appears reluctant to view 
crucial concepts, such as authority and domination, as variables. If these 
concepts were so conceptualized, it would be easier for investigators to 
put empirical handles on them, since definitional statements about their 
variable states would specify more precisely the phenomena denoted 
by the concept. Dahrendorf rarely does this service, preferring to avoid 
typologies; and even when concepts are defined as variables, Dahrendorf 
avoids the issue with such statements as the following: “The intensity 
of class conflict varies on a scale (from 0 to 1).’”’ Coupled with the 
formal definition of conflict intensity as the “energy expenditure and 
degree of involvement of conflicting parties,” empirical investigators are 
given few operational guidelines about how such a concept might be 
measured. Were these definitions supplemented with, at a minimum, 
a few examples of prominent points along the 0 to 1 scale, then the 
concepts and propositions of the scheme would be more amenable to 
empirical investigation. As the definitions stand now, Dahrendorf does 
the very thing for which he has so resoundingly criticized Parsons: He 
uses vague concepts in a way that will inevitably confirm his overall 
scheme. More attention by Dahrendorf to providing precise definitions 
would give the concepts more power as theoretical constructs and as 
guidelines for investigators. : 

In sum, then, the Dahrendorf scheme presents a number of problems 
for empirical investigators. Such a statement can be made for almost 
all theoretical perspectives in sociology and by itself is not a unique 
indictment. For the Dahrendorf scheme, however, it appears that meth- 
odological problems could be minimized with just a little additional 
work. To the extent that the suggested corrections are made, it is likely 
that the dialectical-conflict perspective will offer a fruitful strategy for 
developing sociological theory. 


FROM UTOPIA TO WHERE? A CONCLUDING COMMENT 


As was emphasized at the beginning of this chapter, Dahrendorf has 
been one of the harshest critics of functional forms of theorizing, likening 
them to an ideological utopia. In order to set sociological theorizing 
on the road out of utopia, Dahrendorf has felt compelled to delineate 
a dialectical-conflict scheme which presumably mirrors more accurately 
than Parsonian functionalism the real character of the social world. In 
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so doing, Dahrendorf would view his theoretical perspective and strategy 
as providing a more adequate set of theoretical guidelines for resolving 
the Hobbesian problem of order: How and why is society possible? And 
under what conditions are various patterns of organization likely to be 
created, maintained, and changed? 

What is curious about Dahrendorf’s solution to the problem of order 
is that, upon close examination, it appears quite similar to that he has 
imputed to Parsonian funetionalism.13 For example, a number of com- 
mentators have noted that both Parsons and Dahrendorf view the social 
world in terms of institutionalized patterns—for Parsons, the social sys- 
tems, for Dahrendorf, imperatively coordinated associations.44 Both view 
societies as composed of subsystems involving the organization of roles 
in terms of legitimate normative prescriptions. For Dahrendorf, these 
legitimated normative patterns reflect power differentials in a system; 
and, despite his rhetoric about the coercive nature of these relations, 
this vision of power is remarkably similar to Parsons’ conception of power 
as the legitimate right of some status-roles to regulate the expectations 
attendant upon other statuses.15 Furthermore, in Dahrendorf’s model, 
deviation from the norms established by them will lead dominant groups 
to attempt to employ negative sanctions—a position that is very close 
to Parsons’ view that power exists to correct for deviations within a 
system.+§ 

The apparent difference in Dahrendorf’s and Parsons’ emphasis with 
respect to the functions of power in social systems (or ICAs) is that 
Dahrendorf argues explicitly that power differentials cause both integra- 
tion (through legitimated authority relations) and disintegration (through 
the persistence of opposed interests). However, to state that conflict 
emerges out of legitimated authority is nothing more than to state, a 
priori, that opposed interests exist and cause conflict. The emergence 
of conflict follows from vague assumptions about such processes as the 
inner dialectic of power and authority and the historical function of author- 
ity,17 rather than from carefully documented causal sequences. Thus, 
the genesis of conflict in Dahrendorf’s own model remains as unexplained 
as it does in his portrayal of the inadequacies of the functional utopia, 


13 For the best of these critiques, see Weingart, “Beyond Parsons.” 


14 [bid.; Pierre L. van den Berghe, “Dialectic and Functionalism: Toward a Theoretical 
Synthesis,” American Sociological Review 28 (October 1963): 695-705. 


15 For example, see Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, eds., Toward a General Theory 
of Action (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), pp. 197-205. 


¥6*| bid.,.p. 230. 
17 Weingart, “Beyond Parsons,” p. 161. 
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primarily because its emergence is set against a background of unexplained 
conceptions of system norms and legitimated authority.'8 

Dahrendorf’s problem in explaining why and how conflict groups can 
emerge from a legitimated authority structure is partly a reflection of 
his hidden assumptions of functional requisites. In a subtle and yet consis- 
tent fashion, he assumes that authority is a functional requisite for system 
integration and that the conflict which somehow emerges from authority 
relations is a functional requisite for social change. The purpose and 
the consequence,” or “the historical function of authority,” is to generate 
conflict, and thereby maintain the vitality of social systems. From this 
notion of the requisite for change, it is all too easy to assert that conflict 
exists to meet the system’s needs for change—an illegitimate teleology 
that echoes Marx’s teleological assumption that cycles of dialectical 
change are necessary to create the communist utopia. 

More fundamentally, however, Dahrendorf’s inability to explain how 
conflict and change emerge stems from his inability to address the prob- 
lem of order seriously: How and why is the organization of ICAs possible? 
To assert that they are organized in terms of power and authority defines 
away the problem of how, why, and through what processes the institu- 
tionalized patterns generating both integration and conflict come to 
exist. Parsons’ analysis does attempt—however inadequately—to account 
for how institutionalized patterns, or social systems, become organized: 
Through actors adjusting their various orientations, normative prescrip- 
tions emerg? which affect the subsequent organization of action; such 
organization is maintained by various mechanisms of social control— 
interpersonal sanctions, ritual activity, safety-valve structures, role segre- 
gation, and, on some occasions, power—and mechanisms of socializa- 
tion—the internalization of relevant values and the acquisition of critical 
interpersonal skills. Quite naturally, because of his commitment to devel- 
oping ‘‘systems of concepts’ instead of formats of propositions, Parsons 
gives only a vague clue about the variables involved in the process of 
institutionalization by which the types of opposed interests that lead 
to the organization of conflict groups and social change are created. 
However, Parsons at least attempts to conceptualize the variables involved 
in creating and maintaining the very social order that Dahrendorf glosses 
over in his formulation of the ICA concept. Yet it is from the institution- 
alized relations in ICAs that conflict-ridden cycles of change are supposed 
to emerge. Asserting one’s way out of utopia, as Dahrendorf prefers to 
do, will not obviate the fundamental theoretical question facing sociologi- 


18 Boskoff, Mosaic of Sociological Theory, pp. 82-83. 
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cal theory: How is society, in all its varied and changing forms, possible? 

In sum, then, the critics would contend that Dahrendorf has used 
the rhetoric of coercion, dialectics, domination and subjugation, and con- 
flict to mask a vision of social reality which is close to the utopian 
image he has imputed to Parsons’ work: In Dahrendorf’s ICA is Parsons’ 
social system; in his concepts of roles and authority is Parsons’ concern 
with social control; in his portrayal of conflict, the origin of conflict is 
just as unclear as he assumes it to be in Parsons’ work; and even in 
the analysis of social change, conflict is considered, in a way reminiscent 
of Parsons, to meet the functional need for change. Thus, we can at 
least be suspicious about Dahrendorf’s claim that we are on the road 
out of utopia. 


CONFLICT 
FUNCTIONALISM: 
Pe Oe ee WS) oh 


The criticisms of functionalism began to look much the same in the 
1960s and 1970s—berating Parsons and others for viewing society as overly 
institutionalized and equilibrating. At the same time, the conflict schemes 
offered as alternatives revealed considerable diversity. ‘The divergence 
in conflict theory is particularly evident when the conflict functionalism 
of Lewis Coser is compared with Ralf Dahrendorf’s dialectical-conflict 
perspective. Although Coser has consistently criticized Parsonian func- 
tionalism for its failure to address the issue of conflict, he has also been 
sharply critical of Dahrendorf for underemphasizing the positive func- 
tions of conflict for maintaining social systems. This two-pronged indict- 
ment has allowed Coser to formulate a theoretical scheme that can 
supplement both functional and dialectical-conflict forms of theorizing. 

In his first major work on conflict, Coser launched what was to become 
the typical polemic against functionalism: Conflict is not given sufhcient 
attention, with related phenomena such as deviance and dissent too 
easily viewed as “‘pathological” for the equilibrium of the social system.? 
In his concern for developing a system of concepts denoting how the 
process of institutionalization resolves the “‘problem of order,” Parsons 
has come to underemphasize conflict in his formal analytical works, 
seemingly viewing conflict as a “disease’’ that needs to be “treated” 
by the “mechanisms” of the “body social.’”2 From this interpretation 
of Parsonian functionalism, Coser then posits the need for balancing 


1 Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Confiict (London: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1956). 


2 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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the assumed one-sidedness of Parsonian functionalism with another kind 
of analytical one-sidedness focusing on conflict phenomena. Apparently 
such analytical compensation was to be carried out for well over a decade, 
since after the tenth anniversary of his first polemic Coser was moved 
to reassert his earlier claim that it was “high time to tilt the scale in 
the direction of greater attention to social conflict.’’2 

While Coser has consistently maintained, much like Dahrendorf, that 
functional theorizing “‘has-too often neglected the dimensions of power 
and interest,” he has not followed either Marx’s or Dahrendorf’s emphasis 
on the disruptive consequences of violent conflict.4 On the contrary, 
he has tended to correct for what he views as Dahrendorf’s analytical 
excesses by emphasizing primarily the integrative and “‘adaptability” func- 
tions of conflict for social systems. Thus, in effect, Coser has been able 
to justify his efforts through criticism of functionalism for ignoring con- 
flict, and of conflict theory for underemphasizing the functions of conflict. 
In so doing, Coser has provided a somewhat unique solution to the 
problem of order, for in a vein similar to Georg Simmel, even open 
conflict is seen, under certain conditions, as maintaining the vitality 
and flexibility of institutionalized patterns of social organization.® 


IMAGES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


To the extent that Emile Durkheim can be considered one of the 
fathers of functionalism, we should note that Coser has devoted a critical 
essay to Durkheim’s image of social reality.6 Most particularly, Durkheim 
is viewed as taking a conservative orientation to the study of society, 


3 Lewis A. Coser, “Some Social Functions of Violence,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 364 (March 1966): 10. 


* Lewis A. Coser, Continuities in the Study of Social Conflict (New York: Free Press, 
1967), p. 141. 


5 A listing of some of Coser’s prominent works, to be utilized in subsequent analysis, 
reveals the functional flavor of his conflict perspective: Coser, Functions of Social Conflict; 
Coser, “Some Social Functions of Violence’; Lewis A. Coser, “Some Functions of 
Deviant Behavior and Normative Flexibility,” American Journal of Sociology 68 (Septem- 
ber 1962): 172-81; and “‘The Functions of Dissent,” in The Dynamics of Dissent (New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1968), pp. 158-70. Other prominent works with less revealing 
titles, but critical substance, include: ‘Social Conflict and the Theory of Social Change,” 
British Journal of Sociology 8 (September 1957): 197-207; “Violence and the Social 
Structure” in Science and Psychoanalysis, ed. J. Masserman, vol. 7 (New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1963), pp. 30-42. These and other essays are collected in Coser’s Continuities 
in the Study of Social Conflict. One should also consult his Masters of Sociological 
Thought (New York; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977). 


6 Lewis Coser, ‘‘Durkheim’s Conservatism and Its Implications for His Sociological 
Theory,” in Emile Durkheim, 1858-1917: A Collection of Essays, ed. K. H. Wolff 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1960) (also reprinted in Coser’s Continuities, 
pp. 153-80). 
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an orientation that “prevented him from taking due cognizance of a 
variety of societal processes, among which social conflict is the most 
conspicuous.” Furthermore, this abiding conservatism forced Durkheim 
to view crises such as violence and dissent as deviant and pathological 
to the social equilibrium, rather than as opportunities for constructive 
social changes. While Coser appears intent on rejecting the organicisin 
of Durkheim’s sociology, his own work is filled with organismic analogies. 
For example, in describing the functions of violence Coser likens violence 
to pain in the human body, since both can serve as a danger signal 
that allows the body social to readjust itself.7 To take another example, 
in his analysis of the functions of dissent Coser rejects the notion that 
dissent is explainable in terms of individual “‘sickness’” and embraces 
the assumption that ’’dissent may more readily be explained as a reaction 
to what is perceived as a sickness in the body social.”8 This form of 
analogizing does not necessarily reduce the power of Coser’s analysis, 
but it does reveal that he has not rejected organicism. Apparently, Coser 
has felt compelled to criticize Durkheim’s organicism because it did 
not allow the analysis of conflict as a process that could promote the 
further adaptation and integration of the body social.9 

In rejecting the analytical constraints of Durkheim’s analogizing, Coser 
was led to embrace Georg Simmel’s organicism (see Chapter 6). For 
now, conflict can be viewed as a process that, under certain conditions, 
functions to maintain the body social or some of its vital parts. From 
this vantage point, Coser has developed an image of society that stresses: 


1. The social world can be viewed as a system of variously interrelated 
parts. 

2. All social systems reveal imbalances, tensions, and conflicts of inter- 
ests among variously interrelated parts. 

3. Processes within and between the system’s constituent parts operate 
under different conditions to maintain, change, and increase or de- 
crease a system’s integration and adaptability. 

4. Many processes, such as violence, dissent, deviance, and conflict, 
which are typically viewed as disruptive to the system, can also be 
viewed, under specifiable conditions, as strengthening the system’s 
basis of integration as well as its adaptability to the environment. 


7 Coser, “Some Functions of Violence,” pp. 12—13. 
8 Coser, ““The Functions of Dissent,” pp. 159-60. 


®It is of interest to note that such an emphasis on the “positive functions” of 
conflict could be construed as the pinnacle of conservative ideology—surpassing that 
attributed to Parsons. Even conflict promotes integration rather than disruption, malinte- 
gration, and change. Such a society, as Dahrendorf would argue, no longer has an 
ugly face and is as utopian as that of Parsons’. For Coser’s reply to this kind of charge, 
see Continuities, pp. 1, 5. 
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From these assumptions, Coser develops a rather extensive set of 
propositions about the functions (and to a limited extent the dysfunc- 
tions) of conflict for social systems. While Coser offers some propositions 
about the conditions under which conflict leads to disruption and malinte- 
gration of social systems, the main thrust of his analysis revolves around 
sorting out the causal chains involved in how conflict maintains or rees- 
tablishes system integration and adaptability to changing conditions. This 
imagery reveals a consistent series of causal nexuses: (1) Imbalances in 
the integration of constituent parts of a social whole leads to (2) the 
outbreak of varying types of conflict among constituent parts which, 
in turn, causes (3) temporary reintegration of the systemic whole which, 
under certain conditions, causes (4) increased flexibility in the system’s 
structure which, in turn, (5) increases the system’s capability to resolve 
future imbalances through conflict, leading to a system that (6) reveals 
a high level of adaptability to changing conditions. 

This causal imagery presents a number of obvious problems. The 
most important of these is that processes are too frequently viewed as 
contributing to system integration and adaptation. Such an emphasis 
on the positive functions of conflict may reveal hidden assumptions of 
system needs that can be met only through the functions of conflict. 
While Coser is careful to point out that he is simply correcting for 
analytical inattention to the positive consequences of conflict, the strategy 
is nonetheless one-sided.!° Despite these shortcomings, however, Coser’s 
image of social organization has been translated into a series of suggestive 
propositions about the functions of conflict in social systems. As such, 
the scheme takes on considerably more clarity than when stated as a 
cluster of assumptions and causal images. Equally significant, the scheme 
becomes more testable and amenable to reformulation on the basis of 
empirical findings. 


PROPOSITIONS ON CONFLICT PROCESSES 


Using both the substance and style of Georg Simmel’s provocative 
analysis, Coser has expanded the scope of Simmel’s initial insights, incor- 
porating propositions not only from Marx but also from diverse sources 


10 Tt is somewhat tragic for theory building in sociology that the early promising 
lead of Robin M. Williams, Jr., in his The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey 
of Research on Problems of Ethnic, Social, and Religious Group Relations (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1947) was not consistently followed. Most of the 
propositions developed by Dahrendorf and Coser were summarized in this volume ten 
years prior to their major works. More important, they are phrased more neutrally, 
without an attempt to reveal society’s “ugly face’ or correct for inattention to the 
“functions of conflict.” 
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in the contemporary literature on conflict. While his scheme reveals a 
large number of problems, steming from his primary concern with the 
functions of conflict, Coser’s conflict perspective still remains one of 
the most comprehensive in the current literature. This comprehensive- 
ness is revealed in the broad range of variable phenomena covered by 
the propositions: (1) the causes of conflict; (2) the intensity of conflict; 
(3) the violence of conflict; (4) the duration of conflict; and (5) the 
functions of conflict. Under each of these headings a variety of specific 
variables are incorporated into relational statements among abstract con- 
cepts. 

One drawback to Coser’s propositional inventory is that, unlike Dah- 
rendorf’s efforts, it has not been presented in a systematic or ordered 
format. Rather, the propositions appear in a number of discursive essays 
on substantive topics and in his analysis of Simmel’s essay on conflict. 
While each discrete proposition is usually stated quite clearly, we will 
need to interpret—with some danger of misinterpretation—the exact 
interrelationships among the various propositions.?1 


The Causes of Conflict 


Dialetical theorists such as Dahrendorf tend to view the causes of 
conflict as residing in “‘contradictions,” or “‘conflicts of interests.’”’ As 
subordinates become aware of their interests, they pursue conflict; and 
hence, the major theoretical task is to specify the conditions raising 
levels of awareness. In contrast, Coser’s first proposition on the causes 
of conflict focuses on the issue of legitimacy: 


1. The more deprived members of a system question the legiti- 
macy of the existing distribution of scarce resources, the more 
likely are they to initiate conflict.}? 


A. ‘The fewer are the channels for redressing grievances 
over the distribution of scarce resources by the deprived, 
the more likely are they to question legitimacy.* 

(1) ‘The fewer are the internal organizations segment- 
ing emotional energies of the deprived, the more 


11 Again, it should be emphasized that it is dangerous and difficult to pull from 


diverse sources discrete propositions and attempt to relate them systematically without 
doing some injustice to the theorist’s intent. However, unless this kind of exercise is 
performed the propositions will contribute little to the development of sociological theory. 

12 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, p. 8, “Social Conflict and the Theory of Social 
Change,” pp. 197-207; ‘Internal Violence as a Mechanism for Conflict Resolution.”’ 


13 Coser, “Social Conflict and the Theory of Social Change,” p. 203. 
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likely are the deprived to be without grievance alter- 
natives to question legitimacy. 

(2) The greater are the ego deprivations of those with- 
out grievance channels, the more likely are they 
to question legitimacy. 

B. The more membership in privileged groups is sought 
by the deprived, and the less mobility allowed, the more 
likely are they to withdraw legitimacy.14 


To the extent that conflicting interests initiate conflict, Coser appears 
to argue, such conflicts of interest are likely to be exposed only after 
the deprived withdraw legitimacy from the system. As we noted for 
functional sociologists, Coser emphasizes that the social order is main- 
tained by some degree of consensus over existing arrangements and that 
“disorder” through conflict occurs when conditions decreasing this con- 
sensus or legitimacy over existing arrangements are present. Two such 
conditions are specified in Propositions 1A and 1B above. Proposition 
1A argues that when channels for expressing grievances do not exist, 
the withdrawal of legitimacy is likely, especially if there are few organiza- 
tions to deflect and occupy people’s energy (1A—1) and if there are 
felt ego deprivations (1 A—2). Proposition 1B specifies that if the deprived 
desire membership in higher ranks, or if they have been led to believe 
that some mobility is possible, a withdrawal of legitimacy will be likely 
when little mobility is allowed. 

Coser’s propositions indicate, however, that the withdrawal of legiti- 
macy, in itself, is not likely to result in conflict. People must first become 
emotionally aroused. The theoretical task then becomes one of specifying 
the conditions that translate the withdrawal of legitimacy into emotional 
arousal, as opposed to some other emotional state, such as apathy and 
resignation: 


2. The more are deprivations transformed from absolute to rela- 
tive, the more likely are the deprived to initiate conflict.’ 

A. The less is the degree to which socialization experiences 

of the deprived generate internal ego constraints, the 

more likely are they to experience relative deprivation. 


B. The less are the external constraints applied to the de- 


14 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, pp. 37-38. 
15 Coser, “Social Conflict and the Theory of Social Change” and “Violence and 
Social Structure.” 


prived, the more likely are they to experience relative 
deprivation. 


These propositions are somewhat vague, but they ernphasize, much 
as Parsons did with his notions of mechanisms of socialization and social 
control, that the aroused states necessary to pursue conflict are influenced 
by the effectiveness of socialization and social control processes. As Marx 
observed and as a number of empirical studies have documented, absolute 
deprivation does not always foster revolt.16 When peoples’ expectations 
for a better future suddenly begin to exceed perceived avenues for realiz- 
ing these expectations, only then do they become sufficiently aroused 
to pursue conflict. The level of arousal will, in turn, be influenced by 
their commitments to the existing system, by the degree to which they 
have developed strong internal constraints, and on the nature and amount 
of social control in a system. Such propositions, for example, lead to 
predictions that in systems with absolute dictators, who ruthlessly repress 
the masses, revolt by the masses is less likely than in systems where 
some freedoms have been granted and where the deprived have been 
led to believe that things will be getting better. Under these conditions, 
the withdrawal of legitimacy can be accompanied by released passions 
and emotions. 

Thus, in contrast to Dahrendorf and many dialectical theorists, Coser 
does not view conflict as being released with the deprived’s awareness 
of their true interests. Following Simmel, his propositions deal with 
the problems of overcoming the “inertia” and organic interdependence 
of the system. Thus, his propositions focus first on the conditions leading 
to a breakdown of legitimacy, and then on the mobilization of peoples’ 
emotional energies to pursue conflict. 


The Intensity of Conflict 


Coser is somewhat vague in his definition of intensity, but we can 
conclude that the concept denotes the degree of emotional commitment 
to pursue conflict. Thus, proposition 2 above indicates that a threshold 
of emotional arousal is necessary if people are to initiate conflict, but 
there are other conditions influencing, as Simmel might have phrased 


16 James Davies, ““Toward a Theory of Revolution,” American Journal of Sociology, 
27 (1962):5-19; Ted Robert Gurr, Why Men Rebel (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1970); and ‘“‘Sources of Rebellion in Western Societies: Some Quantitative 
Evidence,” The Annals 38 (1973):495-501. : 
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the matter, the subsequent form of the conflict. For Coser, the most 
important of these conditions are those influencing intensity: 


3. The more the conditions causing the outbreak of conflict 
are realized, the more intense is the conflict.17 


4. The greater is the emotional involvement of members in a 
conflict, the more intense the conflict.!® 


A. ‘The more primary are relations among parties to a con- 

flict, the more emotional is involvement.!9 

(1) ‘The more primary the groups where conflict occurs, 
the more emotional involvement.?2° 

(2) ‘The more primary the relations among parties, the 
less likely the open expression of hostilities, but 
the more intense their expression in a conflict 
situation.?! 


B. ‘The more secondary are relations among parties to a 
conflict, the more segmental is their participation and 
the less emotional is their involvement.?? 

(1) The more secondary relations, the more fre- 
quent the conflict, but the less the emotional 
involvement.22 

(2) The larger the secondary group, the more fre- 
quent the conflict, but the less the emotional 
involvement.?4 


In these first two propositions on conflict intensity, Coser initially 
restates that the more the conditions causing conflict are perpetuated, 
the more parties will be committed to the conflict. The next proposition 
then states that the greater the emotional involvement of members, 
the greater will be their commitment to pursue conflict. This proposition 
comes close to being a tautology, because emotional involvement and 
psychological commitment—the two variables in the proposition—could 


17 Coser, Continuities, p. 3. 
18 Coser, Functions of Social Conftlict, p. 59. 
19 Tbid., pp. 98-100. 


20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid., pp. 62-63, 68. 
22 Ibid., p. 85. 

23 Ibid. 


24 Ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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be viewed as denoting the same processes. What Coser has in mind is 
that commitment to pursue conflict is not simply the result of sudden 
emotional arousal, nor rational and dispassionate calculations of interest. 
Whiere parties to the conflict are involved in and dependent upon groups 
engaged in conflict, then their commitments to pursue conflict, as op- 
posed to withdrawal, opting out, or apathy, will be greater. States of 
emotional arousal must become focused on the conflict alternative. And 
as 4A and 4B underscore, involvement is a reflection of the nature of 
social relations in the system where conflict occurs. The more primary 
the relations, the more involvement and the more intense—that is, the 
more commitment to pursue—the conflict. Moreover, propositions 4A 
and +B emphasize an important point: The more involving are social 
relations, the less frequent is conflict, but the more intense it is likely 
to be when the conditions causing conflict (Propositions 1 and 2 above) 
are met. In less involving social, or secondary, relations, conflict is likely 
to break out more frequently, but it will be less intense and thus less 
disruptive to peoples’ lives and to the more inclusive system. For example, 
a feud between families is likely to be far more intense than the competi- 
tion between two corporations. 

In Coser’s next proposition, he seeks to indicate that emotionally 
aroused actors must develop unifying beliefs about the collective purpose 
of conflict. As long as conflict simply represents the expression of each 
individual’s idiosyncratic emotions, it will not be highly intense. But if 
individual self-interest can be subordinated to a collective interest, then 
emotional commitment to pursue more organized conflict, as opposed 
to individual outbursts of emotion, are likely. As the propositions below 
underscore, Coser hypothesizes that ideological unification—that is, com- 
mitment to beliefs about the worthiness of a cause—will increase inten- 


sity: 


5. The more conflicts are objectified above and beyond individ- 
ual self-interest, the more intense is the conflict.25 


A. The more ideologically unified is a group, the more con- 
flicts will transcend self-interest.?° 
(1) The more ideologically unified a group, the more 
common its goals, and the more they transcend 
individual self-interest.27 


25 Ibid., pp. 85, 68-70. 
26 Ibid., pp. 83-85. 
27 Ibid. 
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(2) The more ideologically unified a group, the more 
conflicts will be entered with a clear conscience, 
and the more they will transcend individual self- 
interest.28 


In these propositions, then, Coser has sought to specify conditions 
increasing psychological commitment to pursue conflict. In many ways, 
these propositions qualify those developed by Marx and Dahrendorf on 
what makes individuals committed to pursue conflict as opposed to other 
alternative behaviors. The next issue discussed by Coser concerns the 
degree of violence that conflict among committed persons and groups 
will reveal. 


The Violence of Conflict 


Coser is somewhat vague in his definition of conflict violence, but 
he appears to be denoting the degree to which conflict parties seek to 
injure or eliminate each other. As most functional theorists are likely 
to emphasize, Coser’s initial proposition is directed at specifying the 
conditions under which conflict will be /ess violent. In contrast, dialectical 
theorists, such as Marx, often pursue just the opposite fact: to specify 
the conditions under which conflict will be more violent. Yet, the inverse 
of Coser’s first proposition can indicate a condition under which conflict 
will be violent. 


6. The more groups engage in conflicts over their realistic (objec- 
tive) interests, the less violent is the conflict.?9 


A. The more groups conflict over realistic interests, the 
more likely are they to seek compromises over means 
to realize their interests. 

(1) The greater the power differentials between groups 
in conflict, the less likely that alternative means 
are to be sought. 

(2) The more rigid the system where conflict occurs, 
the less the availability of alternative means. 


The key concept in these propositions is realistic interests. For Coser, 
realistic conflict involves the pursuit of specific aims against real sources 


28 Ibid. 
29 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, pp. 45, 49, 50. 
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of hostility, with some estimation of the costs to be incurred in such 
pursuit. As we noted in the earlier discussion of Simmel and Marx, 
Simmel recognized that when clear goals are sought, compromise and 
conciliation are likely alternatives to violence. Coser restates this proposi- 
tion, but adds two important qualifications. In systems where power 
differentials are great, the subordinates have little to bargain with or 
compronnise, and thus, violence may be pursued for lack of an alternative. 
And in systems which are rigidly structured and, for whatever reason, 
unable to provide alternatives to the deprived, then violence is likely 
to increase. We can incorporate these insights into a supplemental propo- 
sition: 


7. ‘The more groups conflict over nonrealistic issues, the more 
violent is the conflict.%° 


A. The more that conflict occurs over nonrealistic issues, 
the greater is the emotional involvement of the parties 
in the conflict, and the more intense is the conflict. 


B. ‘The more rigid is the system where conflict occurs, the 
more likely is the conflict to be nonrealistic. 


C. The more that realistic conflict endures, the more non- 
realistic issues are likely to emerge. 


These propositions underscore Coser’s recognition that when parties 
do not have clear goals, the more likely is violence, especially in situations 
where emotions are aroused (7A), in systems that are rigid, and in conflict 
relations that endure and create animosities which transcend object inter- 
ests or goals. Coser then turns his attention to issues raised in Propositions 
6A—2 and 7B, the degree of rigidity in the system where the conflict 
occurs. This emphasis will take on additional significance when Coser’s 
analysis of the ‘“‘functions” of conflict are analyzed, since ‘‘system rigidity” 
is a critical variable. 


8. The more rigid is the social structure, the less is the availability 
of institutional means for absorbing conflicts and tensions, 
and the more violent is the conflict.?! 


A. ‘The more primary are relations among parties where 
conflict occurs, the more rigid is the structure. 


30 Ibid., p. 50. 
31 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict. 
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B. ‘The more secondary (functionally interdependent) are 
relations among parties where conflict occurs, the less 
rigid is the social structure, and hence, the less violent 
is the conflict. 


C. The greater is the level and number of the control mecha- 
nisms, the more rigid is the structure. 


In these propositions, Coser recognizes that in systems such as smaller 
groups or communities based upon primary (emotional, affective, and 
personal) relations, social structure tends to be rigid. Implicitly, as 8 
underscores, such systems evidence considerable social control. And while 
conflict is less likely in such systems (see 4A—1, 2 above), it will tend 
to be violent when it does emerge, since there are no means for absorbing 
and regulating conflict relations. In contrast, systems based upon func- 
tional interdependence in which members do not invest their total emo- 
tional energies are likely to be more flexible and able to regularize the 
conflict in ways that do not disrupt relations of interdependence. 

Coser’s final proposition on conflict violence underscores an important 
variable, the issue over which conflict occurs. 


9. The more conflict occurs over core values, the more violent 
is the conflict. 


A. The more rigid is the structure where conflict occurs, 
the more likely is conflict to occur over core values. 


B. ‘The greater is the emotional involvement in a conflict 
situation, the more likely is this involvement to reflect 
commitments to core values. 


In these propositions, Coser is emphasizing that where groups hold 
different values, or differing interpretations of what is “good” and 
“proper,” compromise and reconciliation are likely to be difficult, since 
such values hold deep emotional significance for members of conflict 
parties. Such conflicts are most likely in rigid systems held together by 
strong commitments to values. Thus, in looking at Propositions 6 through 
9, a clear picture of crucial variables influencing the violence of conflict 
emerges: The less realistic the interests over which conflict occurs, the 
more rigid the system in which a conflict erupts, and the more conflict 
occurs over core values, then the more violent is the conflict. These 
variables are, as Coser implies, interrelated: Conflict over values is more 
likely in rigid systems, and nonrealistic conflict is more likely in rigid 
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systems and where values are strongly held. While the propositions do 
not sort out the interrelations armnong these and other variables, Coser 
has expanded upon the Simmelian legacy and offered at least a series 
of suggestive leads for developing propositions on conflict violence. 


The Duration of Conflict 


Despite the recognition that conflict is a process, unfolding over time, 
few theorists have incorporated the variable of time in their work. We 
should emphasize, however, that this oversight is not just true of conflict 
theory, but also of all theory in sociology. Yet Coser’s incorporation of 
the time variable is extremely limited. He views time as the duration 
of conflict, but then views duration as a dependent variable. Just how 
the duration of conflict operates as an independent variable, influencing 
such variables as conflict intensity, violence, or “functions” is never speci- 
fied. Thus, Coser’s analysis is confined to the more limited question: 
What variables influence the length of conflict relations? 


10. The less limited are the goals of the opposing parties to a 
conflict, the more prolonged is the conflict.32 


A. The greater is the level of emotional involvement of 
members, the rigidity of structure, and the degree of 
nonrealism, the less likely are goals to be limited. 


11. The less is the degree of consensus over the goals of conflict, 
the more prolonged is the conflict.4 


In these two propositions, Coser underscores the fact that conflicts 
in which a broad range of goals are pursued, or in which goals are 
vague, will be prolonged. When goals are limited and articulated, it is 
possible to know when they have been attained, and with perception 
of attainment, the conflict can be terminated. Conversely, with such a 
wide variety or long list of goals, a sense of attainment is less likely to 
occur—thus prolonging the conflict. 


12. The less the parties in a conflict can interpret their adver- 
sary’s symbolic points of victory and defeat, the more pro- 
longed is the conflict. 


82 Coser, ““The Termination of Conflict’”’ in Continuities, pp. 37-52. 
33 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, pp. 48-55, 59. 
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13. The more leaders of conflicting parties can perceive that 
complete attainment of goals is possible only at a cost higher 
than those required for victory, the less prolonged is the 
conflict. 


A. ‘The more equal is the power between conflicting 
groups, the more likely are leaders to perceive the high 
costs of complete attainment of goals.*4 


B. The more clear-cut are the indexes of defeat or victory 
in a conflict, the more likely are leaders to perceive 
the high costs of complete attainment of goals.*® 


14. The greater is the capacity of leaders of each conflict party 
to persuade followers to terminate conflict, the less pro- 
longed is the conflict. 


A. The more centralized are the conflict parties, the greater 
is a leader’s capacity to persuade followers.*¢ 


B. The fewer are the internal cleavages within conflict 
parties, the greater is a leader’s capacity to persuade 
followers. 


In these propositions, Coser emphasizes that knowledge of what would 
symbolically constitute victory and defeat (attainment) will influence 
the length of conflict. Without the ability to recognize defeat or victory, 
then conflict is likely to be prolonged to a point where one party destroys 
the other. Propositions 13 and 14 deal with the role of leadership in 
conflict processes. The more leaders can perceive that complete attain- 
ment is not possible and the greater their ability to convince followers 
to terminate conflict, the less prolonged the conflict. Thus, the overall 
image of conflict duration communicated in these propositions can be 
stated as follows: Where the goals of conflict parties are extensive, where 
there is dissent over goals, where conflict parties cannot interpret sym- 
bolic points of victory and defeat, where leaders cannot assess the costs 
of victory, and where leaders cannot effectively persuade followers, then 
the conflict will be of longer duration than when the converse conditions 
hold true. In turn, as is evident, these variables are interrelated. For 
example, clear and limited goals help members to determine symbolic 
points of victory or defeat and leaders to assess the costs of victory. 
While these interrelations are not fully or systematically developed, Coser 


%-Voad:, ps 20. 
35 Coser, Continuities in The Study of Social Conflict, pp. 37-52. 
36 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, pp. 128-33. 
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has, once again, provided an important lead in the study of time dimen- 
sion in the conflict process. 


The Functions of Social Conflict 


As we emphasized in the chapters on functionalism, the concept of 
function presents a number of problems. If some process or structure 
has “functions” for some other feature of a system, there is often an 
implicit assumption about what is “good’’ and “bad” for a system. If 
this implicit evaluation is not operative, how does one assess when an 
item is functional or dysfunctional? Even seemingly neutral concepts, 
such as survival or adaptability, merely mask the implicit evaluation that 
is taking place. Sociologists are usually not in a position to determine 
what is survival and adaptation. To say that an item has more survival 
value or increases adaptation is frequently a way to mask an evaluation 
of what is “‘good.”’ 

In Coser’s propositions on the functions of conflict, this problem is 
evident: Conflict is ““good”’ when it promotes integration based on solidar- 
ity, clear authority, functional interdependence, and normative control. 
In Coser’s terms it is more “adaptive.” Other conflict theorists might 
argue that conflict in such a system is “bad’’ because integration and 
adaptability in this specific context could be “‘exploitive.’’ With these 
qualifications, we can turn again to Coser’s propositions. 

Coser divides his analysis of the functions of conflict along lines similar 
to those presented by Simmel: the functions of conflict for (1) the respec- 
tive parties to the conflict and (2) the systemic whole in which the 
conflict occurs. We will present first the propositions on the functions 
for the parties to the conflict: 


15. The more intense is the conflict, the more clear-cut are the 
boundaries of each respective conflict party.” 


16. ‘The more intense is the conflict and the more differentiated 
is the labor of each conflict party, the more likely is each 
to centralize its decision-making structure?® 


A. The more intense is the conflict, the less differentiated 
is the structure, and the less stable is the structure and 
internal solidarity, then the more likely is centralization 
to be despotic. 


< 


37 [bid., pp. 37-38. 
38 For this and following propositions, ibid., pp. 95, 92, 93, 69-72, and 48, respectively. 
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17. ‘The more intense is the conflict and the more it is perceived 
to affect all segments of each group, the more conflict pro- 
motes structural and ideological solidarity among members 
of respective conflict groups. 


18. The more primary are relations among the members of re- 
spective conflict groups, and the more intense is the conflict, 
the more conflict leads to suppression of dissent and deviance 
within each conflict group and forced conformity to norms 
and values. 


A. The more conflict between groups leads to forced con- 
formity, the more the accumulation of hostilities and 
the more likely internal group conflict in the long run. 


In these propositons, Coser views the intensity of conflict—that is, 
people’s involvement in and commitment to pursue the conflict—as 
increasing the demarcation of boundaries, centralization of authority, 
ideological solidarity, and suppression of dissent and deviance within 
each of the conflict parties. Conflict intensity is presumably “functional”’ 
because it increases integration, although Coser implies that despotic 
centralization and suppression of deviance and dissent create “in the 
long run” malintegrative pressures. Thus, there appears to be an inherent 
dialectic in conflict group unification—one which creates pressures to- 
ward disunification. Unfortunately, Coser does not specify the conditions 
under which these malintegrative pressures are likely to surface. In focus- 
ing on functions—that is, forces promoting integration—Coser has 
skewed his analysis away from a promising area of inquiry. 

This bias becomes even more evident when Coser shifts attention 
to the functions of conflict for the systemic whole within which the 
conflict occurs. 


19. The less rigid is the social structure where conflict between 
groups occurs and the more frequent and less intense is 
the conflict, the more likely is conflict to change the system 
in ways promoting adaptability and integration.?9 
A. The less rigid is the system, the more likely is conflict 

to promote innovation and creativity in the system. 


39 Tbid., pp. 45-48; Lewis A. Coser, “Internal Violence as Mechanisms for Conflict 
Resolution’’; Lewis A. Coser, “Social Conflict and the Theory of Social Change,” British 
Journal of Sociology 8 (September 1957):197-207. This proposition is implied in the 
others that follow and is thus considered crucial in determining whether conflict is 
functional or dysfunctional for system integration and adaptability. 
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B. The less rigid is the system, the less likely is conflict 
to involve displacement of hostilities to alternative ob- 
jects and the more likely is conflict to confront realistic 
sources of tension.*° 
(1) ‘The more a system is based upon functional inter- 

dependence, the more frequent and less intense 
is the conflict and the more likely is it to release 
tensions without polarizing the system. 


(2) ‘The more stable are primary relations in a system 
and the more frequent and less intense is the con- 
flict, the more likely is it to release tensions without 
polarizing of the system, but not to the extent 
of systems composed of secondary relations. 


C. The less rigid is the system, the more likely is conflict 
to be perceived by those in power as signals of malad- 
justment that need to be addressed.*! 


20. ‘The more frequent is conflict, the less likely it is to reflect 
disensus over core values, and the more functional is it for 
maintaining system equilibrium.42 
A. The more a conflict group can appeal to the core values 

of a system, the less likely is the conflict to create dissen- 
sus over these values and the more likely is it to promote 
integration of the system.*? 


B. ‘The more a conflict group does not advocate extreme 
interpretations of core values, the less likely is a counter- 
conflict group to form and the less disruptive is the 
conflict for the system. 


21. The more frequent and less intense are conflicts, the more 
likely are they to promote normative regulation of conflict. 


A. The less rigid is a system, the more frequent and less 
intense is the conflict.*4 


40 Lewis A. Coser, “Internal Violence as a Mechanism for Conflict Resolution”; 
Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, pp. 45-48; for following two propositions, see Func- 
tions of Social Conflict, pp. 85; and 83 and 85, respectively. 

41 Lewis A. Coser, ‘““Some Social Functions of Violence,” Annuals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 364 (March 1966): 10, Coser, “Internal Violence 
as a Mechanism for Conflict Resolution.”’ 

42 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, p. 73. 

43 See Lewis A. Coser, “The Functions of Dissent,’ in Coser, The Dynamics of 
Dissent (New York: Greene & Stratton, 1968), for this and the following proposition. 

44 Coser, “Social Conflict and the Theory of Social Change,” and Functions of Social 
Conflict, p. 125. 
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(1) The less rigid is the system, the more likely is 
conflict to revitalize existent norms.*® 


(2) The less rigid is the system, the more likely is 
conflict to generate new norms. 


B. ‘The more frequent and less intense is conflict, the more 
likely are groups to centralize in an effort to promote 
conformity of each group’s membership to norms gov- 
erning the conflict.*® 


(1) The more equal the power of conflict groups, the 
more likely is conflict to generate centralization 
promoting normative conformity. 


22. ‘The less rigid is the system, the more likely is conflict to 
establish balances and hierarchies of power in a system. 


A. The less is the level of knowledge of the adversary’s 
strength and the fewer are the indexes of such strength, 
the more likely is conflict between two groups vying 
for power to promote a balance of power relations in 
a system. 


23. The less rigid is the system, the more likely is conflict to 
cause formation of associative coalitions that increase the 
cohesiveness and integration of the system. 


A. ‘The more other parties in a system are threatened by 
coalitions of other parties, the more likely they are to 
form associative coalitions. 


B. ‘The more a system is based upon functional interdepen- 
dence, the more likely are coalitions are to be instrumen- 
tal and less enduring. 

(1) The more a system reveals crosscutting cleavages, 
the more likely groups in a coalition are to have 
their own conflicts of interests, and the more likely 
is the coalition to be instrumental. 

(2) The more a coalition is formed for purely defen- 
sive purposes, the more likely it is to be instrumen- 
tal. 


C. The more tightly structured and primary are relations 
in a system, the more likely are coalitions to develop 


45 Ibid. for this and the following proposition. 


46 Ibid., p. 129; for the following propositions, see ibid., pp. 129, 133-38, 136, 140, 
148, 142, 143, 149, 142, 146, and 146, respectively. 
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common norms and values and form a more permanent 

group. 

(1) ‘lhe more coalitions are formed of individuals (or, 
more generally, the smaller the units forming a 
coalition), the more likely they are to develop into 
a permanent group. 

(2) ‘The more interaction required among the parties 
of a coalition, the more likely it is to form a perma- 
nent group. 


In these propositions, the rather vague states of cohesiveness, integra- 
tion, balances, normative regulation, equilibirum, and adaptability are 
promoted by frequent conflicts of low intensity in flexible social systems. 
Unfortunately, the outcomes of less frequent and more intense, violent, 
long or short conflicts in less flexible systems are not examined. Coser’s 
functional assumptions have thus biased his propositions in the direction 
portraying a system in harmony, or in Dahrendorf’s works, a “‘utopia.” 
We could, if so inclined, criticize Coser’s analysis on the same grounds 
as Parsons’ portrayal of the social system. 

Thus, in effect, Coser has fallen into the same analytical trap that 
he has imputed to Parsons. The net impact of his propositions is to 
portray a world in which conflict promotes only institutionalization and 
integration. While his portrayal is not quite the same as Parsons’ utopia, 
it is perhaps no less unrealistic. 


STRATEGIES FOR REFORMULATING COSER’S SCHEME 


As we have emphasized, then, Coser’s approach represents an analyti- 
cal one-sidedness which, if followed exclusively, would produce a skewed 
vision of the social world. While Coser begins with statements about 
the inevitability of force, coercion, constraint, and conflict, his analysis 
quickly turns to the integrative and adaptive consequences of such pro- 
cesses. This analytical emphasis could rather easily transform the integra- 
tive and adaptive functions of conflict into functional needs and requisites 
that necessitate, or even cause, conflict to occur. Such teleology was 
inherent in Marx’s work, where revolutionary conflict was viewed as 
necessary to meet the need for a communist society. But Coser’s teleologi- 
cal inspiration appears to have come more from Simmel’s organic model 
than Marx’s dilectical scheme. Once he becomes committed to docu- 
menting how conflict contributes to the systemic whole, or body social, 
he inadvertently implies that the body social causes conflict in order 
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to meet its integrative needs. While conflict is acknowledged to cause 
change in social systems, it is still viewed primarily as a crucial process 
in promoting integration or equilibrium—albeit a ‘“‘moving equilibrium” 
as Parsons likes to call it. 

Dahrendorf has noted with respect to Parsonian functionalism: 


The difference between utopia and a cemetery is that occasionally some 
things do happen in utopia. But . . . all processes going on in utopian 
societies follow recurrent patterns and occur within . . . the design of 
the whole. Not only do they not upset the status quo: they affirm and 
sustain it, and it is in order to do so that most utopias allow them to 
happen at all.47 


Does Coser’s model reveal a similar weakness? On the one hand, it is 
possible to note that Coser has continually emphasized the limitations 
and “‘corrective’” one-sidedness of his scheme, while, on the other hand, 
critics can charge that Parsons’ scheme, no less than Coser’s, also started 
out with good intentions, but in the end was weakened by implicit 
organicism. 

Looking at the bulk of Coser’s work, this assessment is perhaps the 
most appropriate, since Coser’s assumptions, images of causal processes, 
and abstract propositional statements, all point to a system in which 
conflict functions in positive ways to either maintain the system or change 
it in such a way as to increase adaptability. 

To correct for this problem, little substantive redirection of Coser’s 
propositions on the causes, intensity, violence, and duration of conflict 
appears necessary. These propositions address important questions neu- 
trally and do not attempt to balance or correct for past theoretical one- 
sidedness with another kind of one-sidedness. In fact, they display an 
awareness of key aspects of conflict in social systems; and with supplemen- 
tation and reformulation, they offer an imporant theoretical lead. The 
substantive one-sidedness in the scheme comes with his borrowing and 
then supplementing Simmel’s functional propositions; and it is here that 
drastic changes in the scheme must come. One corrective strategy, which 
does not smack of another form of one-sidedness, is to ask the more 
neutral theoretical question: Under what conditions can what kinds of 
outcomes of conflict for what types of systems and subsystems be ex- 
pected? While this is not a startling theoretical revelation, it keeps assess- 
ments of conflict processes in systems away from what ultimately must 
be evaluative questions of “functions” and “dysfunctions.” If the question 


47 Ralf Dahrendorf, ‘““Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology 64 (September 1958):115—27. 
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of outcomes of conflicts is more rigorously pursued, the resulting proposi- 
tions will present a more balanced and substantively accurate view of 
social reality. 

Given the long and unfortunate organic connotations of words such 
as function it might be wise to drop their use in sociology, since they 
all too frequently create logical and substantive problems of interpreta- 
tion. While Coser appears well aware of these dangers, he has invited 
misinterpretation by continually juxtaposing notions of the body social 
and the functions of various conflict processes and related phenomena 
such as dissent and violence. Had he not done this, he would have 
better achieved his goal of correcting for the inadequacies of functional 
and conflict theorizing in sociology. 

In sum, then, we should stress that it would make little sense to 
have more “new perspectives” that ‘“‘correct’’ for the deficiencies of 
either dialectical- or functional-conflict theory. Sociological theory has 
far too long engaged in this kind of activity and it is now a wiser strategy 
to begin reconciling the propositions in order to: (1) specify more clearly 
the units of analysis (classes, groups, organizations, societies) to which 
they apply; (2) close the gaps among the propositions; (3) reconcile 
the divergent conclusions; and (4) supplement them with the generaliza- 
tion from the research literature. Such a strategy offers a greater payoff 
for ascertaining the conditions under which different patterns of social 
organization emerge, persist, change, and break down. For only in this 
way will sociological theory be capable of providing a scientific solution 
to the Hobbesian problem of order. 





THE FUTURE OF CONFLICT 
THEORY: J. H. TURNER’S 
SYNTHESIS 


Conflict theory currently enjoys much popularity among sociologists. 
The rediscovery of Marx has stimulated efforts at theoretical synthesis? 
and research endeavor.” No single social process in sociological theorizing 
has received as much conceptual attention as conflict. There are, no 
doubt, good reasons for this emphasis: Conflict appears to be a ubiquitous 
process and seems to help account for how and why patterns of social 
organization are created, maintained, and changed. 

And yet, despite all of the promising work being done on the theory 
of conflict, certain controversies and issues persist.2 This persistence of 


1 For example, see William Gamson, The Strategy of Social Protest (Homewood, 
Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1975); Louis Kriesberg, The Sociology of Secial Conflict (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973); Anthony Oberschall, Social Conflict and Social Move- 
ments (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973); Robin M. Williams, Jr., Mutual 
Accommodation: Ethnic Conflict and Cooperation (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1977); and Randall Collins, Conflict Sociology (New York: Academic Press, 1975), 


which will be examined in more detail in a later chapter on theoretical alternatives. 


2 A list of such recent endeavors is long, but a sample of prominent studies would 
include: Ted Gurr, ‘Sources of Rebellion in Western Societies: Some Quantitative Evi- 
dence,” The Annals 391 (September 1970): 128-44; A. L. Jacobson, “‘Intrasocietal Con- 
flict: A Preliminary Test of a Structural Level Theory,’ Comparative Political Studies 
6 (1973): 62-83; David Synder, “Institutional Setting and Industrial Conflict,” American 
Sociological Review 40 (June 1975): 259-78; and David Britt and Omer R. Galle, 
“Industrial Conflict and Unionization,” American Sociological Review 37 (February 
1972): 46-57. 

3 The list of conflict theories and theorists is long. See for example, E. McNeil, 
ed., The Nature of Human Conflict (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965); Jessie 
Bernard, American Community Behavior (New York: Dryden Press, 1949), ‘““Where is 
the Modern Sociology of Conflict?” American Journal of Sociology 56 (1950): 111-16, 
“Parties and Issues in Conflict,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 1 (June 1957): 111-21; 
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unresolved issues is, perhaps, endermic to theory building. But it is also 
possible that the failure to address and resolve these issues will inhibit 
the efforts of theorists and researchers. ‘Thus, we should examine these 
issues in order to assess the future of conflict theory. 


UNRESOLVED ISSUES IN CONFLICT THEORY 


What Is Conflict? 


Probably the most controversial issue in conflict theory is the definition 
of conflict. What is, and what is not, conflict? A quick review of the 
conflict theory literature will produce a surprisingly diverse array of terms 
denoting different aspects of conflict: hostilities, war, competition, antag- 
onism, tension, contradiction, quarrels, disagreements, inconsistencies, 
controversy, violence, opposition, revolution, dispute, and many other 
terms.* This issue boils down to the question of what kind of behavior 
among either individuals or collective units is to be defined as conflict? 
For example, does conflict involve only overt action of one party against 
another? Or can it include covert tensions among these parties? Or, 
does conflict embrace competition where parties strive for mutually exclu- 
sive goals without directly confronting each other? Or, is conflict only 
antagonisms involving overt violence and efforts to injure another party? 

There is no consensus on these issues. Dahrendorf and Coser both 
employed broad definitions. For example, Dahrendorf uses the concept 
of conflict for “‘contests, competitions, disputes, and tensions as well 


Kenneth Boulding, Conflict and Defense: A General Theory (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962); Thomas Carver, ‘““The Basis of Social Conflict,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy 13 (1908): 628-37; James Coleman, Community Conflict (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1957); James C. Davies, ‘“Toward A Theory of Revolution,”” American Journal of Sociology 
27 (1962): 5—19; Charles P. Loomis, ‘‘In Praise of Conflict and Its Resolution,” American 
Sociological Review 32 (December 1967): 875-890; Raymond Mack and Richard C. 
Snyder, ‘““The Analysis of Social Conflict,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 1 (June 1957) 
2:388-97; John S. Patterson, Conflict in Nature and Life (New York: Appleton, 1883); 
Anatol Rapoport, Fights, Games and Debates (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1960); Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960); Pitirim Sorokin, “‘Solidary, Antagonistic, and Mixed Systems of Interaction”’ 
in Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: Harper, 1947); Nicholas S. Timasheff, 
War and Revolution (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1965); and Robin M. Williams, 
Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1947). Moreover, most of the basic texts by the first two generations of professional 
sociologists revealed prominent treatments of conflict. See for example: E. A. Ross, 
Principles of Sociology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942); Robert McIver, Society (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937). 

4 For a more extended discussion of this issue, see Clinton F. Fink, ““Some Conceptual 
Difficulties in the Theory of Social Conflict,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 12 (December 
1968): 429-431. 
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as for manifest clashes between social forces.”®> Dahrendorf’s definition 
is consistent with his dialectical assumptions: ICAs reveal “‘conflicts of 
interest” among quasi groups which under technical, social, and political 
conditions become true conflict groups willing to engage in overt action 
against each other. As long as we are disposed to prove that the social 
world is rife with contradictions, a broad definition of conflict is likely 
to be used. When conflict can be any overt or covert state which hints 
of antagonism, then it is-easy to document the ubiquity of conflict. 
And demonstrating the pervasiveness of conflict has indeed been one 
of Dahrendorf’s primary intellectual goals. 

Similarly, Coser’s broad definition serves his intellectual purposes: to 
demonstrate the ubiquity of conflict and to document its functions for 
system integration. If Coser viewed conflict as only violent confrontations, 
then its integrative functions might be less visible, since conflict parties 
might indeed destroy each other. But if conflict can be any antagonistic 
disposition of subgroups in a system, we are more likely to find instances 
where these antagonisms have promoted integration and adaptability 
among the parties or the systemic whole. 

Presently, most conflict theorists appear to favor broad definitions. 
After exhaustively reviewing a large number of definitions, for example, 
Clinton Fink argues for a broad definition: Conflict is “‘any social situation 
Or process in which two or more entities are linked by at least one 
form of antagonistic psychological relation or at least one form of antago- 
nistic interaction.’’® In turn, the concept of antagonism embraces such 
states as “incompatable goals, 
hostility,” ‘‘dissent,” ‘‘violent struggle, 
and the like. 

Few would, for example, want to consider a narrow definition such 
as: “Conflict is direct and overt interaction between parties in which 
the actions of each party are directed at inhibiting their adversary’s 
attainment of its goals.”’ Such a definition makes conflict an overt and 
direct interaction between parties, but it allows for considerable variability 
in how one party inhibits the actions of the other. Such actions can 
be normatively regulated or unregulated and violent. Other forms of 
interaction could be labeled with different terms, and we would thereby 
avoid the lumping together of apples and oranges under the generic 
rubric of conflict. At present, the term is so global and encompassing 
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mutually exclusive interests,” “emotional 
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regulated mutual interference,” 


5 Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1957), p. 135. 


6 Fink, “Some Conceptual Difficulties,” p. 456. 
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that it embraces diverse forms of relationships which, in all probability, 
are highly distinctive and reveal somewhat different laws of operation. 

One of the few conflict theorists who has sought to develop a more 
limited definition which, at the same time, embraces diverse forms of 
conflict is Robin Williams, Jr. Although he is not always this explicit, 
he defines conflict in one essay as: 


. interaction in which one party intends to deprive, control, injure, 
or eliminate another, against the will of that other. Pure conflict is a 
fight; its goal is to immobilize, neutralize, destroy, or otherwise harm an 
opponent. In the impure world of actuality, some overt struggles are con- 
ducted accordingly to rules and for limited goals; oppositional behavior 
may then have the primary goal of winning rather than of injuring the 
opponent; we then usually call the encounter a game. Some games merge 
into debates in which the primary aim is to convince or persuade opponents 
or others of the rightness or correctness or attractiveness of one’s views 
or claims.7 


This definition views conflict as direct interaction which takes a variety 
of specific forms but which still involves efforts to “‘deprive, control, 
injure, or eliminate” the other. It is attention to this kind of explicit 
definition of conflict that is needed in conflict theory. As long as the 
background conditions, such as “‘contradictions,” “oppositions of inter- 
ests,” or “hostilities,” are viewed as conflict, then we will have difficulty 
separating the causes of conflict—that is, these and other background 
conditions—from the conflict itself. When the preconditions of conflict 
are lumped together with the actual emission of conflict acts, then theo- 
ries are likely to be vague. The future of conflict theory thus depends 
upon making explicit what is, and what is not, conflict and in distinguish- 
ing different types or forms of conflict from each other. 


Conflict among or between What? 


Without great difficulty, we can find unit of analysis problems in 
conflict theory. Typically just what units are in conflict is left vague— 
whether they be individuals, groups, organizations, classes, nations, com- 
munities, and the like. For example, in Dahrendorf’s scheme, conflict 
occurs between such units as quasi groups and conflict groups in equally 


7 Robin M. Williams, Jr., “Social Order and Social Conflict,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 114 (June 1970): 217-25. Yet, in a more thorough analysis 
of the “‘law of social conflict,’’ Williams does not present this kind of explicit definition. 
See “Conflict and Social Order: A Research Strategy for Complex Propositions,”’ Journal 
of Social Issues 28 (1972) 1:11-—26. 
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vague ICAs. In Coser’s portrayal, parties and groups are the units in 
conflict, although Coser’s essays often deal with explicit empirical refer- 
ents. 

Leaving the units vague has the virtue of making theory abstract 
and hence applicable to all social units, from individuals to nation-states. 
Thus, theoretical statements can potentially be more powerful, explaining 
conflict among all social forms. On the other hand, it is likely that 
the nature of the units influences the nature of the conflict among 
them. While conflict between individuals and nations may have certain 
common properties, and thus be subsumable under some general laws, 
there are also likely to be clear differences in conflict between such 
disparate units.8 

Conflict theory reveals a bipolarity: On the one hand, there are numer- 
ous abstract schemes, such as Dahrendorf’s and Coser’s, which seek to 
uncover basic laws of conflict among a wide variety of social units, while 
on the other hand, there are numerous specific theories of international, 
interpersonal, racial, class, sexual, religious, ethical, organizational, com- 
munity, and occupational conflict, to name just a few empirical areas 
where research and theory on conflict are prominent. 

Recognizing this polarity, a number of theorists have sought to isolate 
those basic units which might reveal their own laws of conflict. For 
example, Dahrendorf’s work posits conflict between and within five differ- 
ent levels of organization: roles, groups, sectors, societies, and suprasoci- 
etal units.? Other classifications, such as one by Johan Galtung, distin- 
guish conflicts between and within just two levels: the individual and 
collective.!° In this scheme, intrapersonal and interpersonal conflicts 
are presumed to be of a different nature than intranational and interna- 
tional conflicts. In turn, intrapersonal (within a person) differ from inter- 
personal (between person) conflicts, while intranational (within society) 
and international (between societies) reveal fundamental differences. 

At present, then, conflict theory has yet to agree on how conflict 
varies among different types of units. Yet we should note that conflict 
theory has at least addressed the issue of units. Sociological theory has 
rarely concerned itself with how social relations vary with different types 
of units. For example, Parsonian functionalism developed an elaborate 


8 Fink, “Some Conceptual Difficulties,” pp. 417—25, for a summary of various efforts 
to specify different types of conflict units. . 

9 These distinctions are made in Dahrendorf’s untranslated work. Cited in Robert 
C. Angel ‘“‘The Sociology of Human Conflict,” in E. McNeil, ed., The Nature of Human 
Conflict. 

10 Johan Galtung, “Institutionalized Conflict Resolution: A Theoretical Paradigm,” 
Journal of Peace Research 2 (1965) 4:348—-96. 
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conceptual scheme around processes occurring in one type of unit— 
the social system—which could be anything from a small group to a 
system of societies. Little attention was devoted to indicating how social 
processes varied with different types of social units. This problem will 
also be evident in the subsequent analysis of other theoretical perspectives. 

As conflict theorists begin to define conflict more explicitly and to 
develop theories that distinguish among phenomena denoted by such 
labels as fights, games, war, revolution, competitions, disputes, and the 
like, the issue of units of analysis will become even more relevant. It 
is likely that the type of conflict will vary with the type of unit. Or, 
at least, certain types of units will be found to be more likely to engage 
in one type of conflict than in another. For example, a fight may be 
an interpersonal conflict, whereas a revolution is a type of conflict among 
other types of social units, such as social classes. Until these kinds of 
problems in distinguishing types of units and types of conflicts are re- 
solved, conflict theory will tend to remain somewhat vague. Coser’s and 
Dahrendorf’s schemes illustrate this fact, for while they are highly insight- 
ful, they are vague.!! 


Escape from Functionalism? 


A number of recent commentaries have sought to document the im- 
plicit functionalism in conflict theory.12 Such functional imagery is, of 
course, explicit in the conflict functionalism of Lewis Coser. In asserting 
an implicit functionalism in conflict theory, the charge is made that 
end states or the consequences of conflict often take analytical precedence 
over the causes of conflict. Such a charge is perhaps bothersome to 
dialectical theorists who have sought to take sociology out of its ““func- 
tional utopia,” and yet, it has the ring of truth. 

There can be little doubt that the consequences of conflict processes 
are given prominent attention by many theorists. The issue of whether 
or not this emphasis on consequences distorts causal analysis is, however, 
less clear. In Figure 9-1, the over-all causal imagery in Dahrendorf’s 
and Coser’s analysis, as well as the analyses of most conflict theorists, 


11 Lest there be a misunderstanding, I should emphasize that this point is not intended 
as a critique of highly abstract conflict schemes. Indeed, these tend to be far superior 
to the lower-level empirical analyses which abound in the literature. But the schemes 
of Coser, Dahrendorf, Williams, Gamson, Gurr, and others are now sufficiently developed 
that unit of analysis questions can be profitably addressed. 

12 Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories (New York: Harcourt, 1968), 
p. 94; Piotr Sztompka, System and Function: Toward a Theory of Society (New York: 
Academic Press, 1974). 
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FIGURE 9-1 
Over-All Causal Imagery of Conflict Theory 
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is presented. In Figure 9-1, it is evident that conflict theory emphasizes 
inequality as the ultimate source of conflict. Under varying conditions, 
which differ in each theory, inequality causes conflict, which then, under 
differing conditions, changes the organization of the social system. The 
feedback arrow at the top of the figure underscores the dialectical assump- 
tion that reorganization of the system sets off the conflict producing 
process again. This sequence is unending, because social systems are 
always assumed to reveal inherent conflict-producing tendencies. As is 
obvious, of course, dialectical and functional conflict theories focus on 
different types of conflict and on varying forms of system reorganization. 
Dialectical theories concentrate on more severe and violent conflicts 
causing redistribution of resources into a new pattern of inequality which, 
in turn, will cause a new wave of conflict and resource distribution. In 
contrast, functional theories focus on less severe and violent conflicts 
and on their consequences for promoting integration within and between 
conflict parties and for increasing over-all system adaptability and flexibil- 
ity. 

Both dialectical and functional conflict theories, then, are not merely 
interested in what causes conflict. They are also interested in what conflict 
does for the systemic whole in which it occurs. Conflict is both a depen- 
dent variable—that is, a process which is caused by other forces—and 
an independent variable—that is, a process which causes alterations in 
still other processes. This distinction between conflict as a dependent 
and independent variable is not always clear, however. It often appears 
that theorists’ desire to present social organization as either constantly 
in change or in adaptive upgrading obscures the causes of conflict. Con- 
flict is seen to emerge and cause changes, but theories sometimes fail 
to specify what kind of conflict revealing what properties causes what 
alterations in what subsystems or systemic wholes. 

This problem is compounded by the failure to define conflict and 
to specify what conflict units are involved in what kinds of conflict. 
The result is a vagueness about what conflict theorists are trying to 
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explain: the causes of different forms of conflict or the social functions 
of ill-defined conflict processes? The simple answer to these questions 
about the causes or consequences of conflict is that both are being ex- 
plained. Yet, as with all other forms of functionalism, the desire to 
explain the functions of a social phenomenon—whether it be conflict, 
religion, or a mechanism of social control—sometimes leads theorists 
to short circuit the explanation of what caused the phenomena in the 
first place. Coser and Dahrendorf do provide suggestive causal statements, 
but their analysis of functions also appears to be obscured by their desire, 
respectively, to demonstrate the system change and system integration 
consequences of conflict. 

Thus, one of the issues which conflict theorists must address more 
squarely is this: Is conflict an independent, intervening, or dependent 
variable? And as a variable, what are its varying states? What causes 
these varying states? And what variations in other social processes and 
structures do these varying states of conflict cause? Behind these ques- 
tions, however, is the more fundamental issue of sorting out causes and 
consequences—the issue which has plagued functionalism (see Chapters 
2, 3, 4, 5). To delineate the causes of varying types of conflicts is a 
much easier task than specifying what they do for system parts and 
systemic wholes. For example, it might be possible to document the 
causes of violent revolution between social classes, but to assess what 
this revolution did for the social whole can prove illusive. What the 
violence brought in the first week is different from the first year, and 
the first year’s results will differ, in all probability, from the first decade. 
Or, what were the consequences of the revolution for what units—individ- 
uals, classes, political parties, the integration of the nation, international 
affairs, and so on for any conceivable system referent? Thus, the scope, 
the time, and the structures influenced by a particular conflict present 
problems of analysis—problems which inhere in a functional orientation. 

In sum, then, these three problems—the definition of conflict, the 
units of conflict, and the confusion over causes and functions—present 
a challenge to conflict theory. Theorists must first decide what is and 
what is not conflict. If the definition remains too broad, then almost 
any social process can be labeled conflict, since all that must be revealed 
is a hint of antagonism, psychological hostility, frustration, dissent, or 
any of the hundreds of terms currently subsumed under the concept 
of conflict. 

Theorists will also have to decide on the scope and level of abstraction 
of their theories. Are they seeking to develop general laws which can 
subsume all the more specific conflict processes in the world? Or are 
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they attempting to develop a theory of conflict about a specific type 
of social unit—if so, what type of unit? And, finally, theorists must 
make clear what they are seeking to do: Explain the causes or functions 
of conflict? As Durkheim emphasized, causal and functional analysis 
are separate tasks. It is unlikely, as the deficiencies in Durkheim’s, Malli- 
nowski’s, Parsons’, and Merton’s theories underscore, that one theory 
can do both a causal and functional analysis. It is in the context of 
these unresolved problems; then, that the future of conflict theory must 
be assessed. We can best perform this task by assessing and reformulating 
Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s theories in a way that produces a more viable 
theory of conflict. 


REFORMULATING CONFLICT THEORY: J. H. ‘TTURNER’S 
SYNTHESIS 


In approaching a reformulation of conflict theory in general, and 
Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s theories of conflict in particular, we need to 
perform several analytical operations.!% First, efforts at limiting the scope 
of their theories must be made. In the following discussion, this goal 
will be reached by (a) ignoring all discussion of the functions or conse- 
quences of conflict, (b) visualizing conflict as a variable which can reach 
different states of violence, (c) recognizing that conflict is a form of 
overt interaction which can be defined as observable efforts of parties 
to thwart each other’s access to scarce resources, and which involves 
mutual awareness and contact of conflict parties with each other. Second, 
we must retain the high level of abstraction in their theories. Indeed, 
the variables and propositions of the theories probably have wide-ranging 
implications for many different types of social units. Third, we must 
recognize that conflict for both Coser and Dahrendorf is a process which 
goes through stages, and thus we need to reconcile their somewhat differ- 
ent views on the stages in the conflict process. Fourth, we must reconcile 
their major concepts and propositions to form a more comprehensive 
scheme which is logically consistent and empirically relevant. 

Thus, our efforts will view conflict as a process of events leading to 
overt interaction of varying degrees of violence among at least two parties. 
The future of conflict theory hinges upon efforts such as ours to reconcile 
divergent, and yet overlapping, concepts and propositions as they bear 
on different forms of social conflict. 


13 This section draws heavily from my “‘A Strategy for Reformulating the Dialectical 
and Functional Theories of Conflict,” Social Forces $3 (March 1975): 433-44. 
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The Overall Causal Model 


Figure 9-2 schematically outlines the combined causal sequence of 
Dahrendorf’s and Coser’s theories. By briefly examining this diagram, 
we can get an overview of a composite theory. This overview, of course, 
will need to be filled in with the actual propositions of Coser’s and 
Dahrendorf’s theories. As the numbers above each box in the diagram 
emphasize, there are steps in the processes leading to overt conflict. 
The arrows connecting each box mark the direction of this sequence. 
The arrows pointing upward between boxes represent propositions that 
each theorist develops for specifying the conditions under which the 
state of affairs described in each box will be realized. As can be seen, 
however, neither Dahrendorf nor Coser present propositions for why 
social systems reveal interdependence (Box 1) or why an unequal distribu- 
tion of scarce resources (Box 2) should exist. They are simply boundary 
conditions of the theory. That is, in social systems which reveal the 
unequal distribution of scarce resources among interdependent units, 
Stages 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 will be activated if certain conditions at 
each stage are met. The theory is thus devoted to outlining the conditions 
under which sequences of events will occur, ultimately resulting in overt 
conflict. 

The feedback arrows at the top of the diagram connecting various 
boxes emphasize that the causal model is more complex than just indi- 
cated. Events at various stages feed back and influence the weights of 
variables at earlier stages, making the conflict process a sequence with 
many built-in cycles. For example, efforts at “organization of conflict 
groups” (Box 8) will feed back and influence ‘‘awareness of objective 
interests” (Box 4). If the feedback loop is positive—that is, organization 
is successful and thus increases awareness—then the weights of variables 


FIGURE 9-2 
Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s Composite Causal Model of Conflict 
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in Steps 5, 6, and 7 are altered. In turn, other stages, such as the increased 
emotional arousal (Box 5), the occurrence of collective outbursts (Box 
6), and the escalation of emotional involvement (Box 7) will shape subse- 
quent stages, such as the degree of organization of conflict groups (Box 
8). Similar feedback cycles for other stages within the overall causal 
sequence are also postulated by Coser and Dahrendorf, as we have indi- 
cated by the feedback arrows. 

While this overall causal model appears complex, it actually represents 
a simplification of Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s theories. Yet, it is these 
causal linkages that mark Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s contribution to a 
theory of conflict. And it is in testing the plausibility of the propositions 
linking these stages, and those postulated by other theorists, that the 
future of conflict theory resides. 

To fill in the model, it is necessary to summarize the conditions which 
influence the states described in each box of the conflict sequence. These 
conditions are specified in the inventories of propositions that were pre- 
sented for Dahrendorf’s and Coser’s theories in Chapters 6 and 7. We 
must now seek to summarize the most relevant of these propositions 
and indicate how they are implicated in the conflict sequence delineated 
in Figure 9-2. 


Key Theoretical Propositions 


To analyze the key propositions in Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s schemes, 
we need to specify the conditions under which the state of affairs de- 
scribed in each box in Figure 9—2 is realized. We will discuss each 
stage presented in Figure 9—2 separately, with an emphasis on specifying 
the key propositions influencing the weights of variables at each point 
in the conflict process. 
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Stage 3. Withdrawal of Legitimacy. As we noted in Chapter 7, 
Coser and Dahrendorf differ in their conceptualization of how inequali- 
ties initiate the conflict process. Dahrendorf emphasizes awareness, Coser 
the withdrawal of legitimacy. Figure 9-2 indicates that the combined 
model hypothesizes that an initial withdrawal of legitimacy with respect 
to inequality is the first step in the conflict process. Such withdrawal 
is likely when: (a) channels of upward mobility are insufficient to accom- 
modate people’s aspirations, thus creating a sense of blockage among 
deprived segments of the population; (b) channels for redressing griev- 
ances against the system of inequality are insufficient relative to the 
demand for expressing grievances; and (c) rewards and deprivations are 
superimposed on each other—that is, having (or not having) access to 
one resource is highly correlated with access (or lack of access) to other 
scarce resources.!4 Hence, those with money also enjoy power, prestige, 
health, and other rewards, whereas the reverse is true for the deprived. 
These propositions, as we can recall from Chapter 7, are borrowed from 
Coser’s analysis. In placing these propositions first in the causal sequence, 
we presume that people must begin to question the system before they 
will begin to perceive their objective interests in altering the system of 
resource distribution. 

Stage 4. Initial Awareness of Objective Interests. In Dahrendorf’s 
theory, a group’s awareness is influenced by the technical (leaders, ideol- 
ogy, and so forth), political (creation of opposition organizations), and 
social (opportunities to communicate, to recruit members) conditions. 
The more these technical, political, and social conditions can be met, 
the more likely are the deprived to be aware of their objective interests 
in altering the present system of resource distribution. However, Coser’s 
theory emphasizes the inadequacy of this formulation. As people with- 
draw legitimacy from a system, they do not suddenly become aware of 
their interests. Only an initial awareness is likely. Thus, Dahrendorf’s 
technical, political, and social conditions are premature in that they 
do not exert their full impact until later in the causal sequence, when 


14 Both Coser and Dahrendorf present their hypotheses but at different places in 
their causal schemes. It is felt that this is the most appropriate place for these key 
propositions. Moreover, placing this proposition here helps resolve the dispute over the 
“structural conditions” versus the ‘psychological tensions” hypotheses of conflict. With- 
drawal of legitimacy occurs under specifiable structural conditions—thus underscoring 
the interaction of structural and social psychological variables. For a more detailed discus- 
sion of this issue, see: Robin M. Williams, Jr., ““Relative Deprivation Versus Power 
Struggle?: Tension and Structural Explanations of Collective Conflict,’ Cornell Journal 
of Social Relations 11 (1976): 1:31—38 and his article, ““Relative Deprivation,” in Lewis 
A. Coser, ed., The Idea of Social Structure: Papers in Honor of Robert K. Merton 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, Jovanovich, 1975):355-78. 
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actors have become disillusioned, initially aware, and emotionally aroused. 
It is only then that people begin to seek leaders, organization, unifying 
beliefs, and means for communication. 

Stage 5. Emotional Arousal of Deprived. The major failing uf Dah- 
rendorf’s scheme is that it is too mechanical. Actors do not seem to 
have emotion, and, in fact, Dahrendorf stays clear of the psychology 
of the deprived. Coser’s emphasis upon emotional arousal of the deprived 
is thus an important supplement to Dahrendorf’s analysis. For Coser 
appears to recognize that withdrawal of legitimacy and initial awareness 
of interests lead to emotional arousal which, under other conditions, 
drive actors to pursue conflict. Coser postulates two conditions influenc- 
ing arousal: (a) the degree to which socialization practices among the 
deprived, and socialization agents in the broader system, create internal 
psychological controls in actors; and (b) the extent to which social control 
mechanisms can suppress, channel, or deflect emotional arousal. Thus, 
the greater the internal psychological constraints and the more effective 
the external social control, the less likely is overt emotional arousal among 
the deprived. The reverse is true under conditions of weak social and 
psychological control. 

Stage 6. Periodic Collective Outbursts. The conflict process is often 
marked by individual and collective outbursts of emotion and frustration. 
These often result in conflict as the agencies of social control in a system 
seek to suppress these outbursts. Such outbursts are, of course, a form 
of conflict in themselves, but they are also a stage in a process leading 
to other forms of conflict, such as a society-wide revolution or serious 
collective bargaining relations among conflict parties. Collective outbursts 
occur, as Simmel initially emphasized, when the technical, political, and 
social conditions postulated by Dahrendorf have not been realized.'® 
The impact of critical feedback loops outlined in Figure 9-2 must be 
recognized in this process. Aroused emotions (Box 5) feed back upon 
questions about legitimacy. Aroused emotions will decrease commitments 
to the system and foster a sense of increased awareness of interests. In 
turn, increased withdrawal of legitimacy and awareness escalates emotions 
to a point where collective outbursts are more likely. Another critical 
feedback loop comes from Stages 6, 7, and 8 in the conflict process. 
When outbursts occur, they release frustrations; but if social control is 
harsh and highly repressive, they also increase the level of emotional 


15 Naturally, there are many other conditions influencing such outbursts. For examples 
of a specific analysis of particular empirical cases, see Jeffrey M. Paige, Agrarian Revolution 
(Riverside, N.J.: Free Press, 1975); and ‘Political Orientation and Riot Participation, ’’ 
American Sociological Review 36 (October, 1971): 810-20. 
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arousal (hence, the feedback loop between Boxes 6 and 5).!® Moreover, 
as actors become more motivated to channel emotions into conflict activi- 
ties (Box 7), this too increases emotional arousal (Box 5). And, finally, 
if highly motivated actors can become organized—in accordance with 
technical, political, and social conditions (Box 8)—then this fact will 
influence awareness of objective interests (Box 4), which in turn will 
arouse emotions, but as Simmel understood more than Marx, this arousal 
is now focused and less likely to lead to collective outbursts. Rather, 
deprived actors will become motivated to increase their organization 
and bargain with superordinates over resource redistribution. 

Stage 7. Increased Intensity. Intensity is the degree to which actors 
are motivated to pursue their interests and engage in conflict. Intensity 
involves emotional arousal, but it denotes the channeling of emotional 
energies and the willingness to sustain these energies in the pursuit of 
objective interests. One condition increasing intensity is the failure of 
collective outbursts. In the wake of an outburst—a ghetto riot or a 
wildcat strike, for example—some people become more committed to 
pursue conflict once they recognize that others would be prepared to 
join them. Moreover, the use of social control agents—police and troops, 
for instance—to suppress outbursts often helps solidify emotional com- 
mitments and bring into sharper perspective the targets of conflict-ori- 
ented activity. 

Stage 8. Efforts at Organization. Once the deprived have withdrawn 
legitimacy, become somewhat aware of their interests, been emotionally 
aroused, participated in, or observed, outbursts of their fellows, and be- 
come committed to realizing their interests, then people are likely to 
become receptive to organization. Their ability to organize, as Dahrendorf 
emphasizes, is a function of: (a) the availability of leaders and unifying 
beliefs (technical conditions); (b) the tolerance of political organization 
and the resources to organize (political conditions); and (c) the capacity 
to communicate grievances and to recruit members into organizations. 

With increased organization, articulation of objective interests be- 
comes more explicit (thus, feeding back to Box 4), and hence, the emo- 
tional arousal of actors (Box 5) will be less likely to result in spontaneous 
outbursts (Box 6), but to a growing commitment (or intensity) to use 
organizations to pursue objective interests (Box 7). 

Stages 3 to 8 have thus set the stage for open conflict. While conflict 
in the form of collective or individual outbursts may have preceded 
Stage 9, these outbursts can also be viewed as steps in a more inclusive 


16 For a more thorough analysis of this proposition, see Williams, ‘Relative Depriva- 
tion Versus Power Struggle?” p. 35. 
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FIGURE 9-3 
Propositions on the Conflict Process 
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conflict process. Moreover, there are a number of feedback cycles in 
the overall process which will influence not only the probability of out- 
bursts, but also subsequent forms of conflict. Before presenting Coser’s 
and Dahrendorf’s propositions influencing the nature of conflict at Stage 
9, it is wise to summarize and assess those presented thus far. In Figure 
9-3, the basic causal scheme is presented again, but this time, the key 
propositions are inserted at the appropriate point in this causal 
sequence.!” As can be seen, certain stages lack propositions. For example, 
propositions specifying the conditions under which awareness of objective 
interests follows the withdrawal of legitimacy need to be specified (Stage 
4). Perhaps some incipient level of technical, political, and social condi- 
tions must exist, as Dahrendorf’s theory emphasizes. Another proposi- 
tional gap can be seen for Step 6. The conditions under which emotional 
arousal leads to collective outbursts have not been specified. The literature 
on collective behavior emphasizes such variables as: (2) a precipitating 
incident which symbolizes the situation of the deprived and suddenly 
escalates their emotions to a point where internal psychological inhibi- 


17 Turner, ‘““A Strategy,” p. 437. 
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tions and external agents of social control are temporarily ineffective 
in preventing an outburst; (b) a high degree of propinquity among the 
deprived who witness the precipitating event, thus increasing mutual 
communication of hostilities and frustrations; and (c) the availability 
of objects—persons, organizations, or symbols—which can serve as targets 
of frustrations.18 Thus, for example, ghetto riots of the 1960s usually 
occurred in situations where: (a) the police were arresting a resident; 
(b) the heat of the summer evening had brought people in propinquity 
to the incident and each other; and (c) the stores, businesses, and the 
slum housing owned by white, absentee entrepreneurs provided a clear 
target for venting frustrations.19 

Another propositional gap can be observed at Stage 7. Coser lists 
some conditions increasing commitment to pursue conflict, such as the 
degree of ideological unification (one of Dahrendorf’s ‘technical condi- 
tions’) and the degree of ‘‘primariness” of relations among the deprived. 
These propositions were not inserted in the causal model because they 
are vague and do not clearly specify conditions increasing people’s com- 
mitment to channel their energies in pursuit of conflict. This issue is 
one where further thinking and research are needed. 

In presenting Coser’s and Dahrendorf’s propositions in Figure 9-3, 
however, it is at least possible to visualize the strengths and weaknesses 
of the theory. The theory specifies why people withdraw legitimacy, 
why they might become aroused, and why they become organized to 
pursue conflict. Less clear are propositions about why people become 
aware of their interests, why they sometimes individually or collectively 
protest, and why they increase the intensity of their involvement to 
pursue conflict. Some propositions can be inserted, as was done above, 
but the theory still requires additional propositions to account for the 
weights of variables at these stages. 

Stage 9. The Degree of Violence tn the Conflict. Coser’s and Dah- 
rendorf’s propositional inventories offer three propositions on the condi- 
tions influencing the degree of violence of a conflict: (a) The extent 
to which the technical, political, and social conditions are met is nega- 
tively related to violence; that is, the less the conditions are met, the 
more likely is conflict to be violent. (b) The failure to define true interests, 
independently of core values, is negatively related to the violence of 
conflict. Thus, if conflict parties cannot distinguish between their core 


18 For a more thorough review of this literature, see: Neil J. Smelser, A Theory of 
Collective Behavior (New York: Free Press, 1963); Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. 
Killian, Collective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957). 


19 Otto Kerner et al., Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972). 
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FIGURE 9-4 
Propositions on the Degree of Conflict Violence 
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values and specific goals for realizing their interests, then the conflict 
is likely to be “moral” rather than “instrumental,” with the result that 
compromises over moral issues become difficult to make. In contrast, 
compromises over specific goals are easier to make, because they do 
not involve a moral issue which evokes great emotion. (c) A system 
which does not have a means for regularizing conflict interaction through 
legal norms and agencies of mediation is likely to reveal high rates of 
violent conflict. If a system cannot regulate conflicts between parties 
with laws, courts, mediating agencies, and other structures, it is difhcult 
for conflict parties to bargain, compromise, and trust each other, since 
there is no mechanism for mediating conflicts of interest and for enforcing 
agreed-upon compromises. 

These three propositions bear important interrelationships. A conflict 
group that realizes the technical, political, and social conditions of organi- 
zation is likely to be able to articulate its interests, independently of 
values and beliefs. A system revealing well-organized conflict groups is 
also likely to have developed regulatory mechanisms; and if it has not, 
the potential for conflict may force the emergence of such regulatory 
mechanisms. Or, the existence of regulating mechanisms may actually 
facilitate the organization of conflict groups (constituting another politi- 
cal condition of conflict group organization). Of course, it is indeed 
possible for well-organized groups to mix values and goals, or to view 
them as inseparable. And it is possible for well organized conflict groups 
to confront one another in the absence of any regulation. Under these 
conditions, then, conflict violence is likely to increase. ‘These propositions 
and their interrelations are summarized in Figure 9—4.?° 


20 Turner, “A Strategy,” p. 440. 
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CONFLICT ‘THEORIES: AN OVERVIEW 


In this synthesis of conflict theory, our goal has been to illustrate 
where the future of conflict theory resides. By seeking to define conflict 
explicitly and to state more clearly relationships among variables and 
propositions, we can see how it is possible to build suggestive and testable 
theory. The above exercise suggests one strategy for developing a formal 
theory of conflict processes. This exercise has retained the essence of 
Coser’s, Dahrendorf’s and others’ theories: abstract statements about 
the conditions under which varying types of conflict are likely to emerge. 
But it has sought to avoid some of the limitations in their theories: 
the excessive concern with the functions of conflict for system change 
or integration and global claims about the ubiquity of conflict in social 
systems. 

In many ways, the problem with much conflict theory is its excessive 
claims: to visualize all social relationships in all social systems as rife 
with conflict. The only way to sustain this claim is to define conflict 
so broadly that virtually any social relationship will reveal conflict. Coser’s 
and Dahrendorf’s theories are much more powerful when their insights 
are used to develop a composite theory about the degree of violence 
in conflict. And by ignoring the issue of the functions of this conflict 
for the social whole, the temptation to let theorists’ assumptions about 
what should occur in social systems influence their analyses has been 
avoided. Too often, conflict theorists want to view the world as rife 
with conflict and change, creating intellectual pressures for distorting 
their analyses. It is, of course, a tribute to Coser and Dahrendorf that, 
despite the existence of these pressures, they have developed theories 
which offer considerable insight into a most prominent social process. 
By viewing conflict as only one of many processes in human affairs, 
then it is more likely that theory will be directed to understanding the 
conditions under which various types of conflicts are likely to occur. 
This is a more laudable goal than attempting to reveal ‘“‘the ugly face 
of society” or lead sociology out of utopia. 

The future of conflict theory is to be found not in polemics and 
excessive claims about the ubiquity of conflict, but in the careful analysis 
of the conditions under which different forms of conflict are likely to 
occur among different types of social units. Such theory will be a theory 
of conflict, not of social organization.2! Yet, because conflict does appear 


21 As we will see in later chapters, Randall Collins’ ‘‘conflict sociology’”’ is not so 
much about conflict as social organization. Thus, theories of social organization must 
view conflict as a critical process. But theories of conflict should not be theories of 
social organization—lest they dilute their analysis of conflict. 
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to be a pervasive phenomenon, greater understanding of human organiza- 
tion will ensue. Moreover, in understanding the conditions under which 
conflict occurs, considerable insight into the conditions of social integra- 
tion will also be gained. For what drives society apart is often the reverse 
side of what drives society together. Thus, conflict theory, as theory 
and not polemics, has much to offer in understanding how and why 
patterns of social organization are created, maintained, and changed. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL ROOTS 
OF EXCHANGE THEORY 


The intellectual heritage culminating in modern exchange theory is 
diverse, drawing from sources in economics, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy. What typifies this heritage as much as its diversity are the frequently 
vague connections between contemporary exchange theorists and their 
predecessors. Indeed, current exchange theories appear to be a curious 
and unspecified mixture of utilitarian economics, functional anthropol- 
ogy, and behavioral psychology. This mixture is coupled with each con- 
temporary author’s attempts to provide an exchange-theoretic alternative 
to Parsonian functionalism. As a result, the development over the last 
two decades of sociological exchange theories presents a complex picture 
of selective borrowing of long standing concepts and principles from 
other disciplines and reaction to imputed inadequacies of functional 
forms of theorizing. In this chapter, then, we will provide a tentative 
overview of the traditions toward which sociologists turned in seeking 
the exchange alternative to functionalism. 


UTILITARIANISM: THE LEGACY OF CLASSICAL 
ECONOMICS 


The names of Adam Smith, David Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, and 
Jeremy Bentham loom large in the history of economic theorizing be- 
tween 1750-1850. While each made a unique contribution to both eco- 
nomic and social thought, certain core assumptions about the nature 
of humans and their relation with each other, especially in the economic 
marketplace, enabled their thought to be labeled utilitarianism. Although 


17 
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the extreme formulations of utilitarianism have long since been rejected, 
several key ideas still continue to inform theorizing in the social sciences. 
For example, as was noted in the discussion of Talcott Parsons’ voluntaris- 
tic theory of action, there is a clearly acknowledged intellectual debt 
to utilitarian thought. And so it is with modern exchange theorists, 
although their intellectual debt is not so thoroughly documented or 
clearly understood as is the case with Parsons. 

Underlying all contemporary exchange theories are reformulations of 
certain basic utilitarian assumptions and concepts. For classical econo- 
mists, humans are viewed as rationally seeking to maximize their material 
benefits, or utility, from transactions or exchanges with others in a free 
and competitive marketplace. As rational units in a free marketplace, 
people have access to all necessary information, can consider all available 
alternatives, and, on the basis of this consideration, rationally select the 
course of activity which will maximize material benefits. Entering into 
these rational considerations are calculations of the costs involved in 
pursuing various alternatives. Such costs must be weighed against material 
benefits in an effort to determine which alternative will yield the maxi- 
mum payoff or profit (benefits less costs). 

With the emergence of sociology as a self-conscious discipline, there 
was considerable borrowing, revision, and reaction to this conception 
of humans. In fact, the debate between the intellectual descendants of 
utilitarianism and those reacting to this perspective has raged since sociol- 
ogy’s inception. For example, the formulations of Durkheim were in 
large part an attempt to devise an alternative to the utilitarian lines of 
thought in Herbert Spencer’s early work. More recently, as we noted 
in the discussion of functionalism, Parsons has attempted to reformulate 
utilitarian principles and weld them to other theoretical traditions in 
an effort to develop a general perspective on social action. Similarly, 
modern exchange theorists have attempted to reformulate utilitarian prin- 
ciples into various theories of social exchange. 

This reformulation has involved the recognition that: (a) rarely do 
people attempt to maximize profits; (6) humans are not always rational; 
(c) their transactions with each other, whether in an economic market- 
place or elsewhere, are not free from external regulation and constraint; 
and (d) individuals do not have or seek perfect information on all available 
alternatives. Recognition of these facts has led to a series of alternative 
utilitarian assumptions: (1) While humans do not seek to maximize prof- 


1 For interesting discussions of utilitarian thought as it bears on the present discussion, 
see Elie Halévy, The Growth of Philosophical Radicalism (London: Farber & Farber, 
1928); John Plamenatz, Man and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963). 
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its, they always attempt to make some profit in their social transactions 
with others. (2) While they are not perfectly rational, they engage in 
calculations of costs and benefits in social transactions. (3) While actors 
do not have perfect information on all available alternatives, they are 
usually aware of at least some alternatives, which form the basis for 
assessments of costs and benefits. (4) While there are always constraints 
on human activity, people compete with each other in seeking to make 
a profit in their transactions. In addition to these alterations of utilitarian 
assumptions, exchange theory removes human interaction from the limi- 
tations of material transactions in an economic marketplace. (5) While 
economic transactions in a clearly defined marketplace occur in all societ- 
ies, they are only a special case of more general exchange relations occur- 
ring among individuals in virtually all social contexts. (6) While material 
goals typify exchanges in an economic marketplace, individuals also ex- 
change other, nonmaterial commodities, such as sentiments and services 
of various kinds. 

Aside from the substantive legacy of utilitarianism, some forms of 
modern exchange theory have also adopted the strategy of the utilitarians 
for constructing social theory. In assuming humans to be rational, utilitari- 
ans argued that exchanges among people could also be studied by a 
rational science, one in which the “laws of human nature’’ would stand 
at the top of a deductive system of explanation. Thus, utilitarians bor- 
rowed the early physical-science conception of theory as a logico-deduc- 
tive system of axioms or laws and various layers of lower-order propositions 
that could be rationally deduced from the laws of ‘economic man.” 
As we will emphasize at the close of this chapter, utilitarianism inspired 
the development of psychological behaviorism, which not only adjusted 
the concepts and assumptions of classical economic theory to its purposes, 
but also adopted the commitment to axiomatic forms of theorizing. 
This commitment, as inherited directly and indirectly through behavior- 
ism, has persisted to the present day and dominates much of the ex- 
change-theoretic literature. 

However, in reviewing the tenets of utilitarianism, only part of the 
historical legacy of exchange theory is exposed. In addition to influencing 
behaviorists, who in turn were to have a separate impact on modern 
exchange theory, utilitarianism excited considerable debate and contro- 
versy in early anthropology. In fact, much of the influence of utilitarian- 
ism on current exchange theory appears to have been indirect, passing 
simultaneously through behaviorism and social anthropology around the 
turn of this century. Thus, while the exchange theories of sociology 
may now exert the most impact on social theory, sociological exchange 
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theories have been built upon the pioneering efforts of social anthropolo- 
gists. 


EXCHANGE ‘THEORY IN AN'THROPOLOG Y? 


Sir James Frazer 


In 1919 Sir James George Frazer, in the second volume of his o/k/ore 
in the Old Testament, conducted what was probably the first explicitly 
exchange-theoretic analysis of social institutions.? In examining a wide 
variety of kinship and marriage practices among primitive societies, Frazer 
was struck by the clear preference of Australian aboriginals for cross- 
cousin over parallel-cousin marriages: ““Why is the marriage of cross- 
cousins so often favored? Why is the marriage of ortho-cousins [that 
is, parallel cousins] so uniformly prohibited?’’4 

While the substantive details of Frazer’s descriptions of the aborigines’ 
practices are fascinating in themselves (if only for their inaccuracy), it 
is the form of his explanation that marks his theoretical contribution. 
In a manner clearly indebted to utilitarian economics, Frazer launched 
an economic interpretation of the predominance of cross-cousin marriage 
patterns. In this explanation, Frazer invoked the “‘law’’ of “economic 
motives,” since, in having “‘no equivalent in property to give for a wife, 
an Australian aboriginal is generally obliged to get her in exchange for 
a female relative, usually a sister or daughter.’”> Thus, the material or 
economic motives of individuals in society (lack of property and desire 
for a wife) explain various social patterns (cross-cousin marriages). What 
is more, Frazer went on to postulate that once a particular pattern, 
emanating from economic motives, becomes established in a culture, 
it circumscribes and constrains other social patterns that can potentially 
emerge. 

For Frazer, then, the institutionalized patterns that come to typify 
a particular culture are a reflection of economic motives in humans 
who, in exchanging commodities, attempt to satisfy their basic economic 


2 For a similar treatment of these materials, see Peter Ekeh, Social Exchange Theory 
and the Two Sociological Traditions (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975). 

3 Sir James George Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, vol. 2 (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1919); see also his Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain Early Forms of 
Superstition and Society (London: Dawsons of Pall Mall, 1968) (original publication 
1910); and his Preface to Argonauts of the Western Pacific, by Bronislaw Malinowski 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1922), pp. vii-xiv. 

* Quote taken from Ekeh’s Social Exchange Theory, pp. 41-42, discussion of Frazer 
(original quote in Frazer, Folklore, p. 199). 


5 Ibid., p. 195. 
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needs. While Frazer’s specific explanation was to be found sadly wanting 
by subsequent generations of anthropologists, especially Malinowski and 
Lévi-Strauss, much modern exchange theory in sociology invokes a similar 
conception of social organization: 


1. Exchange processes are the result of motives among people to realize 
their needs. 

2. When yielding payoffs for those involved, exchange processes lead 
to the institutionalization or patterning of interaction. 

3. Such institutionalized networks of interaction not only serve the 
needs of individuals, but they also constrain the kinds of social struc- 
tures that can subsequently emerge in a social system. 


In addition to anticipating the general profile of modern explanations 
on how elementary-exchange processes create more complex institutional 
patterns in a society, Frazer’s analysis also foreshadowed another concern 
of contemporary exchange theory: the differentiation of social systems 
in terms of privilege and power. Exchange systems, Frazer noted, allow 
those who possessed commodities of high economic value to exploit 
those who have few such commodities, thereby enabling the former to 
possess high privilege and presumably power over the latter. Hence, 
the exchange of women among the aboriginals was observed by Frazer 
to lead to the differentiation of power and privilege in at least two 
separate ways:® First, ‘““Since among the Australian aboriginals women 
had a high economic and commercial value, a man who had many sisters 
or daughters was rich and a man who had none was poor and might 
be unable to procure a wife at all.’’"? Second, “‘the old men availed them- 
selves of the system of exchange in order to procure a number of wives 
for themselves from among the young women, while the young men 
having no women to give in exchange, were often obliged to remain 
single or to put up with the cast-off wives of their elders.’’® Thus, at 
least implicitly, Frazer anticipated a fourth principle of social organization 
which was to be elaborated upon by contemporary exchange theory: 


4. Exchange processes operate to differentiate groups in terms of their 
relative access to valued commodities, resulting in differences in 
power, prestige, and privilege. 


As provocative and seemingly seminal as Frazer’s analysis appears, it 
has had little direct impact on modern exchange theory. Rather, it is 


6 This insight comes from Ekeh’s provocative Social Exchange Theory, p. 44. 
7 Frazer, Folklore, p. 198. 
8 Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
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to those in anthropology who reacted to, and attempted to improve 
upon, Frazer’s brand of utilitarianism that contemporary theory in sociol- 
ogy remains indebted. 


Bronislaw Malinowski and Nonmaterial Exchange 


Despite Malinowski’s close ties with Frazer, he was to develop an 
exchange perspective that radically altered the utilitarian slant of Frazer’s 
analysis of cross-cousin marriage. Indeed, Frazer himself in his preface 
to Malinowski’s Argonauts of the Western Pacific recognized the impor- 
tance of Malinowski’s contribution to the analysis of exchange relations.9 
In his now-famous ethnography of the Trobriand Islanders—a group 
of South Seas Island cultures—Malinowski observed an exchange system 
termed the Kula Ring, a closed circle of exchange relations among individ- 
uals in communities inhabiting a wide ring of islands.1° What was distinc- 
tive in this closed circle, Malinowski observed, was the predominance 
of exchange of two articles—armlets and necklaces—which constantly 
traveled in opposite directions. In one direction around the Kula Ring, 
armlets traveled and were exchanged by individuals for necklaces moving 
in the opposite direction around the ring. In any particular exchange 
between individuals, then, an armlet would always be exchanged for a 
necklace. 

In interpreting this unique exchange network, Malinowski was led 
to distinguish material, or economic, from nonmaterial, or symbolic, 
exchanges. In contrast with the utilitarians and Frazer, who were unable 
to conceptualize nonmaterial exchange relations, Malinowski recognized 
that the Kula was not an economic, or material, exchange network. 
Rather it was a symbolic exchange, cementing a web of social relation- 
ships: ““One transaction does not finish the Kula relationship, the rule 
being ‘once in the Kula, always in the Kula,’ and a partnership between 
two men is a permanent and lifelong affair.”!! While purely economic 
transactions could occur within the rules of the Kula, the ceremonial 
exchange of armlets and necklaces was observed by Malinowski to be 
the principle function of the Kula. 

The natives themselves, Malinowski emphasized, recognized the dis- 
tinction between purely economic commodities and the symbolic signif- 
cance of armlets and necklaces. However, to distinguish economic from 


® Frazer, Preface to Argonauts. 

10 Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1922), p. 81. 

11 [bid., pp. 82-83. 
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symbolic commodities should not be interpreted to mean that the Trobri- 
and Islanders did not assign graded values to the symbolic commodities; 
indeed, they did make such gradations and used them to express and 
confirm the nature of the relationships among exchange partners as 
equals, superordinates, or subordinates. But, as Malinowski noted, “in 
all forms of [Kula] exchange in the Trobriands, there is not even a 
trace of gain, nor is there any reason for looking at it from the purely 
utilitarian and economic standpoint, since there is no enhancement of 
mutual utility through the exchange.’’!2 Rather, the motives behind the 
Kula were social psychological, for the exchanges in the Kula Ring were 
viewed by Malinowski to have implications for the needs of both individu- 
als and society. From Malinowski’s typical functionalist framework (see 
Chapter 2), he interpreted the Kula to meet ‘“‘the fundamental impulse 
to display, to share, to bestow [and] the deep tendency to create social 
ties.”!3 For Malinowski, then, an enduring social pattern such as the 
Kula Ring is considered to have positively functional consequences for 
satisfying individual psychological needs and societal needs for social 
integration and solidarity. 

As Robert Merton and others were to emphasize (see Chapter 4), 
this form of functional analysis presents many logical difficulties. Despite 
the difficulties, however, Malinowski’s analysis made several enduring 
contributions to modern exchange theory: 


1. In Malinowski’s words, “‘the meaning of the Kula will consist in 
being instrumental to dispel [the] conception of a rational being 
who wants nothing but to satisfy his simplest needs and does it 
according to the economic principle of least effort.’’*4 

2. Psychological rather than economic needs are the force that initiate 
and sustain exchange relations and are therefore critical in the expla- 
nation of social behavior. 

3. Exchange relations can also have implications beyond two parties, 
for, as the Kula demonstrates, complex patterns of indirect exchange 
can operate to maintain extended and protracted social networks. 

4. Symbolic exchange relations are the basic social process underlying 
both differentiation of ranks in a society and the integration of 
society into a cohesive and solidary whole. 


Malinowski thus freed exchange theory from the limiting confines 
of utilitarianism by introducing the importance of symbolic exchanges 


wide oF 7 oF 
Shia. 75. 
14 Tbid., p. 516. 
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for both individual psychological processes and patterns of social integra- 
tion and solidarity. In so doing, he provided the conceptual base for 
two basic types of exchange perspectives, one emphasizing the importance 
of psychological processes, and the other stressing the significance of 
emergent cultural and structural forces on exchange relations. As we 
will see in subsequent chapters, modern sociological exchange theories 
appear to have diverged around these two nodes of emphasis in Malinow- 
ski’s work. 


Marcel Mauss and the Emergence of Exchange Structuralism 


Reacting to what he perceived as Malinowski’s tendency to overempha- 
size psychological over social needs, Marcel Mauss was led to reinterpret 
Malinowski’s analysis of the Kula.!® In this effort, he was to formulate 
the broad outlines of a co/lectivistic, or structural exchange, perspective. !® 
For Mauss, the critical question in examining an exchange network as 
complex as that of the Kula was: 


In primitive or archaic types of societies what is the principle whereby 
the gift received has to be repaid? What force is there in the thing 
which compels the recipient to make a return??? 


The “force” compelling reciprocity was, for Mauss, society or the 
group. As he noted: “It is groups, and not individuals, which carry on 
exchange, make contracts, and are bound by obligations.’’18 The individu- 
als actually engaged in an exchange are persons who represent the moral 
codes of the group. Exchange transactions among individuals are con- 
ducted in accordance with the rules of the group, while, at the same 
time, reinforcing these rules and codes. Thus, for Mauss, the individual 


15 Marcel Mauss, The Gift, trans. lan Cunnison (New York: Free Press, 1954) (origi- 
nally published as Essai sur le don en sociologie et anthropologie [Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1925]). It should be noted that Mauss rather consistently misinterpreted 
Malinowski’s ethnography, but it is through such misinterpretation that he came to 
visualize a “structural” alternative to “psychological” exchange theories. 


16 In Peter Ekeh’s excellent discussion of Mauss and Lévi-Strauss (Social Exchange 
Theory, pp. 55-122), the term collectivist is used in preference to structural and is 
posited as the alternative to individualistic or psychological exchange perspectives. I 
prefer the terms structural and psychological; thus, while I am indebted to Ekeh’s discus- 
sion, these terms will be used to make essentially the same distinction. My preference 
for these terms will become more evident in subsequent chapters, since, in contrast 
with Ekeh’s analysis, I consider Peter M. Blau and George C. Homans to have developed, 
respectively, structural and psychological theories. Ekeh considers the theories of both 
Blau and Homans to be individualistic, or psychological. 


17 Mauss, .The Gift, p. 1. 
18 [bid., :p. 3. 
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self-interest of utilitarians and the needs of Malinowski’s psychologisms 
are replaced by a conception of individuals as mere representatives of 
social groups. In the end, exchange relations create, reinforce, and serve 
a group morality that is an entity sui generis, to borrow a famous phrase 
from Mauss’ mentor, Emile Durkheim. Furthermore, in a vein similar 
to that of Frazer, once such a morality emerges and is reinforced by 
exchange activities, it comes to regulate other activities in the social 
life of a group, above and beyond particular exchange transactions. 

While Mauss’ work has received but scant attention from sociologists, 
he was the first to forge a reconciliation between the exchange principles 
of utilitarianism and the structural, or collectivistic, thought of Durkheim. 
In recognizing that exchange transactions give rise to and, at the same 
time, reinforce the normative structure of society, Mauss anticipated 
the structural position of some contemporary exchange theories, such 
as that advocated by Blau (see Chapter 12). Mauss’ influence on modern 
theory, however, was indirect, for it is only through Lévi-Strauss’ structur- 
alism that the French collectivist tradition of Durkheim has had a major 
impact on both the psychological and structural exchange perspectives 
of contemporary sociological theorizing. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss and Structuralism 


In 1949, Claude Lévi-Strauss launched an analysis of cross-cousin mar- 
riage in his classic work, The Elementary Structures of Kinship.1® In 
restating Durkheim’s objections to utilitarians, Lévi-Strauss took excep- 
tion to Frazer’s utilitarian interpretation of cross-cousin marriage pat- 
terns. And in a manner similar to Mauss’ opposition to Malinowski’s 
emphasis on psychological needs, Lévi-Strauss developed the most sophis- 
ticated of the structural-exchange perspectives to predate modern socio- 
logical theory’s concern with exchange processes.?° 

In rejecting Frazer’s interpretation of cross-cousin marriage, Lévi- 
Strauss first questions the substance of Frazer’s utilitarian conceptualiza- 
tion. Frazer, he notes, “‘depicts the poor Australian aborigine wondering 
how he is going to obtain a wife since he has no material goods with 


19 Claude Lévi-Strauss, The Elementary Structures of Kinship (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1969). This is a translation of Lévi-Strauss’s 1967 revision of the original Les structures 
élémentaires de la parenté (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1949). The full impact 
of this work was probably never felt in sociology, since until 1969 it was not available 
in English. Yet, as will be noted in Chapter 11 om Homans, it did have a profound 
impact on Homans’ thinking, primarily because Homans felt compelled to reject Lévi- 
Strauss’s analysis. We will examine this work again in the last section of this book. 


20 See Ekeh’s discussions for a more detailed analysis of Lévi-Strauss. 
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which to purchase her, and discovering exchange as the solution to this 
apparently insoluble problem: ‘men exchange their sisters in marriage 
because that was the cheapest way of getting a wife.’ ’’2! In contrast, 
Lévi-Strauss emphasizes that “it is the exchange which counts and not 
the things exchanged.” Exchange for Lévi-Strauss must be viewed in 
terms of its functions for integrating the larger social structure. Lévi- 
Strauss then attacks Frazer’s and the utilitarian’s assumption that the 
first principles of social behavior are economic. Such an assumption 
flies in the face of the fact that social structure is an emergent phenome- 
non that operates in terms of its own irreducible laws and principles. 

Lévi-Strauss also rejects psychological interpretations of exchange pro- 
cesses, especially the position advocated by behaviorists (see later section). 
In contrast with psychological behaviorists, who see little real difference 
between the laws of behavior among animals and humans, Lévi-Strauss 
emphasizes that humans possess a cultural heritage of norms and values 
which separates their behavior and organization into society apart from 
the behavior and organization of animal species. Human behavior is 
thus qualitatively different from animal behavior, especially with respect 
to social exchange. Animals are not guided by values and rules that 
specify when, where, and how they are to carry out social transactions. 
Unlike animals, humans carry with them into any exchange situation 
learned and institutionalized definitions of how they are to behave— 
thus assuring that the principles of human exchange will be distinctive. 

Furthermore, exchange is more than the result of psychological needs, 
even those that have been acquired through socialization. Exchange can- 
not be understood solely in terms of individual motives, because exchange 
relations are a reflection of patterns of social organization which exist 
as an entity, sui generis. Exchange behavior is thus regulated from without 
by norms and values, with the result that exchange processes can only 
be analyzed in terms of their consequences, or functions, for these norms 
and values. 

In arguing this point of view, Lévi-Strauss posits several fundamental 
exchange principles: First, all exchange relations involve costs for individ- 
uals, but in contrast with economic or psychological explanations of 
exchange, such costs are attributed to society—to its customs, rules, 
laws, and values. These features of society require behaviors that incur 
costs. Yet, individuals do not assess the costs to themselves, but to the 
“social order’ requiring that costly behavior be emitted. Second, for 
all those scarce and valued resources in society—whether material objects, 


21 Lévi-Strauss, Elementary Structures of Kinship, p. 138. 
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such as wives, or symbolic resources like esteem and prestige—their 
distribution is regulated by norms and values. As long as resources are 
in abundant supply or not highly valued in a society, their distribution 
goes unregulated, but once they become scarce and highly valued, their 
distribution is soon institutionalized. Third, all exchange relations are 
regulated by a norm of reciprocity, requiring those receiving valued re- 
sources to bestow on their benefactors other valued resources. What is 
critical in Lévi-Strauss’ conception of reciprocity is that there are various 
patterns of reciprocity specified by norms and values. In some situations, 
following norms of reciprocity requires mutual and direct rewarding of 
one’s benefactor, whereas in other situations the reciprocity can be univo- 
cal involving diverse patterns of indirect exchange in which actors do 
not reciprocate directly but only through various third (fourth, fifth, 
and so forth) parties. Within these two general types of exchange reci- 
procity—mutual and univocal—numerous subtypes of exchange networks 
can be normatively regulated. 

Lévi-Strauss’ enumeration of these three principles offered for him 
a more useful set of concepts to describe cross-cousin marriage patterns. 
Now these patterns can be viewed in terms of their functions for the 
larger social structure. Particular marriage patterns and other features 
of kinship organization no longer need be interpreted merely as direct 
exchanges among individuals, but can be conceptualized as univocal ex- 
changes between individuals and society. In freeing exchange from con- 
cepts forcing the analysis of only direct and mutual exchanges, Lévi- 
Strauss goes on to offer a tentative theory of societal integration and 
solidarity. His explanation represents an attempt to extend Durkheim’s 
provocative analysis and involves an effort to indicate how various sub- 
types of direct and univocal exchange both reflect and reinforce different 
patterns of societal integration and organization. 

This theory of integration is, in itself, of theoretical importance, but 
more significant for present purposes is Lévi-Strauss’ impact on current 
sociological exchange perspectives. As will become evident in subsequent 
chapters, two of his concepts appear to have had a strong influence on 
modern sociological theory: 


1. Various forms of social structure rather than individual motives 
are the critical variables in the analysis of exchange relations. 
2. Exchange relations in social systems are frequently not re- 
stricted to direct interaction among individuals, but protracted 
into complex networks of indirect exchange. On the one hand, 
these exchange processes are caused by patterns of social inte- 
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gration and organization; on the other hand, they promote 
diverse forms of such organization. 


In looking back on the anthropological heritage, Lévi-Strauss’ work 
can be seen to represent the culmination of reaction to economic utilitar- 
ianism as it was originally incorporated into anthropology by Frazer. 
Malinowski recognized the limitations of F'razer’s analysis of only material 
or economic motives in direct exchange transactions. As the Kula Ring 
demonstrates, exchange can be generalized into protracted networks in- 
volving noneconomic motives which have implications for societal inte- 
gration. Mauss drew explicit attention to the significance of social 
structure in regulating exchange processes and to the consequences of 
such processes for maintaining social structure. Finally, in this intellectual 
chain of events in anthropology, Lévi-Strauss began to indicate how 
different types of direct and indirect exchange are linked to different 
patterns of social organization. While this intellectual heritage has influ- 
enced both the substance and strategy of exchange theory in sociology, 
it has done so only after considerable modification of assumptions and 
concepts by a particular strain of psychology: behaviorism. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BEHAVIORISM AND EXCHANGE 
THEORY 


Psychological behaviorism as a theoretical perspective has historically 
drawn its principles from the observation of nonhuman, animal behavior. 
From the first observations of Pavlov on the responses of dogs to a 
light that had previously been associated with food to the experimental 
manipulations of pigeons and mice in the famous Skinner box, behavior- 
ists have assumed that the elementary principles describing animal behav- 
ior will form the core of a deductive system of propositions explaining 
human behavior. Of critical importance in understanding the position 
of some behaviorists is the presumption that it is unnecessary to delve 
into the “black box” of human thought and cognition, for it is quite 
possible and desirable to study only overt behavior as a response to observa- 
ble stimuli in the environment. Although this extreme position is not 
accepted by all behaviorists, it has been the guiding assumption behind 
the work of the scholars, such as B. F. Skinner, who have had the 
most influence on sociological exchange theory.?? 


22 See, for example, B. F. Skinner, The Behavior of Organisms (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1938); and B. F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior (New York: 
Macmillan, 1953). 
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In many ways, behaviorism is an extreme variant of utilitarianism, 
since it operates on the principle that animals and humans are both 
reward-seeking organisms that pursue alternatives that will yield the most 
reward and least punishment. Rewards are simply a way of rephrasing 
the economist’s concept of utility, while punishment is a somewhat revised 
notion of cost. For the behaviorist, reward is any behavior that reinforces 
or meets the needs of the organism, whereas punishment is behavior 
of the organism, or of other-organisms in the environment, which inhibits 
an organism from meeting its needs—most typically, the need to avoid 
pain. 

Modern exchange theories have borrowed from behaviorists the notion 
of reward and used it to reinterpret the utilitarian exchange heritage. 
In place of utility, the concept of reward has been inserted, primarily 
because it allows exchange theorists to view behavior as motivated by 
psychological needs. However, the utilitarian concept of cost appears 
to have been retained in preference to the behaviorist’s vague formulation 
of punishment, since the notion of cost allows exchange theorists to 
visualize more completely the alternative rewards that organisms forego 
in seeking to achieve a particular reward. Seemingly, “punishment” is 
too closely associated with the concept of pain, which does not necessarily 
allow for the conceptualization of humans as choice-making organisms 
who not only seek to avoid pain, but who also can choose among several 
rewarding alternatives in most situations. 

Despite these modifications of the basic concepts of behaviorism, 
several of its key theoretical generalizations have been incorporated, with 
relatively little change, into some forms of sociological exchange theory: 


1. In any given situation, organisms will emit those behaviors 
that will yield the most reward and least punishment. 

2. Organisms will repeat those behaviors which have proved re- 
warding in the past. 

3. Organisms will repeat behaviors in situations that are similar 
to those in the past in which behaviors were rewarded. 

4. Present stimuli that on past occasions have been associated 
with rewards will evoke behaviors similar to those emitted in 
the past. | 

5. Repetition of behaviors will occur only as long as they continue 
to yield rewards. 

6. An organism will display emotion if a behavior that has previ- 
ously been rewarded in the same, or similar, situation suddenly 
goes unrewarded. 
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7. ‘The more an organism receives rewards from a particular behav- 
ior, the less rewarding that behavior becomes (due to satiation) 
and the more likely the organism to emit alternative behaviors 
in search of other rewards. 


Since these principles were discovered in laboratory situations where 
experimenters typically manipulated the environment of the organism, 
it is diffcult to visualize the experimental situation as interaction. The 
tight control of the situation by the experimenter precludes the possibility 
that the animal will affect significantly the responses of the experimenter. 
This fact has forced modern exchange theories using behaviorist princi- 
ples to incorporate the utilitarian’s concern with transactions, or ex- 
changes. In this way humans can be seen as mutually affecting each 
other’s opportunities for rewards. In contrast to animals in a Skinner 
box or some similar laboratory situation, humans exchange rewards. Each 
person represents a potentially rewarding stimulus situation for the other. 

As sociological exchange theorists have attempted to apply behaviorist 
principles to the study of human behavior, they have inevitably con- 
fronted the problem of the black box: Humans differ from laboratory 
animals in their greater ability to engage in a wide variety of complex 
cognitive processes. Indeed, as the utilitarians were the first to emphasize, 
what is distinctly human is the capacity to abstract, to calculate, to 
project outcomes, to weigh alternatives, and to perform a wide number 
of other cognitive manipulations. Furthermore, in borrowing behaviorist’s 
concepts, contemporary exchange theorists have also had to introduce 
the concepts of an introspective psychology and structural sociology. 
Humans not only think in complex ways; their thinking is emotional 
and circumscribed by many social and cultural forces (first incorporated 
into the exchange theories of Mauss and Lévi-Strauss). Once it is recog- 
nized that behaviorist principles must incorporate concepts denoting 
both internal psychological processes and constraints of social structure 
and culture, it is also necessary to visualize exchange as frequently tran- 
scending the mutually rewarding activities of individuals in direct interac- 
tion. The organization of behavior by social structure and culture, coupled 
with humans’ complex cognitive abilities, allows protracted and indirect 
exchange networks to exist. 

In looking back upon the impact of behaviorism on some forms of 
contemporary exchange theory, then, we can see a curious marriage of 
concepts and principles. While the vocabulary and general principles 
of behaviorism are clearly evident, the concepts have been redefined 
and the principles altered to incorporate the insights of the early utilitari- 
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ans as well as the anthropological reaction to utilitarianism. The end 
result has been for proponents of an exchange perspective employing 
behaviorist concepts and principles to abandon much of what made 
behaviorism a unique perspective as they have dealt with the complexities 
introduced by human cognitive capacities and their organization into 
socio-cultural groupings. 


MODERN EXCHANGE THEORY: A PREVIEW 


Exchange theory is now one of the most prominent theoretical perspec- 
tives in sociology. A number of exchange perspectives have emerged 
in recent decades. Typically, they begin with inspiration from either 
the behaviorist tradition in psychology or the utilitarian heritage in eco- 
nomic theory. But as we will observe, these two traditions merge in 
modern exchange theory. They address similar problems and have a 
similar view of how and why society is possible. 

In the chapters to follow, we will focus on three prominent theorists. 
The “exchange behaviorism” of George C. Homans is explored first. 
Then, the “exchange structuralism’’ of Peter M. Blau is presented. And 
finally, in a chapter on the future of exchange theory, we will explore 
the problems and prospects of exchange theory, with particular emphasis 
on Richard Emerson’s alternative perspective. 


EXCHANGE BEHAVIORISM: 
GEORGE C. HOMANS 


One of the most eloquent contemporary spokesmen for the exchange 
perspective is George C. Homans. In a long career devoted to theoretical 
explanation, Homans has increasingly advocated a particular strategy 
for building sociological theory which has become predicated upon ex- 
change principles. Much of Homans’s advocacy is directed toward provid- 
ing an alternative to Talcott Parsons’ theoretical strategy and conceptual 
edifice. Yet curiously, in light of the widespread acceptance of criticisms 
against Parsonian functionalism, Homans’ exchange scheme has been 
subjected to a barrage of criticism usually reserved only for functional 
theorizing. Interestingly, this criticism comes not just from functional 
theorists, but from all theoretical camps. Our purpose in this chapter, 
therefore, is to trace the development of Homans’ exchange perspective 
and then to explicate and analyze the reasons behind the widespread 
criticisms of the perspective. 


HOMANS ON THEORY BUILDING IN SOCIOLOGY 


The Early Inductive Strategy 


By 1950, with the publication of The Human Group, Homans’ work 
revealed a clear commitment to an inductive strategy for building socio- 
logical theory.1 In studies ranging from the analysis of a work group in 
a factory and a street gang, to the kinship system of a primitive society 


1 George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), 
1950. 
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and the structure of an entire New England community, he stressed 
the importance of observing people’s actual behaviors and activities in 
various types of groups. By observing what people actually do, it is possible 
to develop concepts that are “attached” to the ongoing processes of 
social systems. Such concepts are termed by Homans frst-order abstrac- 
tions, since they merely represent names that observers use to signify a 
single class of observations in a group. Homans chose the words frst- 
order abstractions carefully. He wanted to emphasize their difference 
from the second-order abstractions commonly employed by sociologists. 
As distinct from the abstractions he prefers, second-order abstractions 
refer to several classes of observations and are thereby somewhat detached 
from ongoing events in actual groups. For example, status and role are 
favorite concepts used by sociologists to denote processes in groups, 
but upon careful reflection, it is evident that one does not observe directly 
a “status” or “role’’; rather, they are highly abstract names which subsume 
numerous types and classes of events occurring in groups. 

The typical practice of jumping to second-order abstractions in build- 
ing theory was viewed by Homans as premature: 


[Sociologists should initially] attempt to climb down from the big words 
of social science, at least as far as common sense observation. Then, if 
we wish, we can start climbing up again, but this time with a ladder 
we can depend on.?2 


In constructing a firm “bottom rung” to the abstraction ladder, Ho- 
mans introduced three first-order abstractions that provided labels or 
names to the actual events occurring in groups: activities, interaction, 
and sentiments. Activities pertain to what people do in a given situation; 
interaction denotes the process in which one unit of activity stimulates 
a unit of activity in another person; and sentiments refer to the internal 
psychological states of people engaged in activities and interaction. 

The three first-order abstractions, or elements, as Homans was fond 
of calling them, are seen as existing within an external system. For Ho- 
mans, this external system represents the environmental parameters of 
a particular group under study. As he was to later label this analytical 
approach, the external system summarizes the givens of a particular situa- 
tion which, for the purposes at hand, are not examined extensively. 
Of more interest, however, is the internal system which operates within 
the constraints imposed by the external system and which is composed 
of the interrelated activities, interactions, and sentiments of group mem- 


Slbe, p. Is 
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bers. The fact that activities, interactions, and sentiments are interrelated 
is of great analytical significance: Changes in one element lead to changes 
in the other elements. 

Of critical importance in the analysis of internal systems is the process 
of elaboration in which new patterns of organization among. activities, 
interaction, and sentiments are constantly emerging by virtue of their 
interrelatedness with each other and with the external system. A group 
thus “elaborates itself, complicates itself, beyond the demands of the 
original situation’; in so doing, it brings about new types of activities, 
forms of interaction, and types of sentiments. 

In The Human Group, Homans’ strategy was to present a descriptive 
summary of five case studies on diverse groups. From each summary, 
Homans attempted to incorporate the e/ements of the internal system 
into propositions that describe the empirical regularities he observed 
in the case study. As he proceeded in his summaries of the case studies, 
Homans attempted to substantiate the generalizations from one study 
in the next, while at the same time using each successive study as a 
source for additional generalizations. With this strategy, he hoped to 
generate a body of interrelated generalizations describing the various 
ways different types of groups elaborate their internal systems of activities, 
interactions, and sentiments. In this way, the first rungs of the abstraction 
ladder used in sociological theorizing would be dependable, providing 
a firm base for subsequent theorizing at a more abstract level. 

For example, in Homans’ summary of the now-famous Bank Wiring 
Room in the Hawthorne Western Electric Plant, Homans observed these 
regularities:* (1) If the frequency of interaction between two or more 
persons increases, the degree of their liking for one another will increase, 
and vice versa.> (2) Persons whose sentiments of liking for one another 
increase will express these sentiments in increased activity, and vice 
versa.® (3) The more frequently persons interact with one another, the 
more alike their activities and their sentiments tend to become, and 


3 In Homans’ work, he rarely makes direct observations himself. Rather, he has tended 
to rely upon the observations of others, making from their reports inferences about 
events. As would be expected, Homans has often been criticized for accepting too 
readily the imprecise, and perhaps inaccurate, observations of others as an inductive 
base for theorizing. 

4 This extended example is adapted from Mulkay’s discussion of Homans’ propositions 
in M. J. Mulkay, Functionalism and Exchange and Theoretical Strategy (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971), pp. 135-41. As was done by Mulkay, some of Homans’ proposi- 
tions are reworded in an effort at simplification. 

5 Homans, Human Group, p. 112. 

6 Ibid., p. 118. 
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vice versa.” (4) The higher the rank of a person within a group, the 
more nearly his activities conform to the norms of the group, and vice 
versa. (5) The higher the person’s social rank, the wider will be the 
range of this person’s interactions.9 

These propositions describe some of the group-elaboration processes 
that Homans “observed” in the Bank Wiring Room. Propositions 1 
and 2 summarize Homans’ observation that the more the workers in 
the Bank Wiring Room interacted, the more they appeared to like one 
another which, in turn, seemed to cause further interactions above and 
beyond the work requirements of the external system. Such elaboration 
of interactions, sentiments, and activities was also seen as resulting in 
the differentiation of subgroups which revealed their own levels of output, 
topics of conversation, and patterns of work assistance. This tendency 
is denoted by Proposition 3. Another pattern of differentiation in the 
Bank Wiring Room is described by Proposition 4, whereby the ranking 
of individuals and subgroups is viewed to occur when group members 
compare their activities with those of other members and the output 
norms of the group. Proposition 5 describes the tendency in the Bank 
Wiring Room of high-ranking members to interact more frequently with 
all members of the group, offering more on-the-job assistance. 

Having tentatively established these and other empirical regularities 
in the Bank Wiring Room, Homans then analyzed the equally famous 
Norton Street Gang, described in William Whyte’s Street Corner Society. 
In this second case study, Homans followed his strategy of confirming 
his earlier propositions, while inducing further generalizations: (6) The 
higher a person’s social rank, the larger will be the number of persons 
that originate interaction for him or her, either directly or through 
intermediaries.1°-(7) The higher a person’s social rank, the larger will 
be the number of persons toward whom interaction is initiated, either 
directly or through intermediaries.11 (8) The more nearly equal in social 
rank a number of people are, the more frequently they will interact 
with one another.?2 

Propositions 6 and 7 are simply corollaries of Proposition 5. It follows, 
almost by definition, that those with a wide range of interactions will 
receive and initiate more interaction. However, Propositions 6 and 7 


7 lbids pe 20. 
S:[bid.,.p: 141. 
° Ibid., p. 145. 
WE.,.P. LOZ. 
11 Tbid. 

1? Ibu. p. 184. 
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were induced separately from Homans’s “observation” that Doc, the 
leader of the Norton Street Gang, was in the center of a complex network 
of communication. Such a pattern of communication was not observable 
in the Bank Wiring Room because stable leadership ranks had not 
emerged. Proposition 8 describes another process Homans observed in 
groups with clear leadership: The internal system tended to differentiate 
into super- and subordinate subgroups, whose members appeared to inter- 
act more with each other than those of higher or lower rank. 

After using the group-elaboration processes in the Norton Street Gang 
to confirm and supplement the propositions induced from the Bank 
Wiring Room, Homans then examined the Tikopia family, as described 
in Raymond Firth’s famous ethnography. As with the Norton Street 
Gang, the Tikopia family system was used to confirm earlier propositions 
and as a field from which to induce further propositions: (9) The more 
frequently persons interact with one another, when no one of them 
originates interaction with much greater frequency than the others, the 
greater is their liking for one another and their feeling of ease in one 
another’s presence.!3 (10) When two persons interact with one another, 
the more frequently one of the two originates interaction for the other, 
the stronger will be the latter’s sentiment of respect (or hostility), and 
the more nearly will the frequency of interaction be kept to a minimum."4 

These propositions reveal another facet of Homans’ inductive strategy. 
They establish some conditions under which Proposition 1 will hold. 
In Proposition 1, Homans noted that increased interaction between two 
persons increases their liking, but in the Tikopia family system Homans 
“discovered” that this generalization holds true only under conditions 
where authority of one person over another is low. In the Tikopia family 
system, brothers revealed sentiments of liking as a result of their frequent 
interactions, primarily because they did not have the authority over one 
another. However, frequent interaction with their father, who did have 
authority, was tense because the father initiated the interaction and 
because it usually involved the exercise of his authority. 

Perhaps less critical than the substance of Propositions 9 and 10 is 
the strategy they reveal. Homans had used an inductive technique to 
develop a large number of propositions that describe empirical regulari- 
ties. By continually testing them in different types of groups, he was 
able to confirm them, or as is the case with Propositions 9 and 10, 
qualify these earlier propositions. By following this strategy, Homans 


13 Ibid., p. 243. 
* lbid.,.p: 247. 
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argued that it was possible to develop a large body of empirical statements 
that reveal the form: y varies with x, under Ci, Co, C3, ... , Cn. 
Stated in this form and with a clear connection to actual events in 
human groupings, such propositions would encourage the development 
of more abstract concepts and theoretical statements. In addition, these 
statements would be induced from a firm empirical footing that allows 
the abstract statements of sociology to be tested against the facts of 
ongoing group life. 

In recent decades, however, Homans appears to have abandoned this 
strategy. In its place, he has advocated a deductive approach. Ostensibly, 
Homans has become concerned with explanations of empirical regulari- 
ties, such as those described in The Human Group and in the research 
literature that has accumulated since 1950. As we will examine in some 
detail shortly, Homans views explanation as involving the construction 
of deductive systems of propositions. This fact will help account for 
Homans’ concern with deducing to, as opposed to inducing from, empiri- 
cal findings. However, the critics of Homans’ recent theoretical strategy, 
and the exchange perspective it has inspired, contend that Homans’ 
switch in strategy stems from basic problems contained in his inductive 
efforts. 

An inductive strategy to theory building requires that two important 
tasks be performed: (a) Generalizations induced from one body of data 
should be tested against other data so that propositions abstracted from 
one study can be confirmed, altered, expanded, and refined in another. 
(b) The first-order abstractions of inductive theory should continually 
be refined so that propositions offer precise indicators of actual events 
in the empirical world and thereby provide higher-order concepts and 
statements with a firm empirical base. After The Human Group, Homans 
makes few attempts to perform either of these tasks. The result is that 
the generalizations of The Human Group provide a poor set of generaliza- 
tions for either an inductive or a deductive strategy. 

The difficulties in The Human Group stem primarily from the impreci- 
sion of the critical variables: activity, interaction, and sentiments. Ho- 
mans’ attempt to climb down from the big words and abstractions of 
social science is not complete. In fact, his first-order abstractions are 
more complex and abstract than he admits. For example, the term senti- 
ment is used to encompass affection, sympathy, rage, thirst, hunger, nostal- 
gia, scorn, or any internal state of the human body.® The diversity of 
phenomena subsumed under the concept of sentiment would seemingly 


15 Ibid., pp. 36—40. 
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make it highly abstract and in need of refinement if various types of 
sentiment are to refer, in Homans’ words, to “‘a single class of observable 
data.”” From the logic of an inductive strategy, then, Homans should 
have begun the difficult task of developing true first-order abstractions, 
with clear empirical referents, to be incorporated into a more precise 
body of empirical propositions. Instead, Homans chose to bypass this 
task and began to “explain” in the vocabulary of deductive theory a 
body of empirical generalizations that were in need of considerable 
refinement.!® 


The Recent Deductive Strategy 


The logic of Homans’ inductive strategy would have dictated that, 
after reasonable attempts at improving the precision of his first-order 
concepts and propositions, he make an effort to induce more abstract 
and general propositions from a survey of his own (and others’) empirical 
generalizations. Whether due to the inadequacy of his empirical general- 
izations or a new-found excitement with abstract exchange principles, 
Homans adopts a much simpler strategy for developing sociological theo- 
rizing. That is, he borrows from economics and psychology some basic 
principles and makes them the axioms of a deductive system of theoretical 
statements. In an effort to maintain the illusion of continuity between 
the strategy of The Human Group and that now advocated, Homans 
has chosen to call the development of abstract exchange principles induc- 
tion: 

The process of borrowing or inventing the more general propositions I 
call induction, whether or not it is the induction of the philosophers; 
the process of deriving the empirical propositions from the more general 
ones I call explanation, and this is the explanation of the philosophers.17 


Assuredly, Homans’ notion of induction is not that of the philosophers, 
nor that of The Human Group. But his portrayal of explanation is that 
of some philosophers—especially those advocating a natural science inter- 
pretation of scientific explanation. Since it is this somewhat distorted 
notion of induction and more accurate conception of explanation that 
has guided the development of Homans’ exchange perspective, it is wise 


16 Mulkay, Functionalism and Exchange, pp. 161-63, and Pitirim Sorokin, Sociological 
Theories of Today (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 34-36, are particularly unkind 
to Homans in this regard. 

17 George C. Homans, Social Behavior; Its cemicliewe, Forms (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1961), p. 10. 
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to discern just what Homans now considers explanation in the social 
sciences to be.1® 

Since the publication of The Human Group, Homans has mounted 
an increasingly pointed criticism of sociological theorizing, with the hope 
that “we bring what we say about theory into line with what we actually 
do, and so put an end to our intellectual hypocrisy.”’ First on the road 
out of “intellectual hypocrisy” is a rejection of Talcott Parsons’ classifica- 
tory strategy of developing systems of concept and categorical schemes: 


Some students get so much intellectual security out of such a scheme, 
because it allows them to give names to, and to pigeonhole, almost any 
social phenomenon, that they are hesitant to embark on the dangerous 
waters of actually saying something about the relations between the phe- 
nomena—because they must actually take the risk of being found wrong.!9 


For Homans, a more proper strategy—one that allows theories to 
be proven wrong—is the construction of deductive systems of proposi- 
tions. At the top of the deductive system are the general axioms, from 
which lower-order propositions are logically deduced. The lowest-order 
propositions in the scheme are those composed of first-order abstractions 
that describe actual events in the empirical world. Because these empirical 
generalizations are logically related to a hierarchy of increasingly abstract 
propositions, culminating in logical articulation with the axioms, the 
empirical generalizations are assumed to be explained by the axioms. 
Thus, for Homans, to have deduced logically an empirical regularity 
from a set of more general propositions and axioms is to have explained 
the regularity.?° 


18 Tbid. 

19 George C. Homans, The Nature of Social Science (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
& World, 1967), p. 13. Parsons has replied that such systems of concepts can be theory: 
“I emphatically dispute this [deductive theory] is all that can legitimately be called 
theory. In biology, for example, I should certainly regard the basic classificatory schemes 
of taxonomy, for example in particular the comparative anatomy of vertebrates, to be 
theoretical. Moreover very important things are, with a few additional facts, explained 
on such levels such as the inability of organisms with lungs and no gills to live for 
long periods under water’ (Talcott Parsons, “Levels of Organization and the Mediation 
of Social Interaction,” Sociological Inquiry 34 [Spring 1964]:219-20). 

20 Homans has championed this conception of theory in a large number of works; 
see, for example, Homans, Social Behavior; Homans, Nature of Social Science; George 
C. Homans, “Fundamental Social Processes,’ in Sociology, ed. N. J. Smelser (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967), pp. 27-78; George C. Homans, “Contemporary Theory 
in Sociology,” in Handbook of Modern Sociology, ed. R. E. L. Faris (Chicago: Rand- 
McNally, 1964), pp. 251-77; and George C. Homans, “Bringing Men Back In,” American 
Sociological Review 29 (December 1964): 809-18. For an early statement of his position, 
see George C. Homans “Social Behavior as Exchange,” American Journal of Sociology 
63 (August): 597-606. For his most recent statement see: ““Discovery and the Discovered 
in Social Theory,” Humboldt Journal of Social Relations 7 (Fall-Winter, 1979-80), 
pp. 89-102. 
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THE EXCHANGE MODEL 


Sources of Homans’ Psychological Exchange Perspective 


Homans’ exchange scheme first surfaces as a polemical reaction to 
Lévi-Strauss’ structural analysis of cross-cousin marriage patterns. In col- 
laboration with David Schneider, Homans in 1955 previewed what were 
to become the persistent themes in his recent writings: (1) a skeptical 
view of any form of functioning theorizing, (2) an emphasis on psychologi- 
cal principles as the axioms of social theory, and (3) a preoccupation 
with exchange-theoretic concepts.?! 

In their assessment of Lévi-Strauss’ exchange functionalism, Homans 
and Schneider took exception to virtually all that made Lévi-Strauss’ 
theory an important contribution to social theory. First, the conceptuali- 
zation of different forms of indirect, generalized exchange is rejected. 
In so conceptualizing exchange, Lévi-Strauss “‘thinned the meaning out 
of it.”” Second, the Lévi-Straussian position that different forms of ex- 
change symbolically reafhrm and integrate different patterns of social 
organization is questioned, for an “‘institution is what it is because it 
results from the drives, or meets the immediate needs, of individuals 
or subgroups within a society.”2? The end result of this rejection of 
Lévi-Strauss’ thought is for Homans and Schneider to argue that exchange 
theory must initially emphasize face-to-face interaction, focus primarily 
on limited and direct exchanges among individuals, and recognize the 
psychological (as opposed to social-structural) impetus to exchange rela- 
tions. 

With this extreme polemic against the anthropological tradition that 
had flourished as a reaction to utilitarianism, Homans resurrects the 
utilitarian’s concern with individual self-interest in the conceptual trap- 
pings of psychological behaviorism. For indeed, as Homans and Schneider 
emphasize: ““We may call this an individual self-interest theory, if we 
remember that interests may be other than economic.”?3 As became 
evident by the early 1960s, this self-interest theory is to be cast in the 
behaviorist language of B. F. Skinner. Given Homans’ commitment to 
anxiomatic theorizing and his concern with face-to-face interaction 
among individuals, it was perhaps inevitable that he would look toward 


21 George C. Homans and David M. Schneider, Marnage, Authority, and Final Causes: 
A Study of Unilateral Cross-Cousin Marmage (New York: Free Press, 1955). There 
are, however, hints of this interest in exchange theory in Homans’ first major work, 
English Villagers of the 13th Century (New York: Russell & Russell, 1941). 

22 Homans and Schneider, Marmnage, p. 15. 


23 Ibid. 
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Skinner and borrow concepts and principles from his colleague’s con- 
trolled laboratory experiments with animals.24 Stripped of its subtlety, 
as Homans prefers, Skinnerian behaviorism states, as its basic principle, 
that if an animal has a need it will perform activities that in the past 
have satished that need. A first corollary to this principle is that organisms 
will attempt to avoid unpleasant experiences, but will endure limited 
amounts of such experiences as a cost in emitting the behaviors that 
satisfy an overriding need. A second corollary is that organisms will 
continue emitting certain behaviors only as long as they continue to 
produce desired and expected effects. A third corollary of Skinnerian 
psychology emphasizes that as needs are satisfied by a particular behavior, 
animals are less likely to emit the behavior. A fourth corollary states 
that if in the recent past a behavior has brought rewards and if these 
rewards suddenly stop, the organism will appear angry and gradually 
cease emitting the behavior that formerly satisfied its needs. A final 
corollary holds that if an event has consistenty occurred at the same 
time as a behavior that was rewarded or punished, the event becomes 
a stimulus and is likely to produce the behavior or its avoidance. 

These principles were derived from behavioral psychologists’ highly 
controlled observations of animals, whose needs could be inferred from 
deprivations imposed by the investigators. Although human needs are 
much more difficult to ascertain than those of laboratory pigeons and 
mice and despite the fact that humans interact in groupings that defy 
experimental controls, Homans believes that the principles of operant 
psychology can be applied to the explanation of human behavior in 
both simple and complex groupings. One of the most important adjust- 
ments of Skinnerian principles to fit the facts of human social organization 
involves the recognition that needs are satisfied by other people and 
that people reward and punish each other. In contrast with Skinner’s 
animals, which only indirectly interact with Skinner through the appara- 
tus of the laboratory and which have little ability to reward Skinner 
(except perhaps to confirm his principles), humans constantly give and 
take, or exchange, rewards and punishments.?° 


24 Homans, Social Behavior, pp. 1-83. For an excellent summary of the Skinnerian 
principles incorporated into Homans’ scheme, see Richard L. Simpson, “Theories of 
Social Exchange” (Morristown, N.Y.: General Learning Press, 1972), pp. 3-4. As an 
interesting aside, Peter P. Ekeh, Social Exchange Theory and the Two Sociological 
Traditions (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975) has argued that had Homans 
not felt so compelled to reject Lévi-Strauss, he would not have embraced Skinnerian 
principles. Ekeh goes so far as to offer a hypothetical list of axioms that Homans would 
have postulated, had he not cast his scheme into the terminology of behaviorism. 

25 For a more detailed analysis of this point and the problems it presents, see Richard 
M. Emerson, “Social Exchange Theory,” in Annual Review of Sociology 2 (Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Annual Reviews, 1976). 
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The conceptualization of human behavior as exchange of rewards 
(and punishments) among interacting individuals led Homans to incorpo- 
rate, in altered form, the first principle of elementary economics: Humans 
rationally calculate the long-range consequences of their actions in a 
marketplace and attempt to maximize their material profits in their mar- 
ket transactions. However, as Homans emphasizes, this simple economic 
principle needs reformulation: 


Indeed we are out to rehabilitate the economic man. The trouble with 
him was not that he was economic, that he used resources to some advan- 
tage, but that he was antisocial and materialistic, interested only in money 
and material goods and ready to sacrifice even his old mother to get 
them.2® 


Thus, to be an appropriate explanation of human behavior, this basic 
economic assumption must be altered in four ways: (a) People do not 
always attempt to maximize profits; they seek only to make some profit 
in exchange relations. (6) Humans do not usually make either long-run 
or rational calculations in exchanges, for, in everyday life, “the theory 
of Games is good advice for human behavior but a poor description of 
it.” (c) The things exchanged involve more than money, but other com- 
modities, including approval, esteem, compliance, love, affection, and 
other less materialistic goods. (d) The marketplace is not a separate 
domain in human exchanges, for all interaction involves individuals ex- 
changing rewards (and punishments) and seeking to derive profits. 


The Basic Concepts 


Homans has altered somewhat his concepts since the original publica- 
tion of his theory. He has sought to eliminate terms, such as activity, 
interaction, and sentiment, that presented so many problems in The 
Human Group. He has also sought to refine the theory and respond 
to the charges of his critics. These changes culminated in a revised 
edition of his major exchange work, Social Behavior: Its Elementary 
fors.27 


26 Homans, Social Behavior, p. 79. Kenneth Boulding (‘“‘“An Economist’s View of 
‘Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms,’ ”’ American Journal of Sociology 67 [January 
1962]:458) has noted that in Homans’ work “‘economic man is crossed with the psychologi- 
cal pigeon to produce what the unkind might call the Economic Pigeon theory of 
human interaction.” For a more detailed and serious analysis of Homans’ meshing of 
elementary economics and psychology, see Ekeh, Social Exchange Theory, pp. 162- 
71. 


27 George Casper Homans, Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms (New York: Har- 


court Brace Jovanovich, 1974). In contrast to the first edition of The Structure of Sociologi- 
cal Theory, which concentrated on the earlier edition of Homans’ book, I have relied 
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In this new edition, Homans abandons efforts to show continuity 
with the inductive effort in The Human Group. His concepts thus become 
fewer and more explicitly in the behaviorist tradition: 


1. Stimu/us—cues in the environment to which an organism re- 
sponds with action. 

2. Action—behaviors emitted by organisms directed at getting 
rewards and avoiding punishments. 

3. Reward—the capacity to bestow gratification, or to meet the 
needs of an organism, that a stimulus possesses. 

4. Punishment—the capacity to harm, injure, or to block the satis- 
faction of needs that a stimulus possesses. | 

>. Value—The degree of reward that a stimulus possesses. 

6. Cost—rewards forgone, or punishment incurred, in engaging 
in one line of action. 

7. Perception—the capacity to perceive, weigh, and assess rewards 
and costs. 

8. Expectation—the level of rewards, punishments, or costs that 
an organism has come to associate with a particular stimulus.?8 


These are the key concepts used in Homans’ statement of his ‘“‘elemen- 
tary exchange principles.’’29 He adds other concepts when applying these 
principles to human behavior. These new concepts, however, merely 
extend those listed here. 


Elementary Principles of Social Behavior 


Homans labels each proposition in terms of the variables that each 
highlights.3° These labels are listed alongside the appropriate proposi- 
tions: 


1. Success Proposition: For all actions taken by persons, the 
more often a particular action of a person is rewarded, the 
more likely the person is to perform that action. 


almost exclusively on the revised edition of Social Behavior. For a discussion of Homans’ 
original formulation of his exchange theory, the reader is referred to pp. 235-47 of 
The Structure of Sociological Theory (Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 1974). 

28 Homans, Social Behavior, pp. 15-47. 

29 The concept of cost does not appear in Homans’ actual axioms, but it is so prominent 
in his scheme that it is listed here along with the other important concepts of his 
theoretical scheme. 

30 See Homans, Social Behavior, pp. 11-68. Masculine pronouns are maintained, 
since this is how Homans wrote the propositions. 
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2. Stimulus Proposition: \f in the past the occurrence of a 
particular stimulus, or set of stimuli, has been the occasion 
on which a person’s action has been rewarded, then the more 
similar the present stimuli are to the past ones, the more 
likely the person is to perform the action, or some similar 
action, now. 


3. Value Proposition: The more valuable to a person is the 
result of his action, the more likely he is to perform the 
action. 


4. Deprivation-Satiation Proposition: The more often in the 
recent past a person has received a particular reward, the 
less valuable any further unit of that reward becomes for 
him. 

5. Aggression-Approval Propositions: (a) When a person’s ac- 
tion does not receive the reward he expected, or receives 
punishment he did not expect, he will be angry, he becomes 
more likely to perform aggressive behavior, and the results 
of such behavior become more valuable to him. (b) When 
a person’s action receives the reward he expected, especially 
greater reward than expected, or does not receive punishment 
he expected, he will be pleased; he becomes more likely to 
perform approving behavior, and the results of such behavior 
become more valuable to him. 


In Propositions 1 through 3, the principles of Skinnerian psychology 
are restated. The more valuable an activity (3), the more frequently or 
often such activity is rewarded (1), and the more a situation approximates 
one in which activity has been rewarded in the past (2), then the more 
likely a particular activity will be emitted. Proposition 4 indicates the 
condition under which the first three fall into temporary abeyance. In 
accordance with the reinforcement principle of satiation or the economic 
law of marginal utility, humans eventually define as less valuable rewarded 
activities and begin to emit other activities in search of different rewards 
(again, however, in accordance with the principles enumerated in Proposi- 
tions 1-3). Proposition 5 introduces a more complicated set of conditions 
which qualify Propositions 1 through 4. From Skinner’s observation that 
pigeons reveal “anger” and “frustration”? when they do not receive an 
expected reward, Homans reasons that humans will probably reveal the 
same behavior. . 

In addition to these principles, Homans introduces a rationality propo- 
sition which summarizes the stimulus, success, and value propositions: 
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6. Rationality Proposition: In choosing between alternative ac- 
tions, a person will choose that one for which, as perceived 
by him or her at the time, the value of the result, multiplied 
by the probability of getting that result, is greater. 


To translate: People make calculations about various alternative lines 
of action. They perceive or calculate the value of the rewards that might 
be yielded by various actions. But they also temper this calculation in 
terms of the perceptions of how probable the receipt of rewards will 
be. Low probability of receiving highly valued rewards would lower their 
reward potential. Conversely, high probability of receiving a lower valued 
reward increases their overall reward potential. This relationship can 
be stated by the following formula: 


Action = Value X Probability 


People are, Homans asserts, rational in the sense that they are likely 
to emit that behavior, or action, among alternatives in which value on 
the right side of the equation is largest. For example, if Action, is highly 
valued (say, 10) but the probability of getting it by emitting Action, is 
low (.20) and if Action is less valued (say, 5), but the probability of 
receiving it is greater (.50) than Action, the actor will emit Actions 
(because 10 X .20 = 2 yields less reward than 5 X .50 = 2.5). 

This proposition was implicit in Homans’ earlier exchange theory, 
but now he has made it explicit. This proposition, as noted above, summa- 
rizes the implications of the stimulus, value, and success propositions, 
because it indicates why actors would choose one stimulus situation which 
has been rewarding over another. And in fact, Homans had tended to 
use it in his explanations long before he made it explicit.21 Such a proposi- 
tion reevokes utilitarian notions of rational calculation in the vocabulary 
of psychological behaviorism. 

These basic principles or Jaws of human behavior are intended to 
explain, in the sense of deductive explanation, patterns of human organi- 
zation. As is obvious, they are psychological in nature. What is more, 
these psychological axioms constitute from Homans’ viewpoint the only 
general sociological propositions, since “there are no general sociological 
propositions that hold good of all societies or social groups as such.’’3? 

However, the fact that psychological propositions are the most general 


31 See the first edition of The Structure of Sociological Theory and my “Building 
Social Theory: Some Questions about Homans’ Strategy,” Pacific Sociological Review 
20 (April 1977):203-20. 

32 Homans, “Bringing Men Back In.” 
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does not make any less relevant or important sociological propositions 
stating the relationships among group properties or between group proper- 
ties and those of individuals. On the contrary, these are the very proposi- 
tions that are to be deduced from the psychological axioms. Thus, 
sociological propositions will be conspicuous in the deductive system 
emanating from the psychological principles. Homans stresses that sociol- 
ogy will finally bring what it says about theory into what it actually 
does when it arranges both abstract sociological statements and specific 
empirical generalizations in a deductive system with the psychological 
axioms at its top. For, as he continually emphasizes, to deduce proposi- 
tions from one another is to explain them. 


Homans’ Construction of Deductive Systems 


The fact that the basic axioms to be used in sociological explanation 
seem to be obvious truisms should not be a cause for dismay. Too often, 
Homans insists, social scientists assume that the basic laws of social 
organization will be more esoteric—and certainly less familiar—since 
for them the game of science involves the startling discovery of new, 
unfamiliar, and presumably profound principles. In reference to these 
social scientists, Homans writes: 


All this familiarity has bred contempt, a contempt that has got in the 
way of the development of social science. Its fundamental propositions 
seem so obvious as to be boring, and an intellectual, by definition a wit 
and a man of the world, will go to great lengths to avoid the obvious.*4 


However, if the first principles of sociology are obvious, despite the 
best efforts of scientists to the contrary, Homans suggests that sociology 
cease its vain search for the esoteric and begin constructing deductive 
systems that recognize the fact that the most general propositions are 
not only psychological but familiar. In fact, if sociologists crave complex- 
ity, this task should certainly be satisfying, since the deductive systems 
connecting these simple principles to observed empirical regularities will 
be incredibly complex. 

Unfortunately, Homans himself has never offered a well-developed 
explanation. He has tended to simply invoke, in a rather ad hoc fashion, 
his axioms and reconciled them in a very loose and imprecise manner 
with empirical regularities. Or, he has constructed brief deductive 
schemes to illustrate his strategy. These limitations in themselves consti- 
tute an important criticism of Homans’ work: He has not implemented 


33 Homans, Nature of Social Science, p. 73. 
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his own theoretical strategy. Yet Homans’ failure to actually do what 
he says should be done does not negate the utility of the strategy. It 
is necessary, therefore, to examine one of Homans’ deductive schemes 
to assess its potential as well as its problems. 

Since Homans’ clearest deductive statements appeared before the revi- 
sion of his major exchange work, it is necessary to draw an example 
that predates this revision. Yet, as we noted earlier, Homans rationality 
proposition has been used for a considerable period of time, and thus 
the substance and form of his argument is unchanged. Only certain 
terms in the propositions have been altered. It is possible, then, to exam- 
ine Homans’ deductive strategy with an example appearing before the 
most recent edition of Socia/ Behavior. 

Below, one of Homans’ explanations is reproduced. Homans recognizes 
that this is not a complete explanation, but he argues that it is as good 
as any other that exists. Moreover, while certain steps in the deductive 
scheme are omitted, it is the proper way to develop scientific explanations 
from Homans’ point of view. In this scheme, Homans seeks to explain 
“Golden’s law” that industrialization and the level of literacy in the 
population are highly correlated. As we emphasized in Chapter 1, the 
empirical generalization to be explained will appear at the bottom of 
the deductive scheme. Propositions move from the most abstract state- 
ment, or the axiom(s), to the specific empirical regularity to be explained. 
Golden’s law is thus explained in the following manner. 


1. Men are more likely to perform an activity, the more valuable 
they perceive the reward of that activity to be. 

2. Men are more likely to perform an activity, the more successful 
they perceive the activity to be in getting that reward. 

3. Compared with agricultural societies, a higher proportion of men 
in industrial societies are prepared to reward activities that involve 
literacy. (Industrialists want to hire bookkeepers, clerks, persons 
who can make and read blueprints, manuals, and so forth.) 

4. Therefore a higher proportion of men in industrial societies will 

perceive the acquisition of literacy as rewarding. 

And [by (1)] a higher proportion will attempt to acquire literacy. 

The provision of schooling costs money, directly or indirectly. 

7. Compared with agricultural societies, a higher proportion of men 
in industrial societies is, by some standard, wealthy. 

8. Therefore a higher proportion is able to provide schooling (through 
government or private charity), and a higher proportion is able 
to pay for their own schooling without charity. 
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9. Anda higher proportion will perceive the effort to acquire literacy 
as apt to be successful. 

10. And [by (2) as by (1)] a higher proportion will attempt to acquire 
literacy. 

11. Since their perceptions are in general accurate, a higher proportion 
of men in industrial societies will in fact acquire literacy. That is, 
the literacy rate is apt to be higher in an industrial than in an 
agricultural society.34 


Propositions | and 2 are an earlier statement of the rationality proposi- 
tion which summarizes the success, stimulus, and value propositions. It 
is from these first two propositions, or axioms, that others are derived 
in an effort to explain Golden’s law (Proposition 1] in the scheme above). 
Examining some of the features of this explanation can provide insight 
into Homans’ deductive strategy. 

In this example, the transition between Propositions 2 and 3 ignores 
sO many necessary variables as to simply describe in the words of behav- 
ioral psychology what Homans perceives to have occurred. Why are 
people in industrial societies prepared to reward literacy? This statement 
does not explain; it describes and thus opens a large gap in the logic 
of the deductive system. For Homans, this statement is a given. It states 
a boundary condition, for the theory is not trying to explain why people 
are prepared to reward literacy. Another story is required to explain 
this event. Thus, Homans argues that “‘no theory can explain everything”’ 
and that it is necessary to ignore some things and assume them to be 
givens for the purposes of explanation at hand. The issue remains, how- 
ever: Has not Homans defined away the most interesting sociological 
issue, what makes people ready to reward literacy in a society’s historical 
development? For Homans, people are just ready to do so. 

Another problem in this scheme comes with the placement of the 
word therefore. We should stress that this transitive is typically used 
immediately following a statement of the givens which define away impor- 
tant classes of sociological variables. For example, the “‘therefore” preced- 
ing key propositions begs questions such as: WaAy do people perceive 
literacy as rewarding? What level of industrialization would make this 
so? What level of educational development? Wdhat feedback conse- 
quences does desire for literacy have for educational development? By 
ignoring the why and what of these questions, Homans can then in 
Propositions 5 and 10 reinsert the higher order axioms (1 and 2) of 


34 George C. Homans, “Reply to Blain,” Sociological Inquiry 41 (Winter 1971):19- 
24. This article was written in response to a challenge by Robert Blain for Homans to 
explain a sociological law: “(On Homans’ Psychological Reductionism,” Sociological In- 
guiry 41 (Winter 1971):3-25. 
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the explanation, thereby giving the scheme an appearance of deductive 
continuity. In fact, however, answers to the critical sociological questions 
have been avoided, such as why “men” perceive as valuable and rewarding 
certain crucial activities. 

While “no theory can explain everything,” it must explain something. 
The unsympathetic critics conclude, however, that Homans’ prose gives 
the form, but not the substance, of axiomatic explanation. While this 
deductive system is offered as an example and not as a complete explana- 
tion, critics charge that it is misleading because it ignores key sociological 
questions. In so doing, it sustains the illusion that psychological laws 
have, or at least could have, explained something. In fact, the unsympa- 
thetic reader can maintain that these laws explain little without the 
sociological propositions which Homans takes as a given. 

There can be little doubt that the inclusion of the sociological proposi- 
tions—Why are people prepared to reward literacy? Why are people 
wealthy? Why do people see literacy as rewarding?—in this explanation 
of Golden’s law would yield a better explanation. Just whether or not 
the psychological axioms would be necessary would be a matter of prefer- 
ence. In terms of Homans’ conception of explanation—subsumption 
in a deductive system under ever more abstract laws of less abstract 
propositions—the psychological laws would be necessary. Adopting a 
different strategy of explanation, such as causal modeling (see Chapter 
1), others would be satisfied with the sociological propositions and the 
causal explanations of empirical events they allow. However, this example 
should warn that to search for the ultimate laws of explanation in deduc- 
tive forms of theorizing—whether they be psychological, biological, 
chemical, or whatever—can tempt the theorist to ignore the very sociolog- 
ical laws which can account for critical social phenomena. 

Homans’ incorporation of an exchange perspective into a deductive 
strategy has raised many questions. Some of these problems are endemic 
to exchange theory in general, and therefore, will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 13 on The Future of Exchange Theory. A number 
of criticisms and issues have been raised about Homans’ strategy and 
perspective in particular, and hence, we should explore these in more 
detail. 


CRITICISMS OF HOMANS’ STRATEGY AND EXCHANGE 
PERSPECTIVE 
The Issues of Rationality 


Homans’ proposition on rationality could potentially open his exchange 
scheme to criticisms leveled against utilitarianism: Do actors rationally 
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calculate the costs and rewards to be made by engaging in a line of 
conduct? Homans partially meets this criticism by recognizing that people 
make calculations by weighing costs, rewards, and the probabilities of 
receiving rewards, or avoiding punishments. But they do so in terms 
of value—that is, in terms of what bestows gratifications on therm. Just 
what is rewarding is thus a personal matter and unique to all individuals. 
Depending upon their past experiences, people establish their own values. 
Rationality, then, occurs in terms of calculations of personal value.*® 

There is, however, another implicit assumption that leaves Homans, 
and most exchange schemes, open to criticism. Do all human actions 
involve calculations? Do people always weigh and assess costs and rewards 
in all situations?36 Often, critics argue, people just receive rewards without 
prior calculations. For example, when a person receives a gift or becomes 
the beneficiary of another’s desires to bestow rewards, prior calculations 
are not involved. Rewards or reinforcement are, of course, still involved, 
but the principle of rationality excludes much interaction. Thus, Homans 
may have unduly limited his theory. 


The Issue of Tautology 


More fundamental to the exchange perspective is the problem of 
tautology. If one examines the definition of key concepts—value, reward, 
and action—they appear to be defined in terms of each other. Rewards 
are gratifications which have value. Value is the degree of reward, or 
reinforcement. Action is reward-seeking activity. The question arises, 
then, as to whether it is possible to build a theory from axioms which 
are tautological. For example, Homans’ proposition that ““The more valu- 
able to a person is the result of his action, the more likely he is to 
perform the action” could be considered a tautology. Value is defined 
as the degree of reward and action is defined as reward-seeking behavior. 


35 Parsons, who similarly has dealt with the rationality issue (‘“‘Levels of Organization,” 
in H. Turk and R. L. Simpson, eds., Institutions and Social Exchange [Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1971], p. 219), notes: “‘History thus seems to become for Homans the 
ultimate residual category, recourse to which can solve any embarrassment which arises 
from inadequacy of the more specific parts of the conceptual scheme. The very extent 
to which he has narrowed his conceptualization of the variables, in particular adopting 
the atomistic conception of values, . . . increases the burden thrown upon history and 
with it the confession of ignorance embodied in the statement, ‘things are as they are 
because of ways in which they have come to be that way.’ ”’ 

36 Robert Bierstedt, ““Review of Blain’s Exchange and Power,”’ American Sociological 
Review 30 (1965):789-90. : 
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All of Homans’ axioms suffer from this problem and Homans has taken 
great care in dealing with the issue.37 

Homans acknowledges the circularity, but views the problem as re- 
solved by the use of deductive theory. If the axioms are viewed as part 
of a deductive system, the problem of tautology is soon obviated. While 
value and action cannot be measured independently when stated so 
abstractly, the deductive system allows for their independent measure- 
ment at the empirical level. Thus, ‘‘a tautology can take part in the 
deductive system whose conclusion is not a tautology.”38 Thus, Homans 
argues that the tautological nature of highly abstract axioms in a deductive 
system can be obviated when precise and clear derivations from the 
axioms are performed. In this process, independent definitions and indica- 
tors of key concepts can be provided. If these deductive steps are left 
out, however, and vague axioms are simply reconciled in an ad hoc 
fashion to empirical events, the problem of tautology will persist. And 
it is here that critics note: in virtually every explanation of social behavior 
in his recent work, rigorous deductive systems are absent. But in fairness, 
Homans has been only attempting to suggest the utility of his concepts 
for future construction of deductive systems. 

Yet if we examine Homans’ explanation of Golden’s law, important 
deductive steps are left out.4° Homans actually presents an argument 
that reveals the following form: 


37 For enlightening discussions of this problem, see Morton Deutsch, ‘Homans in 
the Skinner Box,” in Turk and Simpson, eds., Institutions and Social Exchange, pp. 
81-92; Bengt Abrahamsson, ‘“‘“Homans on Exchange: Hedonism Revived,” American 
Journal of Sociology 76 (September 1970):273—85; Pitirim Sorokin, Sociological Theories 
of Today (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), especially chap. 15, ‘“‘Pseudo-Behavioral 
and Empirical Sociologies,”” and Mulkay, Functionalism and Exchange, pp. 166-69. 


38 Homans, Social Behavior, p. 35. 
2° Poid., pp: 51-349. 


40 Ronald Maris (““The Logical Adequacy of Homans’ Social Theory,”’ American Socio- 
logical Review 35 [December 1970]:1069-81) came to a somewhat different conclusion 
about the logical adequacy of Homans’ theoretical manipulations. With the aid of sym- 
bolic logic, and the addition of some assumptions, “‘Homans’ theory of elementary social 
behavior has not been proven inadequate.” But the criticisms of Maris’ logical manipula- 
tion are sufficient to suggest that his analysis is not the definitive answer to the logical 
adequacy of Homans’ deductions. For examples of these criticisms, see Don Gray, ““Some 
Comments concerning Maris on ‘Logical Adequacy’ ”’; Stephen Turner, “The Logical 
Adequacy of “The Logical Adequacy of Homans’ Social Theory’ ’’; and Robert Price, 
“On Maris and the Logic of Time’; all in American Sociological Review 36 (August 
1971):706-13. Maris’ “Second Thoughts: Uses of Logic in Theory Construction” can 
also be found in this issue. For a more adequate construction of a logically sophisticated 
exchange perspective, see B. F. Meeker, “‘Decisions and Exchange,” American Sociologt- 


cal Review 36 (June 1971):485-95. 
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1. Why does literacy increase with industrialization? 
a. People do things because they are rewarding (rationality proposi- 
tion). 
People at some point in history were ready to reward literacy. 
c. Other people thus calculated that they should become literate 
(rationality proposition). 
d. Therefore, literacy increases. 


There is a circularity to this argument. People become literate because 
they perceive literacy as rewarding; they perceive literacy as rewarding 
because others are ready to reward literacy; these others are ready to 
reward literacy because they see having literacy as rewarding. What 
really has been explained in this argument? Has Homans provided inde- 
pendent operationalizations of reward and action in his deductions? And 
do we now understand more with the concepts of value and reward 
than we would have without these concepts? 


The Issue of Prediction versus Ad Hoc Reasoning 


The problem of tautology points to another problem in exchange 
theory: Can prediction be made about what will occur with the use of 
these exchange axioms? Or, have descriptions of a process—industrializa- 
tion and literacy, for example—simply been recast into a new vocabulary 
after the fact of literacy and industrialization. Explanation is ex post 
facto; it is hindsight rather than prediction. Of course, the relationship 
between literacy and industrialization is an historical issue, and therefore, 
it must be interpreted through hindsight. Thus, we need to examine a 
case where actual prediction would be involved to highlight this problem. 

Richard Emerson has provided an _ illustrative example of the 
problem.*! Politicians need money to get elected; politicians therefore 
value campaign contributions; Person X is a politician; and Group Y 
contributes heavily to Person X’s campaign. Prediction: Person X, once 
elected, will advocate policies favorable to Group Y. This seems reasona- 
ble, and it might come to pass. But what if Person X did not favor 
policies for Group Y? Would the theory be rejected? This is unlikely; 
rather, the theorist would proclaim that accurate measurement of Person 
X’s values had not occurred, or other information about more valuable 
alternatives—say, maintaining one’s personal integrity in one’s constitu- 
ent’s eyes—offered more rewards. This kind of problem will almost always 
occur with exchange theory because it is difhcult to measure the key 


41 Richard Emerson, ‘Social Exchange Theory,” p. 344. 
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concept, value, before the actual emission of the behavior that value is 
supposed to explain. Thus, theorists are often left with constructing 
new ad hoc explanations after one set of predictions goes wrong. As a 
result, there is no way to refute the theory; faulty measurement is always 
the villain, not the theory. 

It is typically difficult to measure value until after the action to be 
explained has been emitted. And if this is all that can be done, then 
the problem of tautology surfaces again. Why did Person X vote in 
favor of policies favorable to Group Y? Answer: Because this line of 
activity is rewarding (after all, Group Y had been a heavy campaign 
contributor). Such an explanation is ad hoc; if this one is considered 
insufficient, it would be possible to construct another; and still another; 
and yet one more until the audience evaluating the theory is satisfied. 
As long as it is dificult to measure value, prediction will also prove 
difhcult. At best, interesting ad hoc, after the fact explanations can be 
offered. 


The Issue of Reductionism 


Periodically old philosophical issues are resurrected and debated fer- 
vently. Homans’ exchange perspective has rekindled one such debate: 
the issue of reductionism. Homans’ statements on the issue are sometimes 
tempered and at other times polemic, but the thrust of his argument 
has been made amply clear. He writes: 


The institutions, organizations, and societies that sociologists study can 
always be analyzed, without residue, into the behavior of individual men. 
They must therefore be explained by propositions about the behavior of 
individual men.4? 


This position has been particularly disturbing to some sociologists, 
since it appears to pose a problem: If we accept the contention that 
sociological propositions are reducible to those about individuals, then 
those about individuals are reducible to physiological propositions which, 
in turn, are reducible to biochemical propositions, and so on in a reduc- 
tionist sequence ending in the basic laws of physical matter. Homans 
has not been very helpful in alleviating sociologists’ concern with whether 
he is advocating this kind of reductionism. In fact, he is advocating 
the position that while the psychological axioms ‘“‘cannot be derived 
from physiological propositions, . . . this condition is unlikely to last 
forever.’’43 


42 George C. Homans, ‘““Commentary,” Sociological Inquiry 34 (Spring 1964):231. 
43 Homans, “Commentary,” p. 225. 
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However, Homans fortunately avoids a related, and equally old, philo- 
sophical debate: the realist-nominalist issue. Homans is clearly not a 
nominalist, for he is not asserting that, to put the matter simply, society 
and its various collective forms (groups, institutions, organizations, and 
so forth) are mere names sociologists arbitrarily assign to the only ‘really 
real’”’ phenomenon, the individual: 


1, for one, am not going to back into the position of denying the reality 
of social institutions. . . . The question is not whether the individual is 
the ultimate reality or whether social behavior involves something more 
than the behavior of individuals. The question is, always, how social phe- 
nomena are to be explained [Emphasis added].*4 


It is the thrust of the last phase above which has seemingly been 
underemphasized in the criticisms of Homans’ reductionism. Critics have 
too often implied that his reductionism forces him to embrace a particular 
variety of nominalism. Yet, for Homans, the issue has always been one 
of how to explain with deductive—or axiomatic—systems the groups 
and institutions studied by sociologists. 

Homans and the Fallacy of “Misplaced Concreteness.”” The most 
persistent criticism of Homans’ reductionist strategy has revolved around 
the assertion that’ he has fallen into the fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness.*> As originally conceived by the philosopher Alfred North 
Whitehead,*® scientists had at one time fallen into the trap of thinking 
that they could analyze the universe into its constituent parts and thereby 
eventually discover the basic elements or building blocks of all matter. 
Once the basic building block had been found, it would only then be 
necessary to comprehend the laws of its operation for an understanding 
of everything else in the universe. In the eyes of Whitehead and others, 
these scientists had erroneously assumed that the basic parts of the uni- 
verse were the only reality. In so doing, they had “misplaced” the con- 
creteness of phenomena. In reality, the relationships among parts forming 
a whole are just as real as the constituent parts. The organization of 
parts is not the sum of the parts, but rather, the constitution of a new 
kind of reality. 

Has Homans fallen into this fallacy? Numerous critics think that he 


44 Homans, Nature of Social Science, pp. 61-62. 

45 For examples of this line of criticism, see Parsons, “‘Levels of Organization”; and 
Blain, “On Homans’ Psychological Reductionism,” Sociological Inquiry 41 (Winter 
1971): 10-19. , 

46 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and The Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 
1925). 
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has when he implies that the behavior of persons or “‘men’’ are the 
basic units, whose laws need only be understood to explain more complex 
sociocultural arrangements. These critics appear to be overreacting to 
Homans’ reductionism, perhaps confusing his reductionist strategy with 
the mistaken assumption that Homans is a nominalist in disguise. Actu- 
ally, Homans has never denied the importance of sociological laws describ- 
ing complex sociocultural processes; on the contrary, they are critical 
propositions in any deductive system that attempts to explain these pro- 
cesses. All that Homans asserts is: These sociological laws are not the 
most general; they are subsumable under more general psychological 
laws (his axioms) which with more knowledge and sophisticated intellec- 
tual techniques, will be subsumable under a still more general set of 
laws. At no point in this reductionist philosophy is Homans asserting 
that the propositions subsumed by a more general set of laws are irrelevant 
or unimportant. Thus, Homans has not misplaced the concreteness of 
reality. He has not denied the existence of emergent properties such 
as groups, organizations, and institutions, nor the theoretical significance 
of the laws describing these emergent phenomena. Homans is not a 
nominalist in disguise, but a sociological realist, who is advocating a 
particular strategy for understanding sociocultural phenomena. 

The Utility of Homans’ Reductionist Strategy. Once it becomes 
evident that Homans’ reductionism is a theoretical strategy that does 
not deny the metaphysical or ontological existence of emergent phenom- 
ena, the next question in need of an answer becomes: Is this strategy 
useful in explaining phenomena? Some ciritcs have emphasized that a 
reductionist strategy will affect the kinds of theoretical and research 
questions sociologist will ask.47 If one is concerned primarily with psycho- 
logical laws as explanatory principles, it is likely that research questions 
and theoretical generalizations will begin to revolve around psychological 
and social-psychological phenomena, because these phenomena are the 
most readily derived from psychological axioms. Thus, despite a recogni- 
tion that complex sociological phenomena are real, the adoption of a 
reductionist strategy for building theory will inadvertently result in the 
avoidance of the macro patterns of social organization studied by many 
sociologists. To the extent that such one-sided research and theory build- 
ing is the result of a reductionist strategy, then this strategy is undesirable 
and can be questioned on these grounds alone. However, critics charge 


47 For example, see Blain, ““On Homans’ Psychological Reductionism”; and Walter 
Buckley, Sociology and Modern Systems Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1967), pp. 109-11. 
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that there are more fundamental grounds on which to reject Homans’ 
strategy: Adherence to his strategy at the present time will lead to logically 
imprecise and empirically empty theoretical formulations. 

This indictment is, of course, severe and needs to be documented. 
Homans may be correct in holding that logically a deductive axiomatic 
strategy necessitates reductionism, for the goal of such a strategy is to 
subsume under ever more general axioms what we previously considered 
the most general axioms. Such a process of subsumption may indeed 
lead first to the subsumption of sociological axioms under psychological 
axioins, and then to the subsequent subsumption of these latter axioms 
under physiological, biochemical, and physical laws. Just as many of 
the laws of chemistry can be subsumed under the laws of physics, so 
sociological laws may be subsumed by the laws of psychology. However, 
some have argued that deduction of sociological laws from psychological 
axioms should occur in a two-step process: (1) First, a series of well- 
established sociological laws, from which it is possible to deduce a wide 
variety of sociological propositions that have received consistent empirical 
support, must be developed. Then, and only then, (2) a clear body of 
psychological axioms, which are amendable to similar reducations and 
which have received consistent empirical support, can be used to explain 
the sociological laws.48 Step 1 must occur prior to Step 2, as it typically 
has in the physical sciences. Homans has recognized the fact that the 
social sciences have not achieved Step 1 when he notes that the “‘issue 
for the social sciences is not whether we should be reductionists, but 
rather, if we were reductionists, whether we could find any propositions 
fo{reduce.’** 

Homans has failed, however, to realize the full implications of his 
statement. Without well-established sociological laws to subsume, the 
critics can correctly ask: What is the utility of attempting to subsume 
what does not exist? Would it not be far wiser to expend our efforts 
in developing sociological laws and let the issue of reductionism take 
care of itself when these laws are established? To attempt prematurely 
to develop psychological axioms and then deduce sociological propositions 
from them in the absence of well-established sociological laws is likely 
to generate tautologous axioms and logically imprecise deductions, as 
we saw earlier for Golden’s law. What Homans typically does in his 
deductions is to (a) state in an ad hoc manner some general psychological 
propositions that are not logically derived from his axioms, and (b) take 


<a 


48 Turner, “Building Social Theory.” 
49 Homans, Nature of Social Science, p. 86. 
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as givens all the interesting sociological questions, answers to which would 
lead to the development of the sociological laws needed to fill out properly 
his deductive system. The end result of Homans’ pseudo-deductions is 
that an empirical generalization—saw Golden’s law—may be expiained 
without any of the logically necessary components of a deductive sys- 
tem—clear sociological laws and psychological axioms. 

Such deductive systems will ultimately boil down to statements like 
the following: Things are as they are because they are rewarding. What 
this does is to repeat the empirical generalization to be explained in 
the words of behaviorial psychology, without Jogically reducing the gener- 
alization to clear psychological axioms.*®° 


HOMANS’ IMAGE OF SOCIETY 


Homans’ eloquent advocacy of his theoretical strategy has failed to 
convert many sociologists, primarily because his exchange scheme is filled 
with many conceptual and logical problems. Coupled with the methodo- 
logical difficulties of operationalizing concepts such as value and reward 
independently of actions, it is not surprising that Homans’ exchange 
perspective has received considerable criticism. Yet, Homans is probably 
correct in his assertion that at the elementary level of interaction the 
processes that his concepts denote do indeed occur, as only a small 
degree of introspection will reveal. 

It is the latter fact that perhaps marks the appeal of Homans’ theoreti- 
cal efforts. For all its logical difficulties and attendant methodological 
problems, Homans offers an image of society and social processes that 
is, if only intuitively, pleasing. The substantive vision of the social world 
first communicated in The Human Group and expanded upon in the 
later exchange works is provocative and likely to be the most enduring 
feature of Homans’ theoretical perspective. 


50 The concepts of behavioral psychology do not have to muddle empirical generaliza- 
tions, so long as one does not prematurely try to deduce sociological propositions to 
crude psychological propositions. In fact, operant principles can be used quite fruitfully 
to build (note: not Btsce) more complex exchange principles that pertain to sociological 
processes (note: not psychological). For an impressive attempt at employing operant 
principles as a starting point, and then changing them to fit the facts of emergent 
properties, see Richard M. Emerson’s various works, especially ‘‘Power-Dependence Rela- 
tions,” American Sociological Review 27 (February 1962):31-41; “Power-Dependent 
Relations: Two Experiments,”” Sociometry 27 (September 1964):282-98,; “Operant Psy- 
chology and Exchange Theory,” in Behavior Sociology: The Experimental Analysis of 
Social Process, ed. R. L. Burgess and D. Bushell, Jr. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969), pp. 379-405; and “Exchange Theory, Part I: A Psychological Basis for 
Social Exchange” and “Exchange Theory, Part II]: Exchange Relations and Network 
Structures,” in Sociological Theories in Progress, ed. J. Berger, M. Zelditch, Jr., and 
B. Anderson (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1972), pp. 38-87. 
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In The Human Group, Homans’ numerous empirical generalizations 
described the processes of group elaboration and disintegration. Groups 
were observed to differentiate into subgroups, to form leadership ranks, 
to codify norms, to establish temporary equilibriums, and then, in his 
last case study of a dying New England town, to reveal the converse 
of these processes. In the later exchange works, the concepts of “‘activi- 
ties,’ “interactions,” and “sentiments,” which have been incorporated 
into the propositions describing such group elaboration, are redefined 
in order to give Homans the opportunity to explain why these processes 
should occur. Human activity has become viewed as action directed 
toward the attainment of rewards and avoidance of punishments. Interac- 
tion has become social behavior where the mutual actions of individuals 
have cost and reward implications for the parties to the interaction. 
People are now seen as emitting those activities that would increase 
the likelihood of profits—rewards less costs—measured against a set of 
expectations. Such rewarding and costly exchanges of activities were 
not viewed as necessarily involving the exchange of material rewards 
and punishments, but more frequently “psychic profits.” 

Just as he did in The Human Group, Homans enumerates concepts 
that enable him to denote processes of group elaboration in his recent 
works. In Social Behavior, the particular ad hoc explanations are of less 
interest than Homans’ descriptions (as opposed to explanations) of how 
vital group processes—interaction, influence, conformity, competition, 
bestowal of esteem, justice, ranking, and innovation—ebb and flow as 
actors seek psychic profits in their exchanges of rewards and punishments. 
In these descriptions, considerable intuitive insight into the basic pro- 
cesses of human interaction is evident. It was these insights that made 
The Human Group appealing, and it is this same feature of Social Behav- 
ior that makes it an important work. 

Despite the suggestiveness of his descriptions of basic processes, how- 
ever, the most theoretically interesting section of Social Behavior is the 
closing chapter on The Institutional and the Subinstitutional. Introduced 
apologetically as a last-gasp “‘orgy,’”’ Homans nevertheless returns to an 
issue first raised in The Human Group: the relationship of processes in 
groups to the structures of larger societies, or “civilizations,” as he phrased 
the issue at the time. As he emphasized in the last paragraph of The 
Human Group, the development of civilizations ultimately is carried 
out by persons in groups: 


At the level of the small group, society has always been able to cohere. 
We infer, therefore, that if civilization is to stand, it must maintain, in 
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the relation between the groups that make up society and the central 
direction of society, some of the features of the small group itself.51 


In Social Behavior, Homans has a more sophisticated answer to why 
it appears that society coheres around the small group: Society is like 
a group in that it is elaborated and structured from fundamentally the 
same exchange processes that structure and cause the elaboration of 
the small group. All social structures are thus built up from basically 
the same exchange processes; in the explication of why this should be 
so, Homans provides an interesting image of how patterns of social organi- 
zation are created, maintained, changed, and broken down. This image 
is not developed into what can be considered adequate theory—as has 
already been shown. But it does provide a vision of the social world 
which can perhaps initiate a more useful exchange-theoretic perspective 
on the processes underlying various patterns of social organization. 

To explicate the relationship between elementary exchange processes 
and more complex patterns of social organization, Homans—much like 
Parsons a decade earlier—provides a sketch of the process of 
institutionalization:>? At points in history, some people have the “‘capital’’ 
to reinforce or provide rewards for others, whether it comes from their 
possessing a surplus of food, money, a moral code, or valued leadership 
qualities. With such capital, “institutional elaboration’”’ can occur, since 
some can invest their capital by trying to induce others (through rewards 
or threats of punishments) to engage in novel activities. These new 
activities can involve an “‘intermeshing of the behavior of a large number 
of persons in a more complicated or roundabout way than has hitherto 
been the custom.”’ Whether this investment involves conquering territory 
and organizing a kingdom or creating a new form of business organization, 
those making the investment must have the resources—whether an army 
to threaten punishment, a charismatic personality to morally persuade 
followers, or the ability to provide for peoples’ subsistence needs—to 
keep those so organized in a situation where they derive some proft. 
At some point in this process, such organization can become more efh- 
cient and hence rewarding to all when the rewards are clearly specified 
in terms of generalized reinforcers, such as money, and when the activities 


51 Homans, Human Group, p. 468. 

52 Homans, Social Behavior, chap. 16. The reader should find interesting a comparison 
of this model of institutionalization and that provided by Parsons, since Homans implicitly 
sees this model as an alternative to that presented by functionalists such as Parsons. 
But a careful reading of Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: Free Press, 
1951), pp. 1-91, and his more recent work on evolution would reveal a remarkable 
similarity between his conceptualization of this basic process and that of Homans. 
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expended to get their rewards are more clearly specified, such‘as in 
the case when explicit norms and rules emerge. In turn, this increased 
efficiency allows for greater organization of activities. This new efficiency 
increases the likelihood that generalized reinforcers and explicit norms 
will be used to regulate exchange relations and hence increase the profits 
of those involved. Eventually, the exchange networks involving general- 
ized reinforcers and an increasingly complex body of rules require differ- 
entiation or subunits—such as a legal and banking system—that can 
maintain the stability of the generalized reinforcers and the integrity 
of the norms. 

Out of this kind of exchange process, then, social organization— 
whether at a societal, group, organizational, or institutional level—is 
constructed. The emergence of most patterns of organization is frequently 
buried in the recesses of history, but such emergence is typified by these 
accelerating process: (1) People with capital (reward capacity) invest in 
creating more complex social relations that increase their rewards and 
allow those whose activities are organized to realize a profit. (2) With 
increased rewards, these people can invest in more complex patterns 
of organization. (3) Increasingly complex patterns of organization require, 
first of all, the use of generalized reinforcers, and then, the codification 
of norms to regulate activity. (4) With this organizational base, it then 
becomes possible to elaborate further the pattern of organization, creating 
the necessity for differentiation of subunits that assure the stability of 
the generalized reinforcers and the integrity of norms. (5) With this 
differentiation, it is possible to expand even further the networks of 
interaction, since there are standardized means for rewarding activities 
and codifying new norms as well as enforcing old rules. 

However, these complex patterns of social organization employing 
formal rules and “‘secondary”’ or “‘generalized” reinforcers can never cease 
to meet the more “primary” needs of individuals.5* Institutions first 
emerged to meet these needs; and no matter how complex institutional 
arrangements become and how many norms and formal rules are elabo- 
rated, these extended interaction networks must ultimately reinforce hu- 
mans’ more primary needs. When these arrangements cease meeting 
the primary needs from which they ultimately sprang, an institution is 
vulnerable and apt to collapse if alternative actions, which can provide 
primary rewards, present themselves as a possibility. In this situation, 
low- or high-status persons, or someone who has little to lose by noncon- 


53 Homans, Social Behavior; unfortunately, just what a primary reward in this context 
means is not specifhed. 
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formity to existing prescriptions, will break from established ways to 
expose to others a more rewarding alternative. While institutions may 
continue to extract conformity for a period, they will cease to do so 
when they lose the capacity to provide primary rewards. Thus, coinplex 
institutional arrangements must ultimately be satisfying to individuals, 
not simply because of the weight of culture or norms, but because they 
are constructed to serve people: 


Institutions do not keep going just because they are enshrined in norms, 
and it seems extraordinary that anyone should ever talk as if they did. 
They keep going because they have pay-offs, ultimately pay-offs for individ- 
uals. Nor is society a perpetual-motion machine, supplying its own fuel. 
It cannot keep itself going by planting in the young a desire for these 
goods and only those goods that it happens to be in shape to provide. 
It must provide goods that men find rewarding not simply because they 
are sharers in a particular culture but because they are men.*4 


The fact that institutions of society must also meet primary needs 
sets the stage for a continual conflict between institutional elaboration 
and the primary needs of humans. As one form of institutional elaboration 
meets one set of needs, it may deprive people of other important re- 
wards—opening the way for deviation and innovation by those presenting 
the alternative rewards that have been suppressed by dominant institu- 
tional arrangements. In turn, the new institutional elaborations that 
may ensue from innovators who have the capital to reward others will 
suppress other needs, which, through processes similar to its inception, 
will set off another process of institutional elaboration. 

In sum, this sketch of how social organization is linked to elementary 
processes of exchange represents an interesting perspective for analyzing 
how patterns of social organization are built up, maintained, altered, 
and broken down. While there are obvious conceptual problems—say, 
for example, the difficulty of distinguishing primary rewards from other 
types—the image of society presented by Homans is provocative. It can 
perhaps lead Homans to a fruitful strategy for developing a theory of 
exchange relations. 


54 Ibid., p. 390 (1961 ed.); p. 366 (1974 ed.). 
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EXCHANGE 
STRUCTURALISM: 
PETER M. BLAU 


Major theoretical developments in sociology seemingly occur in a spirit 
of reaction and overreaction to functional forms of theorizing. As preced- 
ing chapters have attempted to document, dialectical and functional 
conflict theories, and the exchange psychologism of George C. Homans 
have been viewed by their proponents as more desirable alternatives to 
functional theory, especially that of Talcott Parsons. Yet, as we have 
argued at various points, Parsonian functionalism and the proposed alter- 
natives have more in common than the framers of conflict theories, 
and some forms of exchange theory have admitted. In only one of the 
theoretical perspectives to be discussed in this volume is this latent com- 
monality utilized to build an alternative to functionalism which incorpo- 
rates the “useful’’ concepts not only from Parsonian functionalism but 
also from other theoretical perspectives. 

This perspective has been advanced by Peter M. Blau. Although his 
theoretical scheme is an exchange model, it seeks to incorporate many 
of the assumptions and concepts of functional, conflict, and interactionist 
theory. In this way, Blau’s exchange perspective attempts to bridge the 
gap between the micro processes of interaction, conflict, and exchange 
among individuals and the emergent structural units—such as groups, 
communities, organizations, and institutions—at the macro level of analy- 
sis. 


BLAU’S THEORETICAL STRATEGY 


In contrast with Homans’ concern with developing deductive explana- 
tions, Blau offers what he terms a theoretical prolegomenon—or, in other 
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words, a conceptual sketch—which can serve as a preliminary to more 
mature forms of theorizing.1 In many ways, Blau’s strategy resembles 
Parsons’, for he appears less concerned with developing a rigorous system 
of propositions than with enumerating concepts that can capture in 
loosely phrased and related propositions the fundamental processes occur- 
ring at diverse levels of social organization. While there is less categoriza- 
tion than in Parsons’ conceptual efforts, Blau is concerned with 
developing an initial bundle of concepts and propositions that can provide 
insight into the operation of a wide range of sociological processes, from 
the behavior of individuals in small-group contexts to the operation of 
whole societies. 

To execute this strategy, Blau’s major theoretical work undertakes 
two fundamental tasks: (1) to conceptualize some of the simple and 
direct exchange processes occurring in relatively small interaction net- 
works, and (2) then expand the conceptual edifice to include some of 
the complexities inherent in less direct exchange processes in larger social 
systems. In a vein similar to Homans’ analysis, Blau first examines “ele- 
mentary” forms of social exchange with an eye to how they help in 
the analysis of “‘subinstitutional” behavior. Where Homans terminates 
his analysis by simply presenting a conceptual “orgy” in the last chapter 
of Social Behavior, Blau begins to supplement the exchange concepts 
describing elementary processes in an effort to understand more complex 
processes of institutionalization.? 

Thus, in a manner reminiscent of Parsons’ analysis of the process of 
institutionalization in The Social System (see Chapter 3), Blau begins 
with a conceptualization of basic interactive processes, then, utilizing 
and supplementing the concepts developed in this analysis, he shifts 


1 Peter M. Blau’s major exchange work is Exchange and Power in Social Life (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). This formal and expanded statement on his exchange 
perspective was anticipated in earlier works. For example, see Peter M. Blau, “A Theory 
of Social Integration,”’ American Journal of Sociology 65 (May 1960):545—56; and Peter 
M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, lst and 2d eds. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955 and 1963). It is of interest to note that George C. Homans in Social Behavior: 
Its Elementary Forms (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961) makes frequent 
reference to the data summarized in this latter work. For a more recent statement of 
Blau’s position see Peter M. Blau, “‘Interaction: Social Exchange,’’ in International Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 7 (New York: Macmillian, 1968), pp. 452-58. 
However, Blau has appeared to abandon his exchange theory over the last few years. 
In its place he has substituted a Macrostructural approach which we will examine in 
later chapters. 

2 Homans, “The Institutional and the Subinstitutional,” Social Behavior, rev. ed., 


chap. 16. — 
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to the conceptualization of how more elaborate institutional complexes 
are created, maintained, changed, and broken down. 


BASIC EXCHANGE PRINCIPLES 


Blau does not define as explicitly as Homans the variables in his ex- 
change scheme. Rather, considerably more attention is devoted to defin- 
ing exchange as a particular type of association, involving “‘actions that 
are contingent on rewarding reactions from others and that cease when 
these expected reactions are not forthcoming.’’* For Blau, exchange oc- 
curs only among those relationships in which rewards are expected and 
received from designated others. Much like Parsons’ conception of volun- 
tarism, or Homans’ rationality proposition, Blau conceptualizes as ex- 
change activities only those behaviors that are oriented to specified goals, 
or rewards, and that involve actors selecting from various potential alterna- 
tives, or costs, a particular line of action which will yield an expected 
reward. In pursuing rewards and selecting alternative lines of behaviors, 
actors are conceptualized as seeking a profit (rewards less costs) from 
their relations with others. Thus, Blau employs the basic concepts of 
all exchange theories—reward, cost, and profit—but he limits their appli- 
cation to relations with others from whom rewards are expected and 
received. This definition of exchange is considerably more limited than 
Homans’ definition, which encompasses a// activity as exchange, regard- 
less of whether rewards are expected or received. 

In common with Homans, however, Blau recognizes that in focusing 
on associations involving “‘an exchange of activity, tangible or intangible, 
and more or less rewarding and costly, between two persons,” an elemen- 
tary economic model is being employed.® Indeed, social life is conceived 
to be a marketplace in which actors negotiate with each other in an 
effort to make a profit. However, Blau shares the skepticism that led 
Homans to reject the “theory of games” as “‘good advice” but a “poor 
description” of human behavior and that induced Parsons’ earlier in 
The Structure of Social Action to discard the extremes of utilitarianism.® 
Blau recognizes that, unlike the simple economic man of classical econom- 
ics (and of more recent rationalistic models of human behavior), humans 
(1) rarely pursue one specific goal to the exclusion of all others, (2) 


3 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: Free Press, 1951), especially pp. 
1—200. 

4 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 6. 

5 Ibid., p. 88. 

6 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937). 
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are frequently inconsistent in their preferences, (3) virtually never have 
complete information of alternatives, and (4) are never free from social 
commitments limiting the available alternatives. Furthermore, in contrast 
with a purely economic model of human transactions, social associations 
involve the exchange of rewards whose value varies from one transaction 
to another without a fixed market value, and whose value cannot be 
expressed precisely in terms of a single, accepted medium of exchange 
(such as money). In fact, the vagueness of the values exchanged in social 
life is a “‘substantive fact, not simply a methodological problem.”? As 
Blau emphasizes, the values people hold are inherently diffuse and ill 
defined.® 

Unlike Homans, Blau does not state a formal set of exchange principles, 
primarily because he is not concerned with developing the higher order 
axioms of a deductive theoretic system. In a less explicit manner, Blau 
does employ a series of exchange principles. Since these principles are 
not always enumerated, it is often unclear whether they represent assump- 
tions or statements of covariance among the variables of his exchange 
system. Despite the vagueness with which they are stated, Blau’s theoreti- 
cal perspective is not comprehensible without an understanding of the 
principles or laws he views as guiding the dynamics of the exchange 
process. For convenience, these principles will be phrased as statements 
of covariance among exchange variables, despite the fact that Blau may 
have preferred to state them as assumptions. 


Principle 1. The more profit people expect from one another 
in emitting a particular activity, the more likely they are to emit 
that activity. 


This principle combines Homans’ Axioms 1, 2, and 3, where rewarding 
stimulus situations, the frequency of rewards, and the value of rewards 
were seen as increasing the likelihood that actions would be emitted. 
Actually, in Homans’ own deductive systems—for example, the one he 
constructed to explain Golden’s law—Homans usually collapses his first 
three axioms into his rationality principle: “In choosing between alterna- 
tive actions, a person will choose that one for which as perceived by 


7 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 95. 

8 As was noted for Homans’ scheme, this “fact’’ creates both methodological and 
logical problems. If value cannot be precisely measured, how is it possible to discern 
just how value influences behavior? If value cannot be measured independently of the 
behavior it is supposed to regulate, then propositions will be tautologous and of little 
use in building sociological theory. 
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him at the time, the value of the result, multiplied by the probability 
of getting the result, is greater.” In practice, then, Homans and Blau 
utilize the same basic principle. Blau’s use of the concept ‘‘reward expecta- 
tion” would encompass the same phenomena denoted by Homans’ use 
of the concepts “‘perception of reward” and “probability” of getting a 
reward. 


Principle 2. ‘The more people have exchanged rewards with one 
another, the more likely are reciprocal obligations to emerge and 
guide subsequent exchanges among these persons. 


Drawing from Malinowski’s and Lévi-Strauss’ initial discussion as rein- 
terpreted by Alvin Gouldner,!® Blau postulates that “‘the need to recipro- 
cate for benefits received in order to continue receiving them serves as 
a ‘starting mechanism’ of social interaction.’’!! Equally important, once 
exchanges have occurred, a “fundamental and ubiquitous norm of reci- 
procity’” emerges to regulate subsequent exchanges. Thus, inherent in 
the exchange process, per se, is a principle of reciprocity. Over time, 
and as the conditions of Principle 1 are met, this principle of reciprocity 
becomes codified into a social norm of reciprocity, whose violation brings 
about social disapproval and other negative sanctions. Since violations 
of the norm of reciprocity become significant in Blau’s subsequent analysis 
of opposition and conflict, we should formulate explicitly a corollary of 
Principle 2, stated here as a separate principle. 


Principle 3. The more the reciprocal obligations of an exchange 
relationship are violated, the more are deprived parties disposed 
to sanction negatively those violating the norm of reciprocity. 


Following economists’ analyses of transactions in the marketplace, 
Blau introduces in his fourth principle the economic “‘law” of “‘marginal 
utility.” The more a person has received a reward, the more satiated 
he or she is with that reward, and the less valuable further increments 
of the reward (Principle 4 is the equivalent to Homans’ Axiom 4). Actors 
will therefore seek alternative rewards until their level of satiation de- 
clines. 


8 Homans, Social Behavior, p. 43. 

10 Alvin W. Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciprocity,” American Sociological Review 
25 (April 1960): 161-78. 

11 Blau, Power and Exchange, p. 92. 
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Principle 4. ‘The more expected rewards have been forthcoming 
from the emission of a particular activity, the less valuable is 
the activity, and the less likely is its emission.12 


Much like Homans, Blau recognizes that people establish expectations 
about what level of reward particular exchange relations should yield. 
Unlike Homans, however, Blau recognizes that these expectations are 
normatively regulated.15 These norms are termed norms of fair exchange 
since they determine what the proportion of rewards to costs should 
be in a given exchange relation.!4 Hence, Blau enumerates a fifth princi- 
ple: 


Principle 5. The more exchange relations have been established, 
the more likely they are to be governed by norms of “fair ex- 
change.” 


A corollary to this principle modifies Homans’ assertion that aggression 
is forthcoming when these norms are violated. For convenience, this 
corollary can be stated as a separate principle. 


Principle 6. ‘The less norms of fairness are realized in an ex- 
change, the more are deprived parties disposed to sanction nega- 
tively those violating the norms. 


Since Blau’s exchange model is vitally concerned with the conditions 
under which conflict and change occur in social systems, Principle 6 
becomes a crucial generalization. In his subsequent analysis, the depriva- 
tions arising from violating the norms of fair exchange are viewed as 
translated, under specified conditions, into retaliation against violators. 
This concern with enumerating exchange principies that can account 
for conflict in social relations is underscored by Blau’s final exchange 


principle:15 


Principle 7. The more stabilized and balanced are some ex- 
change relations among social units, the more likely are other 
exchange relations to become imbalanced and unstable. 


2hbid.,.p. 90. ) 

13 See Peter M. Blau, “Justice in Social Exchange,” in Institutions and Social Exchange: 
The Sociologies of Talcott Parsons and George C. Homans, ed. H. Turk and R. L. 
Simpson (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971), pp. 56-68; see also: Blau, Power and Ex- 
change, pp. 156-57. 

14 Blau, “Justice in Social Exchange,” p. 68. 

15 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 14. 
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All established exchange relations involve costs or alternative rewards 
forgone. Since most actors must engage in more than one exchange 
relation, the balance and stabilization of one exchange relation (in accor- 
dance with Principles 1, 2, and 4) is likely to create imbalance and 
strain in other necessary exchange relations. For Blau, social life is thus 
filled with dilemmas in which people must successively trade off stability 
and balance in one exchange relation for strain in others as they attempt 
to cope with the variety of relations they must maintain. In his last 
chapter on institutionalization, Homans hinted at this principle when 
he emphasized that, in satisfying some needs, institutional arrangements 
deny others and thereby set into motion a perpetual dialectic between 
dominant institutions and change oriented acts of innovation and 
deviance.!¢ It is from this concluding insight of Homans into the dialecti- 
cal nature of relationships between established social patterns and forces 
of opposition that Blau is to begin his analysis of exchange in social 


life. 


BASIC EXCHANGE PROCESSES IN SOCIAL LIFE 


Elementary Systems of Exchange 


Blau initiates his discussion of elementary exchange processes with 
the assumption that people enter into social exchange because they per- 
ceive the possibility of deriving rewards (Principle 1). Blau labels this 
perception social attraction and postulates that unless relationships involve 
such attraction, they are not relationships of exchange. In entering an 
exchange relationship, each actor assumes the perspective of another, 
and thereby derives some perception of the other’s needs. Actors then 
manipulate their presentation of self so as to convince each other that 
they have the valued qualities others appear to desire. In adjusting role 
behaviors in an effort to impress others with the resources they have 
to offer, people operate under the principle of reciprocity, for by indicat- 
ing that one possesses valued qualities, each person is attempting to 
establish a claim on others for the receipt of rewards from them. All 
exchange operates under the presumption that people who bestow re- 
wards will receive rewards in turn as payment for value received. 

Actors attempt to impress each other through competition in which 
they reveal the rewards they have to offer in an effort to force others, 


16 Homans, Social Behavior, pp. 390-98 (1961 ed.); pp. 366-73 (1974 ed.). 
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in accordance with the norm of reciprocity, to reciprocate with an even 
more valuable reward. Social life is thus rife with people’s competitive 
efforts to impress each other and thereby extract valuable rewards. But 
as interaction proceeds, it inevitably becomes evident to the parties to 
an exchange that some people have more valued resources to offer than 
others, putting them in a unique position to extract rewards from all 
others who value the resources they have to offer. 

It is at this point in exchange relations that groups of individuals 
become differentiated in terms of the resources that they possess and 
the kinds of reciprocal demands that they can make on others. Blau 
then asks an analytical question that Homans typically ignored: What 
generic types or classes of rewards can those with resources extract in 
return for bestowing their valued resources upon others? Blau conceptual- 
izes four general classes of such rewards: money, social approval, esteem 
or respect, and compliance. While Homans discussed extensively each 
of these rewards, he failed to conceptualize them as an exhaustive categor- 
ization of types of rewards that could be incorporated into abstract theo- 
retical statements. It is to this end that Blau devotes considerable 
attention. Although he does not make full use of his categorization of 
classes of rewards, he offers some suggestive clues about how these abstract 
theoretical statements can be formulated. 

Blau first ranks these generalized reinforcers in terms of their value 
to those in a position to extract rewards from others in exchange for 
services rendered. In most social relations, money is an inappropriate 
reward and hence is the least valuable reward. Social approval is an 
appropriate reward, but for most humans it is not very valuable, thus 
forcing those who derive valued services to offer with great frequency 
the more valuable reward of esteem or respect to those providing valued 
services. In many situations, the services offered can command no more 
than respect and esteem from those receiving the benefit of services. 
At times, however, the services offered are sufficiently valuable to require 
those receiving them to offer, in accordance with the principles of reci- 
procity and fair exchange, the most valuable class of rewards—compliance 
with one’s requests. 

When people can extract compliance in an exchange relationship, 
they have power, since they have the capacity to withhold rewarding 
services and thereby punish or inflict heavy costs on those who might 
withhold compliance. To conceptualize the degree of power possessed 
by individuals, Blau formulates four genera! propositions that determine 
the capacity of powerful individuals to extract compliance: 
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1. ‘The more services people can supply in return for the receipt 
of particularly valued services, the less those providing these 
particularly valued services can extract compliance. 


2. ‘The more alternative sources of rewards people have, the 
less those providing valuable services can extract compliance. 


3. The more those receiving valuable services from particular 
individuals can employ physical force and coercion, the less 
those providing the services can extract compliance. 


4. The more those receiving the valuable services can do without 
them, the less those providing the services can extract 
compliance.?7 


These four propositions list the conditions leading to differentiation 
of members in social groups in terms of power. To the extent that 
group members can supply some services in return, seek alternative re- 
wards, potentially use physical force, or do without certain valuable ser- 
vices, individuals who can provide valuable services will be able to extract 
only esteem and approval from group members; thus, groups will be 
differentiated in terms of prestige rankings but not power. Naturally, 
as Blau emphasizes, most social groups reveal complex patterns of differ- 
entiation of power, prestige, and patterns of approval; but, of particular 
interest to him, are the dynamics involved in generating power, authority, 
and opposition. 

In focusing almost exclusively on the questions of power, authority, 
and opposition, Blau fails to complete his analysis of how different types 
of social structures are influenced by the exchange of different classes 
of rewards. The logic of Blau’s argument would require additional proposi- 
tions that would indicate how various types of rewards lead to the differen- 
tiation of groups, not only in terms of power and authority, but also 
with respect to esteem and prestige rankings and networks of social 
approval. Interesting theoretical questions left unanswered include: What 
are the conditions for the emergence of different types of prestige rank- 
ings? What are the conditions for the creation of various types of approval 
networks? Presumably, answers to these questions are left to others to 
provide. Blau chooses to focus primarily on the problem of how power 
is converted into authority and how, in accordance with his seven basic 
exchange principles, various patterns of integration and opposition be- 
come evident in human groupings. 

For Blau, power differentials in groups create two contradictory forces: 


17 Blau, Exchange and Power, pp. 118-19. 
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(1) strains toward integration and (2) strains toward opposition and con- 
flict. 

Strains toward Integration. Differences in power inevitably create 
the potential for conflict. However, such potential is frequently suspended 
by a series of forces promoting the conversion of power into authority, 
in which subordinates accept as legitimate the demands of leaders for 
compliance. Principles 2 and 5 denote two processes fostering such group 
integration: Exchange relations always operate under the presumption 
of reciprocity, forcing those deriving valued services to provide other 
rewards in payment (Principle 2). In providing these rewards, subordi- 
nates are guided by norms of fair exchange, in which the costs that 
they incur in offering compliance are to be proportional to the value 
of the services that they receive from leaders (Principle 5). Thus, to 
the extent that actors engage in exchanges with leaders, and to the 
degree that the services provided by leaders are highly valued, subordina- 
tion must be accepted as legitimate in accordance with the norms of 
reciprocity and fairness which emerge in all exchanges. Under these 
conditions, groups elaborate additional norms specifying just how ex- 
changes with leaders are to be conducted in order to regularize the 
requirements for reciprocity and to maintain fair rates of exchange. Lead- 
ers who conform to these emergent norms can usually assure themselves 
that their leadership will be considered legitimate. In fact, Blau empha- 
sizes that if leaders abide by the norms regulating exchange of their 
services for compliance, norms carrying negative sanctions typically 
emerge among subordinates stressing the need for compliance to leaders’ 
requests. Through this process, subordinates exercise considerable social 
control over each other’s actions and thereby promote the integration 
of super- and subordinate segments of groupings. 

Authority, therefore, ‘“‘rests on the common norms in a collectivity 
of subordinates that constrain its individual members to conform to 
the orders of a superior.”!8 In many patterns of social organization these 
norms simply emerge out of the competitive exchanges among collective 
groups of actors. Frequently, however, in order for such “normative 
agreements’ to be struck, participants in an exchange must be socialized 
into a common set of values which define not only what constitutes 
fair exchange in a given situation, but also the way such exchange should 
be institutionalized into norms for both leaders and superiors. Although 
it is quite possible for actors to arrive at normative consensus in the 
course of the exchange process itself, an initial set of common values 


18 Tbid., p. 208. 
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facilitates the legitimation of power. Actors can now enter into exchanges 
with a common definition of the situation, which can provide a general 
framework for the normative regulation of emerging power differentials. 
Without common values, the competition for power is likely to be severe. 
In the absence of guidelines about what should constitute reciprocity 
and fair exchange, considerable strain and tension will persist as defini- 
tions of reciprocity and fair exchange are worked out. For Blau, then, 
legitimation “entails not merely tolerant approval but active confirmation 
and promotion of social patterns by common values, either preexisting 
ones or those that emerge in a collectivity in the course of social 
interaction.’’!9 

With the legitimation of power through the normative regulation 
of interaction, as confirmed by common values, the structure of collective 
organization is altered. One of the most evident changes is the decline 
in interpersonal competition, for now actors’ presentations of self shift 
from a concern with impressing others with their valuable qualities to 
an emphasis on confirming their statuses as loyal group members. Subordi- 
nates come to accept their statuses and manipulate their role behaviors 
in an effort to assure that they receive social approval from their peers 
as a reward for conformity to group norms. Leaders can typically assume 
a lower profile, since they must no longer demonstrate in each and 
every encounter with subordinates their superior qualities—especially 
since norms now define when and how they should extract conformity 
and esteem for providing their valued services. Thus, with the legitimation 
of power as authority, the interactive processes, involving the way group 
members define the situation and present themselves to others, undergoes 
a dramatic change, reducing the degree of competition and thereby 
fostering group integration. 

With these events, the amount of direct interaction between leaders 
and subordinates usually declines, since power and ranking no longer 
must be constantly negotiated. This decline in direct interaction marks 
the formation of distinct subgroupings as members seek to interact with 
those of their own social rank, avoiding the costs of interacting with 
either their inferiors or superiors.2° In interacting primarily among them- 
selves, subordinates avoid the high costs of interacting with leaders; while 
social approval from their peers is not a particularly valuable reward, it 
can be extracted with comparatively few costs—thus allowing for a sufh- 


19 Ibid., p. 221. 

20 As will be recalled from Chapter 11, these .processes were insightfully described 
by George C. Homans in The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1950). 
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cient profit. Conversely, leaders can avoid the high costs (in terms of 
time and energy) of constantly competing and negotiating with inferiors 
over when and how compliance and esteem are to be bestowed upon 
them. Instead, by having relatively limited and well-defined contact with 
subordinates, they can derive the high rewards that come from compli- 
ance and esteem without incurring excessive costs in interacting with 
subordinates—thereby allowing for a profit. 

Strains toward Opposition. Thus far, Blau’s exchange perspective 
is decidedly functional. Social exchange processes—attraction, competi- 
tion, differentiation, and integration—are analyzed in terms of how they 
contribute to creating a legitimated set of normatively regulated relations. 
In a manner similar to Parsons’ discussion of institutionalization, Blau 
has also emphasized the importance of common values as a significant 
force in creating patterns of social organization. However, Blau is keenly 
aware that social organization is always rife with conflict and opposition, 
creating an inevitable dialectic between integration and opposition in 
social structures. Recognition of this fact has led Blau to assert: 


The functional approach reinforces the overemphasis on integrative social 
forces . . . whereas the dialectical perspective counteracts it by requiring 
explicit concern with disruptive tendencies in social structures. The pursuit 
of systematic analysis and the adoption of a dialectical perspective create 
a dilemma for the sociologist, who must rivet his attention on consistent 
social patterns for the sake of the former and on inconsistencies in accor- 
dance with the latter. This dilemma, like others, is likely to give rise to 
alternating developments, making him veer in one direction at one time 
and in the opposite at another.?} 


What is important about Blau’s perspective is that, in adopting dialec- 
tical assumptions, he does not reject the useful tenets of functionalism. 
Blau recognizes that patterns of social organization are created and main- 
tained as well as changed and broken down, leading him to seek the 
principles that can explain this spectrum of events. Thus, unlike Dahren- 
dorf’s conflict model, in which the organization of authority relations 
in imperatively coordinated associations (ICAs) and the opposition of 
quasi groups were merely taken as givens, Blau has sought to address 
the question of how, and through what processes, authority structures 
such as ICAs are created. In so doing, Blau is in a much better analytical 


21 Peter M. Blau, “Dialectical Sociology: Comments,” Sociological Inquiry 42 (Spring 
1972): 185. This article was written in reply to an attempt to document Blau’s shift 
from a functional to dialectical perspective; see Michael A. Weinstein and Deena Wein- 
stein, “Blau’s Dialectical Sociology,” ibid., pp. 173-82. 
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position than Dahrendorf and other dialectical theorists to document 
how the creation of social structure can also, under specifiable conditions, 
set in motion forces for conflict and change. As was emphasized in 
the earlier discussion of conflict theory, to assert that conflict is endemic 
to authority relations in social structure, and then to analyze how conflict 
changes structures, is to define away the interesting theoretical question: 
Under what conditions, in what types of structures, revealing what types 
of authority which have arisen through what processes, is what type of 
conflict likely to emerge? Blau’s discussion of “‘strains for integration” 
represents an attempt to answer this question and provide a more bal- 
anced theoretical framework for discussing opposition and conflict in 
social systems. 

Much as Parsons’ emphasis in The Social System2? on the mechanisms 
of socialization and social control implied that a failure in these mecha- 
nisms would generate deviance, conflict, and change, so Blau’s emphasis 
on the failure to enter exchange with, or develop through the exchange 
process, a common set of values and regulative norms reveals how those 
processes that create patterns of social organization can also operate to 
create opposition, conflict, and change in social systems. Unlike Parsons, 
however, Blau has formulated abstract theoretical statements that help 
conceptualize more precisely the events that cause a failure in those 
processes maintaining institutionalized patterns. The first of these ab- 
stract theoretical statements can be found in Principles 3, 6, and 7. 
As Principle 3 documents, the failure to receive expected rewards in 
return for various activities leads actors to attempt to apply negative 
sanctions which, when ineffective, can drive people to violent retaliation 
against those who have denied them an expected reward. Such retaliation 
is intensified by Principle 5 on fair exchange, since when those in power 
violate such norms, they inflict excessive costs on subordinates, creating 
a situation which, at a minimum, leads to attempts to sanction negatively 
and, at most, to retaliation. Finally, Principle 6 on the inevitable im- 
balances emerging from multiple exchange relations emphasizes that 
to balance relations in one exchange context by meeting reciprocal obliga- 
tions and conforming to norms of fairness is to put into imbalance 
other relations. Thus, the imbalances potentially encourage a cyclical 
process in which actors seek to balance previously unbalanced relations 
and thereby throw into imbalance currently balanced exchanges. In turn, 
exchange relations that are thrown into imbalance violate the norms 
of reciprocity and fair exchange, thus causing attempts at negative sanc- 


22 Parsons, Social System, pp. 201-325. 
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tioning, and, under some conditions, retaliation. For Blau, then, built 
into all exchange relationships are sources of imbalance. When severely 
violating norms of reciprocity and fair exchange, these imbalances can 
lead to open conflict among individuals in group contexts. 

At this level of generality, however, these suggestive principles simply 
state what can occur, without specifying the conditions under which 
the forces that they denote will actually be set into motion. Unfortunately, 
despite this promising analytical lead, Blau provides few specific proposi- 
tions that delineate when the propensities for opposition are activated. 
It is perhaps at this point that propositions similar to those developed 
by Dahrendorf could prove useful, since they specify some of the condi- 
tions under which those exchange processes leading to patterns of social 
organization also cause conflict. It is no coincidence, then, that when 
Blau does undertake a limited discussion of the conditions leading to 
increasingly intense forms of opposition, his analysis resembles Dahren- 
dorf’s discussion of the technical, political, and social conditions of con- 
flict group organization. We can visualize Blau’s argument in the 
following propositions: 


1. The more exchange relations between super- and subordinates 
become imbalanced, the greater is the probability of opposi- 
tion to those with power. 

a. The more norms of reciprocity are violated by the super- 
ordinates, the greater is the imbalance. 

b. The more norms of fair exchange are violated by superor- 
dinates, the greater is the imbalance. 


2. The more individuals experience collectively relations of im- 
balance with superordinates, the greater is their sense of depri- 
vation, and the greater is the probability of opposition to 
those with power. 

a. The less is the spatial dispersion of subordinates, the 
more likely are they to experience collectively relations 
of imbalance with superordinates. 

b. The more subordinates can communicate with each other, 
the more likely are they to experience collectively rela- 
tions of imbalance with superordinates. 

3. The more subordinates can experience collectively depriva- 
tions in exchange relations with superordinates, the more 
likely are they to codify ideologically their deprivations and 
the greater their opposition to those with power. 
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4. The more deprivations of subordinates are ideologically codi- 
fied, the greater is their sense of solidarity and the greater 
is the probability of opposition. 


5. ‘The greater is the sense of solidarity among subordinates, 
the more they can define their opposition as a noble and 
worthy cause, and the greater is the probability of their opposi- 
tion to those with power. 


6. ‘The greater is the sense of ideological solidarity, the more 
likely are subordinates to view opposition as an end in itself, 
and the greater is the probability of opposition to those with 
power.” 


At best, what emerges from these propositions and the somewhat 
discursive context in which they are imbedded is a general sense of 
how Blau conceptualizes opposition to emerge.” Blau seemingly hypothe- 
sizes that the more imbalanced exchange relations are experienced collec- 
tively, the greater is the sense of deprivation and the greater is the 
potential for opposition. While he does not explicitly state the case, 
he appears to hold that increasing ideological codification of deprivations, 
the formation of group solidarity, and the emergence of conflict as a 
way of life will increase the intensity of the opposition—that is, members’ 
emotional involvement in and commitment to opposition to those with 
power. 

The vagueness of Blau’s model on the various types and classes of 
opposition that can emerge from imbalanced exchange relations offers 
little more than a suggestive lead for conceptualizing inherent processes 
of opposition in exchange relations. Unlike Dahrendorf’s dialectical 
model, Blau’s scheme does offer some important theoretical insights 
into how the creation of relations of authority can also cause opposition. 
Beyond the analytical clues provided by Principles 3, 6, and 7 of his 
general exchange perspective, however, the variables specifying the subse- 
quent course of the opposition—for example, its intensity, violence, dura- 
tion, and outcomes—remain unspecified. 

Blau’s conceptualization of the processes of institutionalization and 
conflict in terms of the same abstract exchange principles does represent 
a significant improvement over Parsons’ portrayal of institutionalization, 
which lacked an explicit formulation of principles governing conflict 
and change. It also goes beyond Dahrendorf’s model, which failed to 


23 Blau, Exchange and Power, pp. 224-52. 
24 Ibid. 
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specify either how institutionalized patterns of latent conflicts first emerge 
in authority systems. Further, Blau’s presentation represents an improve- 
ment over Homans’ analysis of institutionalization and of the inherent 
conflict between the institutional and subinstitutional, since in Blau’s 
scheme there is a more adequate conceptualization of the process of 
institutionalization of the power relations from which opposition, innova- 
tion, and deviance ultimately spring. Thus, despite the weakness of his 
discussion of the dialectical forces of opposition, Blau’s efforts do suggest 
ways the model can be improved by: (a) more precise formulation of 
the conditions under which exchange imbalances are likely for various 
types of social units; and then (6) specification of the conditions leading 
to various levels of intensity, violence, and duration in relations of opposi- 
tion among various types of social units. 

In looking back on Blau’s discussion of micro exchange processes, it 
is clear that he visualizes a series of basic exchange processes in human 
groupings: attraction, competition, differentiation, integration, and oppo- 
sition. Of particular interest are the processes of differentiation in terms 
of power and how this pattern of differentiation creates strains for both 
integration and opposition—thus giving social reality a dialectical charac- 
ter. Also noteworthy in the perspective is the attempt to utilize concepts 
developed in the analysis of elementary exchange processes in order to 
examine more complex exchange processes among the macro social units 
of social systems. Of great significance is Blau’s recognition of the neces- 
sity for reformulating and supplementing elementary exchange concepts 
when analyzing more complex social processes. 


Complex Exchange Systems 


While the general processes of attraction, competition, differentiation, 
integration, and opposition are evident in the exchanges among macro 
structures, there are several fundamental differences between these ex- 
changes and those among micro structures: 


1. In complex exchanges among macro structures, the significance of 
“shared values” increases, for it is through such values that indirect 
exchanges among macro structures are mediated. 

2. Exchange networks among macro structures are typically institution- 
alized. While spontaneous exchange is a ubiquitous feature of social 
life, there are usually well-established historical arrangements that 
circumscribe the operation of the basic exchange processes of attrac- 
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tion, competition, differentiation, integration, and even opposition 
among collective units. 

3. Since macro structures are themselves the product of more elemen- 
tary exchange processes, the analysis of macro structures requires 
the analysis of more than one level of social organization.2° 


Mediating Values. For Blau, the “interpersonal attraction” of ele- 
mentary exchange among individuals is replaced by shared values at 
the macro level. These values can be conceptualized as “‘media of social 
transactions” in that they provide a common set of standards for conduct- 
ing the complex chains of indirect exchanges among social structures 
and their individual members. Such values are viewed by Blau as providing 
effective mediation of complex exchanges by virtue of the fact that 
the individual members of social structures have usually been socialized 
into a set of common values, leading them to accept them as appropriate. 
Furthermore, when coupled with codification into laws and enforcement 
procedures by those groups and organizations with power, shared values 
provide a means for mediating the complex and indirect exchanges among 
the macro structures of large-scale systems. In mediating indirect ex- 
changes among groups and organizations, shared values provide standards 
for the calculation of: (2) expected rewards (Principle 1), (b) reciprocity 
(Principle 2), and (c) fair exchange (Principle 5). 

Thus, since individual people are not the units of complex exchanges, 
Blau emphasizes that in order for complex patterns of social organization 
to emerge and persist, it is necessary for a “functional equivalent” of 
direct interpersonal attraction to exist. This functional equivalent assures 
that exchange can proceed in accordance with Principles 1, 2, and 5. 
And even when complex exchanges do involve people, their interactions 
are frequently so protracted and indirect that one individual’s rewards 
are contingent on others who are far removed, requiring that common 
values guide and regulate the exchanges. 

There is considerable similarity between Blau’s concern with “mediat- 
ing values’ and Parsons’ recent interest in “generalized media of 
exchange.’’26 While the respective conceptualizations of the general 


25 Ibid., pp. 253-311. 


26 See discussion in Chapter 3, as well as Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept of 
Political Power,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 107 (June 1963): 
232-62; Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept of Influence,’’ Public Opinion Quarterly 7 
(Spring 1963): 37-67; and Talcott Parsons, “Some Problems of General Theory,” in 
Theoretical Sociology: Perspectives and Developments, ed. J. C. McKinney and E. A. 
Tiryakian (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970), pp. 28-68. See also T. S. Turner, 
“Parsons’ Concept of Generalized Media of Social Interaction and Its Relevance for 
Social Anthropology,” Sociological Inquiry 38 (Spring 1968): 121-34. 
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classes and types of media differ, each is concerned with how social 
relationships utilize in varying contexts distinctive symbols, not only to 
establish the respective values of actions among exchange units, but 
also to specify just how the exchange should be conducted. The similarity 
of their strategies is particularly evident by the fact that Blau employs 
Parsons’ pattern variable, universalism-particularism, in attempting to 
conceptualize the most generic types of “mediating values” for the pro- 
cesses of attraction, competition, and differentiation. For Blau, “‘particu- 
laristic values” are the media of “integration” and “solidarity’”’ in complex 
exchange systems. By providing the parties to complex exchange relations 
with a set of unique standards for judging and evaluating themselves 
as distinct from other groupings, particularistic values ‘unite members 
of a collectivity in common solidarity and extend the scope of integrative 
bonds far beyond the limits of personal feelings of attraction.’’27 Particu- 
laristic values thus represent a set of symbols for identifying a group 
from other collectivities, thereby providing a “‘medium through which 
its members are bound together into a cohesive community.”’2® So, once 
accepted and shared by group members, particularistic values serve as 
“functional substitutes for sentiments of personal attraction that integrate 
the members of a face-to-face group into a cohesive unit.’’29 “‘Universalis- 
tic values’”’ are media of exchange and differentiation in complex exchange 
systems.2° One of the fundamental problems facing indirect exchange 
relationships revolves around how to standardize the value of various 
types of activity. Universalistic values perform this function of standardiz- 
ing and making comparable the value of activities across extended net- 
works of exchange relations. Much as money in economic transactions 
represents a measure of value for widely diverse and extended exchanges, 
sO universalistic values provide common standards for measuring an ex- 
change party’s contributions and the kinds and amounts of variously 
valued rewards it should receive. In doing so, universalistic values allow 
for the unequal, but fair, distribution of rewards and privileges across 
extended exchange networks. Without such values, social competition 
and differentiation beyond immediate face-to-face relations could not 
occur, since there would be no way to assess either the value of the 
services provided by superordinates in large social groupings or the re- 
wards that they should receive in return for providing these services. 


27 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 267. 
28 Ibid. 

29 | bid. 

30 Tbid., pp. 268-70. 
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Universalistic values therefore allow ranking and stratification to occur 
in macro systems, where most exchange relations are indirect. 

Thus, the Parsonian concept, universalism-particularism, provides Blau 
with a way to classify the values necessary for the basic processes of 
attraction, competition, and differentiation to occur in complex exchange 
systems. Particularistic values attract members of collectivities toward 
each other, facilitating the expectation of rewards. Universalistic values 
establish standards for assessing the winners and losers in competition, 
while specifying the rate of exchange between services and rewards among 
subordinates and superordinates in larger collectivities. 

In discussing the other two basic social processes—integration and 
opposition—Blau finds a convenient parallel in Parsons’ pattern variables. 
He thus posits two additional types of mediating values: “legitimating 
values” and “‘opposition values.” Values legitimating authority are “media 
of organization, which extend the scope of organized social control.’’3! 
In direct interpersonal exchanges, the exercise of power (demands for 
compliance in exchange for valuable services) is mediated by norms en- 
forced directly by the participants to the exchange. Values legitimating 
authority remove regulation of power from the individuals in the exchange 
by bestowing on various positions and ofhces, rather than on individuals, 
the right to demand compliance in some situations. By removing power 
from the realm of personal influence, and vesting it in the rights of 
ofhces and positions, the range and scope of power is expanded. It now 
becomes possible to have authority that organizes, for example, an entire 
nation, as is the case when a government or body of administrative 
offices is legitimated and given the right to extract compliance in ex- 
change for providing certain services. 

“Opposition values” are the media of social change and reorganization 
in a complex exchange system.3? Such values allow for the organization 
of opposition beyond the limits of individual influence and proselytizing, 
because they provide a set of common symbols that can potentially 
codify the grievances of large and diverse segments of collectivities into 
a “countervailing force against entrenched powers and existing institu- 
tions in the society.”33 These symbols unite those who have suffered 
deprivations in existing exchange relations and make them willing, under 
various conditions, to sacrifice their present material welfare in pursuit 
of change and reorganization of the current exchange system. 


31 Ibid., p. 270. ; 
32 Ibid., p. 27]. 
33 Ibid. 
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In sum, then, complex exchange systems are dependent upon shared 
values, which mediate exchange relations between individuals and macro 
structures as well as between various types of macro structures. Without 
shared values, exchange is tied to the direct interpersonal interactions 
of individual people. Since virtually all known social systems involve 
indirect exchange relations among various types of social units—from 
individuals and groups to organizations and communities—it is necessary 
to conceptualize just how this can occur. For Blau, mediating values 
are a critical condition for complex exchange systems to emerge, persist, 
and break down. Without them, social organization beyond face-to-face 
interaction would not be possible. 

Institutionalization. While values facilitate processes of indirect ex- 
change among diverse types of social units, institutionalization denotes 
those processes that regularize and stabilize complex exchange _ pro- 
cesses.34 As people and various forms of collective organization become 
dependent upon particular networks of indirect exchange for expected 
rewards, pressures for formalizing exchange networks through explicit 
norms increase. This formalization and regularization of complex ex- 
change systems can be effective under three minimal conditions: (a) 
The formalized exchange networks must have profitable payoffs for most 
parties to the exchange. (b) Most individuals organized into collective 
units must have internalized through prior socialization the mediating 
values used to build exchange networks. And (c) those units with power 
in the exchange system must receive a level of rewards that moves them 
to seek actively the formalization of rules governing exchange relations. 

Institutions are historical products, whose norms and underlying medi- 
ating values are handed down from one generation to another, thereby 
limiting and circumscribing the kinds of indirect exchange networks 
that can emerge. Institutions exert a kind of external constraint on indi- 
viduals and various types of collective units, bending exchange processes 
to fit their prescriptions and proscriptions. Institutions thus represent 
sets of relatively stable and general norms regularizing different patterns 
of indirect and complex exchange relations among diverse social units. 

This conception of institutionalization is similar to the somewhat 
divergent formulations of both Parsons and Homans. While institutions 
represent for both thinkers the regularization through norms of interac- 
tion patterns, Parsons visualizes institutions as normative structures, 1n- 
fused with values, which allow for the patterning of interaction among 
diversely oriented and goal-seeking actors, while Homans considers insti- 


34 Ibid., pp. 273-80. 
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tutions as the formalization through norms and generalized reinforcers 
of exchange relations that ultimately have payoffs for each individual 
person involved. Despite their respective points of emphasis, however, 
both are concerned with the basic process through which norms emerge 
to facilitate the attainment of goals and rewards by social units. The 
formalization of such institutional norms is viewed by both to allow 
for expanded networks of interaction or exchange among various social 
units. Blau’s conceptualization draws from both these perspectives by 
emphasizing, in a vein similar to Homans, that institutionalized patterns 
of interaction must have payoffs for the reward-seeking individuals in- 
volved and, in a way reminiscent of Parsons, that shared values must 
exist prior to effective institutionalization of indirect exchange relations. 
In this way, Blau apparently has sought to weld exchange-theoretical 
principles to the functionalist’s concern with how values and norms 
account for the emérgence and persistence of complex social systems. 

In doing so, Blau apparently recognizes Homans’ failure to develop 
concepts that describe the various types and classes of institutionalized 
exchange systenis. In an effort to correct for this oversight, Blau develops 
a typology of institutions embracing both the substance and style of 
the Parsonian formulation. Just as Parsons employed the pattern variables 
to describe the values guiding institutionalized patterns, Blau attempts 
to classify institutions in terms of the values they appear to embody in 
their normative structure. He posits three generic types of institutions: 
(a) integrative institutions “perpetuate particularistic values, maintain so- 
cial solidarity, and preserve the distinctive character and identity of the 
social structure’’;35 (b) distributive institutions embody universalistic val- 
ues and operate to “preserve the social arrangements that have been 
developed for the production and distribution of needed social facilities, 
contributions, and rewards of various kinds’’;36 and (c) organizational 
institutions utilize values legitimating authority and serve “‘to perpetuate 
the authority and organization necessary to mobilize resources and coordi- 
nate collective effort in the pursuit of social objectives.’’37 

However, Blau also recognizes that in this form of typologizing, the 
potential is great for connoting an image of society as static and equilib- 


35 Ibid., p. 278. 

36 [bid. 

37 Ibid., p. 279. It is of interest to note that Blau implicitly defines institutions in 
terms of their functions for the social whole. While these functions are not made explicit, 
they are similar to Parsons’ requisites. For example, integrative institutions appear to 
meet needs for latency; distributive institutions, for adaptation; and organizational institu- 
tions, for integration and goal attainment. 
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rium maintaining. Thus, drawing from Homans’ recognition that institu- 
tions are accepted only as long as they have payoffs for humans’ primary 
needs and from Dahrendorf’s concern with the inherent sources of con- 
flict and change in all relations of authority, Blau stresses that all institu- 
tionalized exchange systems reveal a counterinstitutional component, 
“consisting of those basic values and ideals that have not been realized 
and have not found expression in explicit institutional forms, and which 
are the ultimate source of: social change.’’38 To the extent that these 
values remain unrealized in institutionalized exchange relations, individu- 
als who have internalized them will derive little payoff from existing 
institutional arrangements and will therefore feel deprived, seeking alter- 
natives to dominant institutions. These unrealized values, even when 
codified into an opposition ideology advocating open revolution, usually 
contain at least some of the ideals and ultimate objectives legitimated 
by the prevailing culture, indicating that institutional arrangements ‘‘con- 
tain the seeds of their potential destruction” by failing to meet all of 
the expectations of reward raised by institutionalized values. 

While Blau does not enumerate extensively the conditions leading 
to the mobilization of individuals into conflict groups, his scheme explic- 
itly denotes the source of conflict and change: counterinstitutional values 
whose failure of realization by dominant institutional arrangements create 
deprivations that, under unspecified conditions, can lead to conflict and 
change in social systems. In this way, Blau attempts to avoid the predict- 
able charges leveled against almost any form of functional analysis for 
failing to account for the sources of conflict, deviance, and change in 
social systems. Unlike the Dahrendorf model of dialectical conflict, how- 
ever, Blau’s scheme does not just assert the pervasiveness of conflict 
and change in social systems, but attempts to document how opposition 
forces, culminating in conflict and change, are created by the very pro- 
cesses that lead to the institutionalization of power in complex exchange 
systems. 

Such tendencies for complex exchange systems to generate opposition 
are explicable in terms of the basic principles of exchange.29 When 
certain mediating values are not institutionalized in a social system, ex- 
change relations will not be viewed as reciprocated by those who have 
internalized these values. Thus, in accordance with Blau’s Principle 3 
on reciprocity, the more likely are these segments of a collectivity to 
feel deprived and seek ways of retaliating against the dominant institu- 


38 Tbid., p. 279. 
89 Ibid., see chap. 12, ‘Dialectical Forces,” pp. 312-38. 
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tional arrangements which, from the perspective dictated by their values, 
have failed to reciprocate. For those who have internalized values that 
are not institutionalized, it is also likely that perceptions of fair exchange 
have been violated, leading them, in accordance with Principle 6, to 
attempt to sanction negatively those arrangements that violate alternative 
norms of fair exchange. Finally, the operation of Principles 3 and 6 in 
complex exchange systems is assured by the fact that, in accordance 
with Principle 7, in institutionalized exchange networks the balancing 
of exchange relations with some segments of a collectivity inevitably 
creates imbalances in relations with other segments, thereby violating 
norms of reciprocity and fairness and setting into motion forces of opposi- 
tion. 

Unlike direct interpersonal exchanges, however, opposition in complex 
exchange systems is between large collective units of organization, which 
in their internal dynamics reveal their own propensities for integration 
and opposition. This fact requires that the analysis of integration and 
Opposition in complex exchange networks be attuned to various levels 
of social organization. Such analysis needs to show, in particular, how 
exchange processes among macro structures, whether for integration or 
opposition, are partly influenced by the exchange processes occurring 
among their constituent substructures. 

Levels of Social Organization. To a great extent, the “dynamics 
of macro structures rests on the manifold interdependence between the 
social forces within and among their substructures.’’4° The patterns of 
interdependence among the substructures of distinguishable macro struc- 
tures are various, including: (a) joint membership by some members of 
macro structures in constituent substructures; (6) mobility of members 
between various substructures of macro structures; and (c) direct exchange 
relations among the substructures of different macro structures. 

To discern these dynamics of substructures and how they influence 
exchanges among macro structures, Blau first raises the question of what 
generic types of substructures exist, resulting in the isolation of four 
classes of substructures: categories, communities, organized coliectivities, 
and social systems. Categories refer to an attribute, such as race, sex, 
and age, that ‘‘actually governs the relations among people and their 
orientations to each other.’’41 Communities are ‘‘collectivities organized 
in given territories, which typically have their own government and geo- 
graphical boundaries that preclude their being overlapping, though every 


40 Ibid., p. 284. 
41 Ibid., p. 285. 
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community includes smaller and is part of larger territorial or- 
ganizations.’’*2 Organized collectivities are “associations of people with 
a distinctive social organization, which may range from a small informal 
friendship clique to a large bureaucratized formal organization.’’43 Social 
systems “‘consist not of the social relations in specific collectivities but 
of analytical principles or organization, such as the economy of a society 
or its political institutions.’’44 

Values mediate the processes within these various types of substruc- 
tures. ‘‘Particularistic values’ allow for each substructure to create segre- 
gating boundaries; “‘universalistic values”’ allow for differentiation of units 
with substructures; “‘legitimating values’ stabilize relations of authority; 
and “opposition values” give substructures their own internal sources 
of dialectical change. Discerning the complex relationships between the 
mediating values of substructures and those of macro structures poses 
one of the most difficult problems of analysis. On the one hand, some 
values must cut across the substructures of a macro structure if the 
latter is to remain minimally integrated; on the other hand, values of 
various substructures not only can segregate substructures from each 
other, but also generate conflict among them. Further, the relations 
among substructures involve the same basic exchange processes of attrac- 
tion, competition, and differentiation in terms of the services they can 
provide for each other. It thus becomes evident that the analysis of 
exchange networks among macro structures forces examination of the 
exchange processes of their substructures. Additionally, the relations 
among these substructures are complicated by the fact that they often 
have overlapping memberships or mobility of members between them, 
making the analysis of attraction, competition, differentiation, integra- 
tion, and opposition increasingly difficult. 

Blau simplifies the complex analytical task of examining the dynamics 
of substructures by positing that organized collectivities, especially formal 
organizations, are the most important substructures in the analysis of 
macro structures. As explicitly goal (reward) seeking structures that fre- 
quently cut across social categories and communities and that form the 
substructures of analytical social systems, they are mainly responsible 
for the dynamics of macro structures. Thus, the theoretical analysis of 
complex exchange systems among macro structures requires that primary 
attention be drawn to the relations of attraction, competition, differentia- 


<2 ibid: 
43 Ibid. 
*« Tbid. 
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tion, integration, and opposition among various types of complex organi- 
zations. In emphasizing the pivotal significance of complex organizations, 
Blau posits a particular image of society that should guide the ultimate 
construction of sociological theory. 


BLAU’S IMAGE OF SOCIETY 


Organizations in a society must typically derive rewards from each 
other, thus creating a situation in which they are both attracted to, 
and in competition with, each other. Out of this competition, hierarchical 
differentiation between successful and less successful organizations oper- 
ating in the same sphere emerges. Such differentiation usually creates 
strains toward specialization in different fields among less successful or- 
ganizations as they seek to provide particular goods and services for 
dominant organizations and each other. If such differentiation and spe- 
cialization among organizations is to provide effective means for integra- 
tion, separate political organizations must also emerge to regulate their 
exchanges. Such political organizations possess power and are viewed 
as legitimate only as long as they are considered by individuals and 
organizations to follow the dictates of shared cultural values. Typically 
political organizations are charged with several objectives: (a) regulating 
complex networks of indirect exchange by the enactment of laws; (b) 
controlling through law competition among dominant organizations, 
thereby assuring the latter of scarce resources; (c) protecting existing 
exchange networks among organizations, especially those with power, 
from encroachment on these rewards by organizations opposing the cur- 
rent distribution of resources. 

For Blau, then, it is out of the competition among organizations in 
a society that differentiation and specialization occur among macro struc- 
tures. While mediating values allow differentiation and specialization 
among organizations to occur, it is also necessary for separate political 
organizations to exist and regularize, through laws and the use of force, 
existent patterns of exchange among other organizations. Such political 
organizations will be viewed as legitimate as long as they normatively 
regulate exchanges that reflect the tenets of mediating values and protect 
the payoffs for most organizations, especially the most powerful. However, 
the existence of political authority inevitably encourages opposition move- 
ments, for now opposition groups have a clear target—the political organi- 
zations—against which to address their grievances. As long as political 
authority remains diffuse, opposition organizations can only compete 
unsuccessfully against various dominant organizations. With the legitima- 
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tion of clear-cut political organizations charged with preserving current 
patterns of organization, opposition movements can concentrate their 
energies against one organization, the political system. 

In addition to providing deprived groups with a target for their aggres- 
sions, political organizations inevitably must aggravate the deprivations 
of various segments of a population, because political control involves 
exerting constraints and distributing resources unequally. Those segments 
of the population that must bear the brunt of such constraint and unequal 
distribution usually experience an escalated sense of deprivation in terms 
of the principles of reciprocity and fair exchange which, under various 
conditions, cause their organization into a movement against the existing 
political authorities. To the extent that this organized opposition forces 
redistribution of rewards, other segments of the population are likely 
to feel constrained and deprived, leading them to organize into an opposi- 
tion movement. These facts indicate that the organization of political 
authority assures that, in accordance with Principle 7, attempts to balance 
one set of exchange relations among organizations throws into imbalance 
other exchange relations, causing the formation of opposition organiza- 
tions. Thus, built into the structure of political authority in a society 
are inherent forces of opposition that give society a dialectical and dy- 
namic character. 

Echoing the assumptions of Dahrendorf and Coser, Blau conceptual- 
izes opposition as representing ‘‘a regenerative force that interjects new 
vitality into a social structure and becomes the basis of social re- 
organization.”’*® However, the extent to which opposition can result in 
dramatic social change is limited by several counterforces inhering in 
patterns of organization in complex exchange systems among 
organizations:*® (2) The interdependence of the majority of organizations 
upon each other for rewards gives each a vested interest in the status 
quo, thus providing strong resistance to opposition organizations. (5) 
Dominant organizations that have considerable power to bestow rewards 
on other organizations independently of political organizations have a 
particularly strong vested interest in existing arrangements, thereby assur- 
ing their resistance to change-oriented organizations. (c) By virtue of 
controlling the distribution of valued resources, both dominant and politi- 
cal organizations are in a strategic position to make necessary concessions 
to opposition groups, thereby diffusing their effective organization. (d) 


45 Ibid., p. 301. Such a position is inevitable in light of Blau’s explicitly stated belief 
that “our society is in need of fundamental reforms” (Blau, “Dialectical Sociology,’ 


p. 184). 
46 Blau, “Dialectical Sociology,” p. 187; Blau, Exchange and Power, pp. 301-9. 
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Opposition movements must overcome the internalization of values by 
the majority; and without control of the means of socialization, their 
ideological call for organization is likely to fall on unsympathetic ears. 
(e) Societies composed of exchange networks ainong complex organiza- 
tions typically reveal high levels of social mobility up the organizational 
hierarchy, thus increasing the difficulties involved in organizing a stable 
constituency.*7 

In reviewing Blau’s analysis of exchanges among organizations in a 
society, it is evident that he has attempted to cast many of the assump- 
tions and propositions of Parsons, Dahrendorf, and Coser into an ex- 
change perspective that extends Homans’ insights beyond the analysis 
of individuals. In discussing the development of exchange systems among 
organizations, and the emergence of political authority, Blau focuses 
on the institutionalization of relations among what Parsons termed social 
systems. The fact that such institutionalization rests upon the internaliza- 
tion of shared values and that institutional patterns can be typologized 
in terms of the dominance of various clusters of values further underscores 
Blau’s analytical debt to Parsons. In contrast with Parsons’ less explicit 
analysis, Blau’s analysis is concerned with mechanisms of social change. 
Embracing Marx’s and Dahrendorf’s assumptions of the dialectical forces 
of opposition inherent in all micro and macro relations of power and 
authority, Blau visualizes the source of conflict as lying in the unbalanced 
exchange relations, violating norms of reciprocity and fairness, which 
are inevitable concomitants of some organizations having a disproportion- 
ate hold upon valued resources. 

Blau does not enumerate as explicitly as did either Marx or Dahrendorf 
the conditions leading to the organization of opposition (‘‘conflict groups” 
for Dahrendorf and “class” for Marx). But his debt to Marx’s insightful 
analysis (see Chapter 6) is evident in his analysis on how levels of depriva- 
tion are influenced by (a) the degree of ecological concentration and 
the capacity to communicate among the deprived, (b) the capacity to 
codify an opposition ideology, (c) the degree of social solidarity among 
the deprived, and (d) the degree to which opposition organization 1s 
politicized and directed against the political organizations. Furthermore, 
Blau’s incorporation of Dahrendorf’s key propositions is shown in his 
recognition that the capacity of the deprived segments of a population 
to organize opposition is affected by such variables as the rate of social 
mobility, the capacity of dominant groups to make strategic concessions, 
and the number of cross-cutting conflicts resulting from multigroup afhli- 


47 However, Blau recognizes that high rates of mobility in a society can also increase 
the sense of relative deprivation of those who are denied opportunities for advancement— 
thereby making them likely constituents of an opposition organization. 
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ations. Finally, although Blau does not develop his argument extensively, 
he clearly has followed Simmel’s and Coser’s lead in emphasizing that 
conflict and opposition are regenerative forces in societies, which “‘consti- 
tute countervailing forces against . . . institutional rigidities, rooted in 
vested powers as well as traditional values, and. . . [which] are essential 
for speeding social change.’’48 

In sum, then, Blau has offered a most varied “‘image of society.” By 
incorporating—albeit in an unsystematic manner—the fruitful leads of 
sociology’s other dominant conceptual perspectives, Blau has indeed of- 
fered a suggestive theoretical “‘prolegomenon” that can serve as a guide 
to more explicit theoretical formulations. Despite its suggestiveness, the 
scheme presents analytical problems that must eventually be resolved. 
While Blau’s solutions are certainly more elegant than Homans’ formative 
efforts, several serious problems with the scheme remain. 


CRITICISMS OF BLAU’S EXCHANGE PERSPECTIVE 


Blau’s theoretical scheme has been subjected to relatively few criti- 
cisms, especially when compared with the controversy generated by Ho- 
mans’ exchange perspective. Part of the reason for this dearth of critical 
review stems from the fact that, in synthesizing into an exchange perspec- 
tive previously diverse theoretical traditions, Blau offers something for 
everyone.*? For the functionalist, Blau offers the concept of mediating 
values, types of institutions, and the counterpart of mechanisms of sociali- 
zation and control that operate to maintain macro social wholes. For 
the conflict theorist, Blau presents a dialectical-conflict perspective em- 
phasizing the inevitable forces of opposition in relations of power and 
authority. For those concerned with interactions among individuals, 
Blau’s analysis of elementary exchange processes places considerable em- 
phasis on the actions of people in interaction. And, for the critic of 
Homans’ reductionism, Blau provides an insightful portrayal of exchanges 
among emergent social structures which leaves the integrity of sociological 
theorizing intact. 

In offering a theoretical resting place for the major perspectives in 
sociology, Blau has perhaps provided a clue about how sociological theoriz- 
ing should proceed: Rather than becoming bogged down in controversies 


48 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 302. 

49 For examples of the few criticisms of Blau’s work, see M. J. Mulkay, ““A Conceptual 
Elaboration of Exchange Theory: Blau,” in his Functionalism, Exchange, Theoretical 
Strategy (New York: Schocken Books, 1971), especially pp. 206-12; Percy S. Cohen, 
Modern Sociological Theory (New York: Basic Books, 1968), pp. 123-27; and Anthony 
Heath, “Economic Theory and Sociology: A Critique of P. M. Blau’s “Exchange and 
Power in Social Life,’ ’’ Sociology 2 (September 1968): 273-92. 
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and debates among proponents of various schools, it is much wiser to 
incorporate the useful concepts and assumptions of diverse perspectives 
into one theoretical prolegomenon describing how and why patterns 
of social organization emerge, persist, change, and break down. However, 
in offering this alternative to continued debate, Blau has left a number 
of theoretical issues unresolved. These issues are obscured by the insight- 
fulness of his synthesis, and yet their resolution constitutes a critical 
“next step” in his theoretical strategy. 

The Issue of Tautology. At the very outset of his presentation, 
Blau suggests that in limiting his definition of exchange to relations in 
which rewards are expected and forthcoming, his perspective can avoid 
charges of tautology. Furthermore, if a theoretical perspective allows 
for the formulation of testable hypotheses, it is not tautologous. For 
ultimately “the question of whether the theoretical principles are tautolo- 
gous depends upon the possibility of inferring empirically testable hypoth- 
eses from them, and some operational hypotheses will be inferred to 
illustrate that this possibility exists’ (italics added).5° However, Blau’s 
consistent lack of logical rigor in making empirical inferences from more 
abstract exchange principles does not obviate the potential for tautology, 
for without clear-cut use of /ogical rules of inference, empirical hypotheses 
cannot be considered to have been derived from a theory.>! Thus, the 
theory has not necessarily been vindicated against charges of tautology, 
since the empirical hypotheses illustrating instances of nontautology do 
not bear the necessary logical connections to the theory. 

Blau’s disclaimers aside, the issue of tautology in exchange theory 
hinges on the question of whether the value of rewards is conceptualized 
and measured independently of the activities that value is supposed to 
regulate. As was emphasized in the last chapter, Homans failed to provide 
such independently defined concepts and empirical indicators of these 
concepts. However, Blau’s scheme reveals a more elegant solution to 
the problem, for he attempts to define generic types of rewards—money, 
approval, esteem, and compliance—in terms of their value for participants 
to an exchange.®2 By analytically distinguishing classes of rewards, it is 


50 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 6. 


51 For an interesting discussion of logical rules of inference, see Karl Popper, “Why 
Are the Calculi of Logic and Arithmetic Applicable to Reality,” in his Conjectures 
and Refutations: The Growth of Scientific Knowledge (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963), 
pp. 201-14. 


52 Homans makes these distinctions in his discussion of empirical phenomena. For 
example, chap. 14 on “Status, Conformity, and Innovation,” in Social Behavior, employs 
a similar set of distinctions. Unlike Blau’s scheme, such distinctions are made after 
analysis of data and are not considered to constitute generic types of rewards that can 
be incorporated into abstract corollaries to his axioms. 
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more likely that reward will be defined independently of the activities 
to be influenced by rewards. In Blau’s scheme, such is especially likely 
to be the case, since he attempts to define generic types of institutional 
activities—integrative, distributive, and organizational—in various ge- 
neric types of social units—categories, communities, organized collectivi- 
ties, and social systems. While he does not develop the abstract theoretical 
statements describing what type of rewards in what type of social units 
will influence what type of institutional activities, the potential for per- 
forming this difficult, but critical, theoretical task remains. In fact, instead 
of illustrating with examples his implicit exchange principles as they 
apply to various types of institutionalized relations in various social con- 
texts, Blau could have more profitably devoted his effort to linking explic- 
itly his exchange principles to abstract theoretical statements on the 
relationship among different types of rewards for various types of activities 
in diverse types of social settings. When this difficult analytical task is 
performed, the problem of tautology will be greatly reduced. It is perhaps 
the difficulty of this task that has kept sociological theorists from embrac- 
ing more enthusiastically Blau’s suggestive lead. 

Bridging the Micro-Macro Gap. One of the most important analyti- 
cal problems facing sociological theorizing revolves around the questions: 
To what extent are structures and processes at micro and macro levels 
of social organization subject to analysis by the same concepts and to 
description by the same sociological laws? At what levels of sociological 
organization do emergent properties require use of additional concepts 
and description in terms of their own unique social laws? In what ways 
are groups, organizations, communities, or social systems similar and 
different? These questions are extremely troublesome for sociological 
theorizing and constitute one of its most enduring problems. Blau has 
attempted to resolve this problem in several ways: (2) by assuming that 
the basic exchange processes of attraction, competition, differentiation, 
integration, and opposition occur at all levels of social organization; (5) 
by explicating general exchange principles, incorporating abstract ex- 
change concepts, that can account for the unfolding of these processes 
at all levels of organization; (c) by enumerating additional concepts, 
such as mediating values and institutionalization, to account for emergent 
phencmena at increasingly macro levels of social organization; and (d) 
by classifying the generic types of organization——categories, communities, 
organized collectivities, and social systems—which denote different levels 
of organization, requiring somewhat different concepts for explication 
of their operation. 

Such an effort constitutes a useful beginning to bridging the micro- 
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macro analytical gap that exists in sociological theorizing. However, a 
number of problems remain; and it is to their resolution that efforts 
to improve upon Blau’s scheme should be directed. First, Blau defines 
organized collectivities so broadly that they include phenomena ranging 
from small groups to complex organizations. It is likely that the concepts 
and theoretical generalizations appropriate to the small primary group, 
the secondary group, a crowd, a social movement, a small organization, 
and a large corporate bureaucracy will be somewhat different. Surely 
there are emergent properties of social organization in a spectrum ranging 
from a small group to a complex organization. In fact, aside from the 
study of community, most subfields in sociology fall within Blau’s category 
of organized collectivity. Thus, Blau has not resolved the problem of 
emergent properties; rather it has been defined away with an excessively 
broad category that subsumes most of the emergent properties of interest 
to sociologists. 

Second, the delineation of additional concepts to account for differ- 
ences in level of organizations only highlights the micro-macro gap with- 
out providing a sense of what concepts are needed to understand 
increasingly macro levels of social organization. What Blau does is to 
assert that there are certainly elementary exchange processes which occur 
at macro levels of organization and which require the addition of the 
concept mediating values if these emergent levels of organization are 
to be understood. But such an analysis begs the key question: When 
and at what levels of organization do such concepts become critical? 
Among dyads? Triads? Primary groups? Secondary groups? Small organi- 
zations? Large organizations? To phrase the issue differently, at what 
point do what kinds of values, operating in accordance with what laws, 
become analytically significant? Blau simply says that at some point medi- 
ating values become critical, and he thereby avoids answering the theoreti- 
cally interesting question. 

Third, as we have already emphasized, Blau’s presentation of exchange 
concepts and their incorporation into exchange principles is vague. Much 
of the analysis in this chapter has attempted to make more explicit 
the implicit exchange principles employed in his analysis. Without ex- 
plicit statements of the exchange laws that cut across levels of organiza- 
tion, Blau fails to address an issue that he claims to be of great significance 
in the opening pages of his major work. 


The problem is to derive the social processes that govern the complex 
structures of communities and societiés from the simpler processes that 
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pervade the daily intercourse among individuals and their interpersonal 
relations [emphasis added}.53 


To make such derivations, it is necessary to formulate explicitly the 
laws from which derivations from simpler to more complex structures 
are to be made. Too often, Blau hides behind the fact that, to use his 
words, his “‘intent is not to present a systematic theory of social structure; 
it is more modest than that.’>4 Yet, even in its “modesty,” Blau has 
synthesized diverse theoretical traditions into a suggestive exchange per- 
spective. And while he has, in recent years, moved away from this perspec- 
tive, it continues to guide exchange theoretic efforts. 


53 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 2. 
54 [bid. 
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THE FUTURE OF EXCHANGE 
THEORY: R. M. EMERSON’S 
ALTERNATIVE 


THE APPEAL OF EXCHANGE THEORY 


The Eclectic Appeal of Exchange Theory 


Exchange theory has gained wide appeal in sociological theorizing.? 
Much of this appeal stems from its capacity to incorporate diverse intel- 
lectual traditions. Exchange theory, for example, draws from utilitarian- 
ism and economics, psychological behaviorism, dialectical conflict theory, 
and even functionalism. Much as Talcott Parsons’ early synthesis in 
The Structure of Social Action of diverse scholars and traditions fell 
upon sympathetic ears, so contemporary exchange theory has found a 
large and receptive audience.? By viewing actors as decision makers who 
seek rewards, and yet who also organize themselves into complex exchange 
structures rife with imbalance and potential conflict, exchange theory 
has something for everyone. For the behaviorist, it offers a view of the 


1 It would be difficult to list all of the exchange perspectives that have been developed 
over the last decades. In addition to the perspectives of Blau and Homans, the most 
important, I feel, include J. Thibault and H. H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups 
(New York: Wiley, 1959); J. S. Coleman, “Foundations for a Theory of Collective 
Decisions,” American Journal of Sociology 71 (1966):615—27; A. Kuhn, Unified Social 
Science: A System-Based Introduction (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1975); and 
R. M. Emerson, “‘Exchange Theory, Parts I and II,” in J. Berger, M. Zelditch and B. 
Anderson, eds., Sociological Theories in Progress, vol. 2 (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1972). 
There are several important secondary analyses of exchange theory. See, for example, 
J. K. Chadwick-Jones, Social Exchange Theory: Its Structure and Influence in Social 
Psychology (London: Academic Press, 1976); M. J. Mulkay, Functionalism Exchange 
and Theoretical Strategy (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971); R. L. Simpson, 
Theories of Social Exchange (Morristown, N.J.: General Learning Press, 1972). 


2 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937). 
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world as operating in terms of the principle of reinforcement. For the 
economically-inclined analyst, it presents a vision of human action and 
organization as exchanges of utility, or value. For conflict theorists, the 
emphasis on power and dialectics affirms their vision of the social world. 
And for functionalists, there is a strong emphasis on the process of 
institutionalization and the patterning of social relations. 


The Strategic Appeal of Exchange Theory 


Another source of the appeal of exchange theory resides in the theoreti- 
cal strategy offered by such thinkers as Homans and Blau. Each presents 
basic principles from which additional principles can be derived as analysis 
moves from simple to complex structures. By viewing patterns of social 
organization as guided by a relatively few laws or principles, hope for 
a rigorous, deductive science of society is rekindled—a science that emu- 
lates the more respected hard sciences. 


The Substantive Appeal of Exchange Theory 


Still another source of exchange theory’s appeal comes from the sub- 
stantive vision of social organization that it connotes. In both Blau’s 
and Homans’ analyses, patterns of social organization are constructed 
from basic exchange processes. And while the increased complexity of 
emerging social patterns requires that new concepts be introduced into 
the exchange perspective, the basic exchange principles remain unaltered. 

Homans’ Substantive Imagery. Homans visualizes the elaboration 
of structure to occur in the following manner: Individuals with valued 
resources invest their resources in new social relations which bring them 
a return on their investment, while providing rewards for those who 
have been drawn into these new social relations. New patterns of organiza- 
tion create the potential for increased rewards, since with organization 
more can be accomplished and greater resources can be secured. For 
example, people can farm more productively and efhciently; they can 
conquer others; and they can do many other activities to increase their 
rewards. At some point, organization begins to employ “‘secondary rein- 
forcers,” such as money, resulting in a situation where activities can 
be more precisely coordinated. It is now possible to establish exact ex- 
change ratios for different activities. With money, people can more read- 
ily exchange with each other because they do not have to negotiate 
over less precise rewards such as power and esteem, but over rewards 
measured in terms of money. 
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FIGURE 13-1 


Homans’ Image of Social Organization 
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Norms also facilitate the growth of organizational complexity. They 
allow for specification of expectations for actors, thereby regularizing 
exchange relations and eliminating much time-consuming bargaining. 

With generalized reinforcers and explicit rules, enforcement of norms 
becomes necessary in complex exchange systems. Thus, specialized units 
of social control emerge to regulate social affairs. And with secondary 
reinforcers, clear norms, and enforcement capacities, even more complex 
patterns of social organization can be elaborated. 

It is through these processes, then, that social organization is con- 
structed. Yet there is an inherent dialectic in these processes. Homans 
assumes that humans have primary needs which are often at variance 
with the rewards that elaborated social structures are able to provide. 
If other individuals or organizations can provide new rewards that meet 
these unfulfilled needs, then new paths of social organizationan are likely 
to be followed—paths that may come into conflict with existing social 
patterns. 

This image of social organization is diagrammed in Figure 13-1. As 
we underscore in the figure, Homans visualizes social structure as elabo- 
rated through a series of stages, with organization at one stage providing 
the base for even more elaborate patterns of social organization. At 


3 See George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms, rev. ed., (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974), chap. 16. 
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some point, when primary needs of people are no longer met, new pro- 
cesses of elaboration are initiated as opposition groups form to challenge 
and change dominant social patterns. Such an image contains elements 
of utilitarian economics, behaviorism, and dialectical conflict theory— 
underscoring the eclectic appeal of exchange imagery. 

Blau’s Substantive Imagery. Blau appears to accept the general im- 
age of society provided by Homans. He recognizes, of course, that this 
image is vague and in need of considerable specification. For this reason, 
Blau addresses a number of issues: (1) What types of reinforcers are 
there? An answer to this question can enable analysts to specify Homans’ 
vague notions of “‘secondary’” and “generalized” reinforcers. (2) How 
is power and control implicated in the elaboration of social patterns? 
An answer to this question can make less vague Homans’ imprecise 
vision of “‘social control’ by specialized subunits. (3) In what ways are 
cultural components, such as values and norms, involved in regulating 
the elaboration of complex exchange relations? An answer to this question 
can help theorists specify in ways never done by Homans the manner 
in which different cultural components operate to facilitate, or hinder, 
exchange relations. (4) What types of structures are elaborated from 
exchange relations? An answer to this query can remove the vagueness 
from Homans’ notions of “‘sub-institution,” “institutional,” “institutional 
piles,” and “civilization.” (5) And, finally, what is the nature of the 
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FIGURE 13-2 
Blau’s Image of Social Organization 
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dialectic in human affairs? Is it only a conflict between humans’ primary 
needs and the capacities of elaborated social structures to provide only 
certain rewards? Or are there built-in sources for perceived deprivations 
in all complex exchange relations? Answers to these inquiries can allow 
for examination of the inherent sources of imbalance and change in 
elaborated social structures. 

It is because of his concern with these unanswered questions that 
Blau appears to have begun his substantive analysis of human organiza- 
tion. Blau’s model on the elaboration of social structure is more detailed 
than Homans’ and places considerable emphasis on norms and values, 
power, differentiation, integration, and conflict among varying types of 
social units. The basic social process is conceptualized as a more explicit 
series of stages: attraction, exchange, competition for power, differentia- 
tion, integration, and opposition.4 Values and norms regulate these pro- 
cesses by influencing what is rewarding, what actors will find attractive 
in each other, what forms the competition for power will assume, and 
what cultural components will be used to either legitimate power differen- 
tials or to codify opposition groupings. 

Once patterns of social organization are created out of elementary 
exchange processes, the organizations themselves become the actors in 
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4See Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life (New York: Wiley, 1967). 
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the exchange. In describing these exchanges, Blau devotes most of his 
effort to specifying the values and norms that will affect the flow of 
the attraction, exchange, competition, differentiation, and opposition 
process. 

Human social structure is thus viewed as exchange relations among 
different types of social units, the most important of which are “‘organized 
collectives” which become differentiated in terms of power and which 
reveal vacillating patterns of legitimation and opposition. Blau’s imagery 
is delineated in Figure 13-2. 

This kind of imagery is appealing to a variety of theoretical perspec- 
tives. It addresses the issues that most concerned Parsons and other 
functionalists: How does structure become built up and institutionalized? 
And what is the place of ideas or cultural symbols in legitimating patterns 
of social organization? It maintains the basic dynamic of utilitarian eco- 
nomics and psychological reinforcement theories: Individual humans, 
and collective actors like complex organizations, pursue lines of conduct 
in an effort to receive rewards. And it emphasizes the consequences of 
differences in power. When distributed unequally, power is a resource 
which creates pressures for perpetual conflict and change. 

As appealing as this strategy is, it presents a number of severe difficul- 
ties. We have alluded to these in the discussion of the emergence of 
exchange theory as well as in the more detailed review of Homans’ 
and Blau’s work. The future of exchange theory resides in the resolution 
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of these difficulties; and hence, we should review these problems and 
explore potential solutions. 


THE THEORETICAL PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE THEORY 


Logical Problems: ‘The Issue of ‘Tautology 


The propositions of exchange theories run the risk of becoming tautolo- 
gies. This issue boils down to the question: How are the values of actors 
to be defined and measured independently of the behaviors that they 
supposedly influence? For example, how is it known what people value? 
Answer: By observing their behaviors. In such a case, values are inferred 
from behavior, with the result that values are not defined or measured 
independently of the behaviors that they influence. Propositions with 
value or reward and behavior or actions as their key variables can thus 
become tautologies. 

The problem of tautology involves more than the measurement issue, 
however. It is often the case that value or reward, on the one hand, 
and behavior, on the other, are not defined independently from each 
other. Reward or value is often defined as gratification-producing, or 
punishment-avoiding, behavior. Behavior is then defined as reward-seek- 
ing, or punishment-avoiding, responses to stimuli. Rarely is the tautology 
this obvious, but there is a tendency for the concepts of exchange proposi- 
tions to be defined in terms of each other. 

There have been a number of attempts to resolve this issue. Homans’ 
effort at a solution was reviewed earlier, and thus his argument will be 
briefly recapitulated, and then other arguments will be examined. 

Homans’ Solution. All of Homans’ axioms, as was noted earlier, 
are definitional tautologies. Value is defined as the degree of reward 
and action is defined as reward-seeking behavior. Homans acknowledges 
this circularity, but defends it with the following argument: While va/ue 
and action are defined in terms of each other, independent indicators 
of value and action can be found as deductions from the tautologous 
axioms to the empirical world are performed. But as we noted earlier, 
precise deductions and clear operational definitions for value and action 
must be developed if this solution is to prove viable. Homans himself 
never reveals the necessary rigor in his deductions, but he has at least 
presented theorists with one possible solution to the problem of tautology. 

Blau’s Solution. Blau skirts around the issue of tautology. He pre- 
sents two kinds of arguments. One simply states that the tautological 
nature of value and action is a problematic fact of social life, not just 
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a methodological or logical problem. Blau is thus arguing that in real 
life, values and actions are connected to each other and this is a substan- 
tive fact of human action. This fact may make theories of human action 
and organization difhcult to develop, but it is, nonetheless, a substantive 
constraint imposed by the nature of humans. Unfortunately, Blau does 
not develop fully the implications of his argument. If action and value 
are substantively inseparable, then theoretical propositions should not 
attempt to separate them. -If value and action constitute a substantive 
unit, then they should be treated as such. 

Blau’s other attempt at resolving the issue of tautology revolves around 
limiting just what constitutes social exchange. Blau believes that by limit- 
ing the definition of social exchange “‘to those actions that are contingent 
on rewarding reactions from others and that cease when these expected 
reactions are not forthcoming,” the problem of tautology is obviated.® 
Without the capacity to measure specific quantities of rewards from 
others, it is not possible to measure actions of one person independently 
of the rewards received from another. For example, an action on the 
part of a person that does not reveal measurable rewards from others 
is not, in Blau’s eyes, a social exchange. A person who gives a gift without 
expectation of any reward in return is not involved in social exchange. 
Blau excludes such actions because the problem of tautology becomes 
severe, since the only way to explain the gift-giver’s actions is to say: 
“The gift is given because the person finds gift-giving rewarding.” Such 
a statement is a tautology, because the values of the gift-giver can only 
be inferred from the actions of gift-giving. 

Thus, Blau provides for a more limited definition of social exchange 
than does Homans. Exchange exists only when actions are directed toward 
receiving measurable rewards from others. Such a strategy, however, 
does not completely eliminate the problem of tautology. Actions are 
still defined as reward-seeking behaviors; and value is defined as that 
which bestows gratification on actions. Blau must then resort to Homans’ 
solution to the problem: At the abstract level, propositions with value 
and action as the key variables are tautologies which will be obviated 
when deductions to specific empirical cases are made. Once at the empiri- 
cal level, actions and reward can be measured independently of each 
other, and hence, the problem of tautology is eliminated. 

The Methodological Chauvinism Solution. Much of the contro- 
versy surrounding the issue of tautology centers on the question of mea- 
surement. How are values to be measured independently of actions? 


5 Blau, Exchange and Power, p. 6. 
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Blau and Homans have seemingly given up trying to define action and 
value in totally nontautologous ways, and instead, have emphasized the 
importance of independent measurement of these two variables. This 
solution presupposes that the concepts in exchange theory cannot be 
defined, in the abstract, independently from each other. It also assumes 
that it is necessary, in the present, to have measures of key concepts 
in a theory. Both of these presumptions can, from one point of view, 
be questioned. 

In regard to the definitional issue, it would seem that nontautologous 
definitions can be developed. For example, Meeker has noted that value 
is a part of a person’s cognitive structure and can be defined indepen- 
dently of that person’s overt action.® It can be defined, for purposes 
of illustration, as a series of cognitive orientations which establish what 
people will perceive as gratifying and ungratifying. Action can then be 
defined as overt behavior of a person. In this illustration, action and 
value are not defined in terms of each other, and thus, the definitions 
are not tautologous. 

The issue then turns on the question of measurement. Can value 
and action, as defined above, be measured independently? It would seem 
possible, at least in principle, to develop separate measures of cognitions 
and overt behavior. But even if measurement of cognitions independently 
of the behavior influenced by these cognitions proves difficult, is this a 
theoretical or methodological problem? Is this a problem with the theory 
or is it a problem of inadequate methodologies? The history of science 
reveals many instances where measurement of key concepts—for exam- 
ple, many of those in Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity—had to wait 
for improved methodologies. 

Social sciences tend to be dominated by a concern with measurement 
techniques. Such concern is, of course, a reaction against the highly 
speculative, and suspect, arm chair theorizing of the past. And yet, an 
overconcern with measurement could conceivably hinder the develop- 
ment of abstract theory, since if a concept cannot be measured by today’s 
limited methodologies, its utility is considered minimal. Such methodo- 
logical chauvinism could account for many of the problems perceived 
to exist for exchange theory. 

Emerson’s Exchange Unit Solution. Richard Emerson has sought 
to bypass the issue of tautology by viewing exchange relations between 


6B. F. Meeker, “Decisions and Exchange,” American Sociological Review 36 (June 


1971): 485-95. 
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two or more actors as a unit.? Rather than viewing each actor as a 
unit, the social relationship that they form becomes the unit of sociologi- 
cal analysis. Questions about each actor’s values become less central in 
such a scheme, because attention is focused on the relationship between 
actors who exchange resources. 

This line of argument, of course, abandons explanation in terms of 
an individual actor’s values. The emphasis is on the ratio of rewards 
exchanged among actors and on how this ratio shifts or stabilizes over 
the course of the exchange relationship. Propositions thus focus on ex- 
plaining the variables outside the actors in the broader context of the 
social relationship that might influence the ratio of rewards in a given 
social relationship. Thus, behavior is no longer the dependent variable 
in propositions, but rather it is the exchange relationship that becomes 
the variable to be explained. The theorist now seeks to discover laws 
which help account for particular types of exchange units. These laws 
do not make reference to the values of the actors involved but to variables 
in the social environment which will influence the ratio of rewards ex- 
changed in a given social relationship. 

Traditional exchange theory will seek to explain why a person enters 
into an exchange relationship in terms of that person’s values. But if 
the relationship is the unit of analysis, then the question of why the 
individual enters the relationship is no longer of prime concern. The 
fact is that the individual has entered a relationship and is willing to 
exchange rewards with another. When this exchange relationship among 
actors becomes the unit of analysis, Emerson argues, theory seeks to 
discover what events could effect variations in the entire unit, not in 
the individual behaviors of actors. For example, in a hypothetical ex- 
change, person A gives esteem and respect to person B in return for 
advice. With the A,B relationship as the unit of analysis, the question 
is not what made either A or B enter the relationship. Answers to such 
a question take theory into A’s and B’s cognitive structure and thereby 
increase the probability of tautologous propositions. Rather, since the 
A.B unit already exists as an entity, theoretical questions should focus 
on what events would influence the ratio of esteem and advice exchanged 
in the A,B unit. 

This vision of social exchange develops the implications of Blau’s 
assertion that the reciprocal giving and receiving of rewards among actors 


7 Richard Emerson, ‘Social Exchange Theory” in Alex Inkeles and Neil J. Smelser, 
eds., Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 2 (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, 1976), pp. 335- 
62. 
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is the defining characteristic of exchange. Moreover, it also follows Blau’s 
recognition that value and action are, in actual social life, often fused 
and meshed together. Rather than attempt to separate them and run 
the risk of tautologous statements, Emmerson argues that it makes more 
conceptual sense to view social relationships among actors exchanging 
rewards as the unit of exchange theory. Attention then shifts to the 
properties of the unit, per se, not those of the actors comprising the 
unit. And in this way, the problem of defining and measuring values 
and behaviors independently from each other is bypassed. 

In sum, then, it is possible to view a variety of arguments developed 
to obviate the problem of tautology. As long as the major independent 
variable of exchange theory—value—is difficult to separate from the 
principal dependent variable—behavior—the problem of tautology will 
continue to surface in exchange theory. To a very great extent, the 
future of exchange theory hinges upon how this conceptual problem is 
resolved. Other problems, such as the issue of ad hoc explanation, are 
less severe. Moreover, resolution of the problem of tautology can obviate 
most of these other problems. The solutions that we have discussed in 
this section, have not silenced the critics however. Thus, it is likely 
that the issue of tautology will continue to haunt exchange theory. 


Substantive Problems: The Metaphorical Image of Society 


Exchange theory in sociology is a curious mixture of abstract theoretical 
principles and vague images of human organization. Much of this vague- 
ness stems from a chronic issue in sociological theorizing: micro versus 
macro theory. How are micro processes among individual actors related 
to macro processes among collective or corporate actors, and vice versa? 
Parsons’ The Social System represented one of the first efforts to analyze 
the process of institutionalization from small groups of individuals to 
more complex collectivities.8 All were viewed as social systems and all 
could be anlyzed in terms of the mechanisms integrating culture, person- 
ality, and social systems (see Chapter 3). Parsons’ subsequent elaboration 
of his scheme similarly represented an effort to employ the same concepts, 
or system of concepts, for analyzing simple and complex social patterns. 

The initial appeal of the Parsonsian scheme soon vanished in the 
face of criticisms from conflict sociology, which has rarely addressed 
the issue of micro versus macro phenomena. And it is in this context 
that exchange theory has found its appeal; it offers a common set of 


8 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: Free Press, 1951). 
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principles or laws for analyzing both individual and collective actions. 
Despite their varying orientations, its proponents appear united in the 
presumption that basically the same processes, describable in terms of 
a relatively small set of laws, operate at all levels of social organization. 
Unfortunately, as is evident for both Homans’ and Blau’s schemes, these 
principles are virtually abandoned as analysis moves further and further 
away from direct exchanges among particular individuals. Homans, as 
was noted in Chapter 11, simply defines away as givens most of the 
complexities introduced by macro social organization when constructing 
explanations, or he abandons all systematic efforts to use his principles 
when presenting his conceptual orgy on how complex social forms are 
elaborated (see Figure 13-1). Blau is somewhat more precise, but since 
he never intended to enumerate principles but only to provide a concep- 
tual prolegomenon, he merely develops series of categories for visualizing 
complex exchanges among collective or corporate actors (see Figure 13-— 
BY. 

In the end, these exchange perspectives are as suggestive and imprecise 
as Parsons’ model is imputed to be. We can observe a lack of precision 
in the definition of social structure and on how social structure becomes 
elaborated. Concepts such as institutional piles, civilizations, and orga- 
nized collectivities do not define social structure, nor do they indicate 
its varying properties as it increases in complexity. The image of social 
organization communicated is thus metaphorical. It connotes, but does 
not delineate how clearly-defined structural properties of complex social! 
patterns operate under exchange principles. As we have underscored 
in Figures 13—] and 13-2, the substantive image of social organization 
presented in these models is not focused. 

The future of exchange theory, therefore, depends not only on resolv- 
ing the logical problem of tautology, but also on developing a more 
focused image of the patterns of social organization that are to be ex- 
plained by nontautologous principles. At present, of course, no theoretical 
perspective in sociology can come close to resolving these problems. 
But the future of exchange theory, as well as all theoretical perspectives 
in sociology, hinges upon dealing more effectively with these issues. 

Homans’ and Blau’s schemes do not address the issue of tautology 
or the problem of defining and analyzing social structure nonmetaphori- 
cally. They have offered, however, important beginnings. Further devel- 
opment of the exchange perspective now appears to have shifted to a 
somewhat different theoretical strategy which borrows the early insights 
of Homans and Blau, as well as the ideas of other pioneers of the perspec- 
tive, and has used these to develop a perspective which can more effec- 
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tively deal with the issue of tautology and the problem of developing 
a more focused image of social organization. Thus, before closing this 
discussion on the future of exchange theory, the broad contours of this 
alternative theoretical strategy should be outlined. 


EXCHANGE NETWORK ANALYSIS: RICHARD EMERSON 


Richard Emerson’s exchange theoretic strategy is less vulnerable to 
the logical and substantive problems that have plagued this orientation.9 
The future of exchange theory may rest on the further execution of 
E'merson’s strategy for developing a more viable form of exchange theoriz- 
ing. 

Much like Homans, Emerson begins with a discussion of psychological 
behaviorism. His purpose is to extract basic concepts and principles of 
operant psychology which are useful in analyzing more complex social 
patterns. Unlike Homans, however, Emerson does not stop theoretical 
efforts once basic reinforcement principles are isolated. As was noted 
in the discussion of his scheme, Homans tended to define away the 
complexities of social structure by viewing them as givens and then to 
reconcile in an ad hoc and ex post facto manner psychological axioms 
and empirical generalizations. And as we noted earlier in this chapter, 
when Homans does address the sociological question of how patterns 
of social organization are created, maintained, and changed, he becomes 
metaphorical and abandons even the illusion of logical rigor in favor 
of what he termed an intellectual orgy. 

In contrast, Emerson’s strategy involves a careful analysis of the logic 
of operant psychology, a selective borrowing of concepts and principles 
and, most important, an extension of these principles that allows for a 
less metaphorical analysis of the complexity of social organization. His 
efforts represent, of course, only a tentative beginning. And perhaps 
more important than the present state of his theory is the strategy it 


9 Emerson’s perspective is best stated in his ““Exchange Theory, Part I: A Psychological 
Basis for Social Exchange” and “Exchange Theory, Part II: Exchange Relations and 
Network Structures” in Berger, Zelditch, and Anderson, Sociological Theories, pp. 38— 
87. Earlier empirical work which provided the initial impetus to, or the empirical support 
of, this theoretical perspective include: ‘‘Power-Dependence Relations,’ American Socio- 
logical Review 17 (February 1962): 31-41; ‘“Power-Dependence Relations: Two Experi- 
ments,’ Sociometry 27 (September 1964): 282-98; John F. Stolte and Richard M. 
Emerson, “Structural Inequality: Position and Power in Network Structures,” m Robert 
Hamblin, ed., Behavioral Theory in Sociology (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 
1977). Other more conceptual works include ““Operant Psychology and Exchange The- 
ory” in Burgess and Bushell, eds., Behavioral Sociology (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969) and “Social Exchange Theory” in Inkeles and Smelser, Annual Review. 
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personifies. We will thus concentrate on delineating the strategy’s poten- 
tial rather than on its substantive accomplishments. 


The Overall Strategy 


Emerson begins by enumerating the basic propositions of operant 
psychology. Then, through the development of corollaries, he extends 
these propositions and makes them more relevant to human social organi- 
zation. Finally, he derives from these propositions and their corollaries 
a series of theorems to account for the operation of different social 
patterns. At various points in the development of his system of proposi- 
tions, corollaries, and theorems, he defines new concepts that will be 
incorporated into the corollaries and theorems. 

Emerson does not perform the logical operations in deriving corollaries 
from basic operant propositions and in developing theorems from these 
propositions and corollaries. Yet in contrast to Homans’ strategy, Emer- 
son’s work is extremely rigorous. Concepts are precisely defined and 
represented by symbolic notation. Propositions, corollaries, and theorems 
are stated in terms of covariance among these clearly defined concepts. 
Thus, considerable attention is devoted to concept-formation and then 
to the use of these concepts in a system of propositions, corollaries, 
and theorems. Rarely do sociological theories reveal this degree of rigor.?° 

Emerson follows the substantive strategy of other exchange theorists 
by moving from micro processes in simple structures to processes in 
more complex structures. As the structures under investigation become 
more complex, additional corollaries and theorems are developed. But 
the most important difference between Emerson’s substantive approach 
and that of other perspectives is his concern with the forms of exchange 
relations. The theorems delineate the processes inhering in a given form 
of exchange relationship. The nature of the units in this relationship 
can be either micro or macro—individual persons or corporate units 
such as groups, organizations, or nations. Much as the German sociologist 
Georg Simmel (see Chapter 6) focused on the “forms of sociation,’ 
so Emerson has sought to develop a set of theoretical principles which 
explain generic social forms. In this way, the distinction between micro 
and macro analysis is rendered less obstructive, because it is the form 
of the relationship rather than the properties of the units that is being 
explained. 


10 There are, of course, notable exceptions to this statement. See, for examples: Kuhn, 
Unified Social Science, and the articles in Berger, Zelditch and Anderson, Sociological 
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E'merson’s strategy involves many problems of exposition, however. 
His concern with rigorous concept-formation involves the creation of a 
new language. Acquiring a familiarity with this language requires consid- 
erable time and effort. Moreover, the system of definitions, concepts, 
propositions, corollaries, and theorems soon becomes exceedingly com- 
plex, even though Emerson explores only a few basic types, or forms, 
of social relationships. Our analysis of Emerson’s work therefore retrans- 
lates terms into discursive language and omits discussion of certain corol- 
laries and theorems. In this way, the logic of Emerson’s approach and 
its substantive 1mplications can be more readily communicated. Some 
rigor—one of the appeals of the approach—is lost in such a discussion. 
Yet the essentials of the strategy are more readily communicated. Also, 
in an effort to communicate succinctly the essence of Emerson’s ap- 
proach, we will not follow the exact sequence of his argument. 

The discussion will be divided into several sections: (1) the basic 
concepts, (2) the basic processes, (3) the basic propositions, and (4) 
the basic social forms. Throughout our discussion in these sections, we 
will focus on the potential of Emerson’s strategy for obviating the logical 
problem of tautology and the substantive problems of micro versus macro 
analysis. 


The Basic Exchange Concepts 


Below is an incomplete list of key concepts in Emerson’s exchange 
perspective. While the definitions for each concept appear, on the sur- 
face, to be similar to those developed by Homans, important differences 
exist. These differences will become increasingly evident. The definitions 
are: 


Actor: An individual or collective unit which is capable of receiving 
reinforcement from its environment. 

Reinforcement: Features of the environment which are capable 
of bestowing gratification upon an actor. 

Behaviors: Actions or movements of actors on their environment. 

Exchange: Behaviors by actors which yield reinforcement from the 
environment. 

Value: The strength of reinforcers to evoke and reinforce behavioral 
initiations by an actor, relative to other reinforcers and holding 
deprivation constant and greater than zero. 

Reward: The degree of value attached to a given type of reinforce- 
ment. 
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Alternatives: The number of sources in the environment of an 
actor that can bestow a given type of reinforcer. 


Cost: The magnitude and number of rewards of one type foregone 
to receive rewards of another type. 


Exchange relation: Opportunities across time for an actor to initiate 
behaviors which lead to relatively enduring exchange transactions 
with other actors in the environment. 


Dependence: A situation where an actor’s reinforcement is contin- 
gent upon behaviors on the part of another actor, with the degree 
of dependence being a dual function of the strength of reinforce- 
ment associated with behavior and the number of alternatives 
for rewards. 


Balance: The degree to which the dependency of one actor, A, 
for rewards from actor B is equal to the dependency of actor 
B for rewards from actor A. 


Power: The degree to which one actor can force another actor 
to incur costs in an exchange relation. 


Resources: Any reward that an actor can use in an exchange relation 
with other actors. | 


This list of concepts does not exhaust those employed by Emerson. 
With these concepts, however, it is possible to gain considerable insight 
into his approach. There are several points that need to be made about 
this list of concepts. First, emphasis is placed upon the exchange relation 
between actors. As we noted earlier, Emerson seeks to bypass the problem 
of tautology by viewing an established relation—not the actors in the 
relation—as the smallest unit of analysis. Second, the concepts of actor, 
reinforcement, exchange, value, reward, cost, and resource are all defined 
in terms of each other, but since they are not analyzed independently 
of the exchange relation, the problem of tautology is bypassed. They 
are the givens of any existing exchange relation. Third, in accordance 
with the emphasis on the attributes of the exchange relation, as opposed 
to the characteristics of the actors, the concepts of (a) dependence, 
(b) power, and (c) balance in exchange relations become central. The 
key questions in Emerson’s scheme thus revolve around how dependence, 
power, and balance in exchange relations help explain the operation of 
more complex social patterns. Fourth, actors are viewed as either individu- 
als or collective units. The same processes in exchange relations are 
presumed to apply to both individuals and collectivities of individuals, 
thus obviating many problems in the micro versus macro schism in socio- 
logical theorizing. This emphasis is possible when attention is shifted 
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away from the attributes of actors to the form of their exchange relation- 
ship. 

Thus, while this partial list of Emerson’s concepts appears to be similar 
to that developed by Homans, and other behavioristically oriented ex- 
change theorists, there is a suble shift in definitions and emphasis. The 
shift is away from concern with the values and other cognitive properties 
of actors to a concern with existence of an exchange relation which 
takes as a given the flow of valued resources among those involved in 
the exchange. Theoretical attention then focuses on the attributes of 
the exchange relation and on the processes that maintain or change 
the form of an ongoing exchange relationship. 


The Basic Exchange Processes 


In Emerson’s scheme, it is a given that an exchange relation exists 
between at least two actors. This relationship has been formed from 
(a) perceived opportunities by at least one actor, (b) the initiation of 
behaviors, and (c) the consummation of a transaction between actors 
mutually reinforcing each other. If initiations go unreinforced, then an 
exchange relation does not exist. And unless the exchange transaction 
between actors endures for at least some period of time, it is theoretically 
uninteresting. 

E;merson’s approach thus begins with an established exchange relation, 
and then asks: To what basic processes is this relationship subject? His 
answer: (1) the use of power and (2) balancing. If exchange relations 
reveal high dependency of one actor, B, on another actor, A, for reinforce- 
ment, then A has what Emerson terms a power advantage over B. This 
conceptualization of power is similar to Blau’s formulation, although 
E:merson develops a different set of propositions for explaining its dynam- 
ics. To have a power advantage is to use it, with the result that actor 
A forces increasing costs on actor B within the exchange relationship. 

In Emerson’s view, a power advantage represents an imbalanced ex- 
change relation. A basic proposition in Emerson’s scheme is that over 
time imbalanced exchange relations tend toward balance. He visualized 
such balancing as occurring through a number of balancing operations.” 


1. A decrease in the value for actor B of reinforcers, or rewards, from 
actor A. 

2. An increase in the number of alternative sources for the reinforcers, 
or rewards, provided to B by A. 

3. An increase in the value of reinforcers provided by B for A. 
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4. A reduction in the alternative sources for the rewards provided by 
B for A. 


These balancing operations are somewhat similar to the propositions 
enumerated by Blau on the conditions for differentiation of power (see 
Chapter 12). But in contrast to Blau’s emphasis on the inherent and 
incessant dialectic for change resulting from power imbalances, Emerson 
stresses that relations tend toward balance. Through at least one of 
these four balancing operations the dependency of B and A on each 
other for rewards will reach an equilibrium. 

The basic process, then, is for exchange transactions to reveal differ- 
ences in power which, over time, tend toward balance. Naturally, in 
complex exchange relations involving many actors, A, B, C, D,... , 
n, the basic processes of dependence, power, and balance will ebb and 
flow as new actors and new reinforcers or resources enter the exchange 
relations. 


The Basic Exchange Propositions 


As we emphasized in the earlier discussion of his over-all theoretical 
strategy, Emerson has sought to develop a system of corollaries and 
theorems, derived from basic operant propositions, to explain human 
social relationships. In this section, the processes just described will be 
viewed in terms of Emerson’s system of propositions, corollaries, and 
theorems. In this way, a sense for the formal nature of Emerson’s strategy 
can be communicated. 

In Table 13—1, Emerson’s basic operant propositions are listed. These, 
Emerson feels, are the basic principles from operant psychology that 
will prove useful in examining exchange relationships. From each of 
these propositions, a number of corollaries are developed. These four 
propositions and their corollaries and theorems are derived to explain 
processes in exchange relationships. 

As can be seen, the corollaries for Propositions 1 and 3 move from 
statements on actors in situations to actors, A and B, engaging in exchange 
relations. What Emerson has done is to recognize that operant principles 
are not exchange principles. Rats and pigeons in a Skinner box do not 
exchange rewards with the experimenter. Rather, they respond to a situa- 
tion contrived and controlled by an experimenter. Operant principles 
must therefore be transformed into exchange principles in which the 
situation for an actor is another actor. Thus, the corollaries eventually 
begin to address properties of the A,B exchange relationship. 


Table 13-1 


The Operant Propositions and Initial Corollaries 





Proposition 1: 


Proposition 2: 


Proposition 3: 


Proposition 4: 


The greater is the behavioral repertoire of actor A in a situation 
and the greater are the variations in rewards for behaviors, the more 
likely is A to emit those behaviors yielding the greatest rewards. 


Corollary 1.1: ‘The more rewards decrease for A in an established 
exchange relation, the more variation in A’s behavior. 


Corollary 1.2: ‘The more rewards in an established exchange relation 
approach a zero level of reinforcement, the fewer initi- 
ations by A. 


Corollary 1.3: The greater the power advantage of A over B in an 
exchange relation, the more A will use its power advan- 
tage across continuing transactions. 


Corollary 1.4: ‘The more power is balanced in an exchange relation 
between A and B, and the more A increases its use 
of power, the more B will increase its use of power. 


The more frequent and valuable are the rewards received by actor 
A for a given behavior in a situation, the less likely is actor A to 
emit similar behaviors immediately. 


Corollary 2.1: The more rewards of a given type received by A, 
the less frequent A’s initiations for rewards of this 
type. 

The more actor A must emit a given behavior for a given type of 

reward, and the greater strength and number of rewards of this type 

in a situation, the more likely is actor A to emit behaviors of a given 
type in that situation. 


Corollary 3.1: The greater is the number of alternatives available 
to A for a given reward, the less dependent is A upon 
that situation. 


Corollary 3.2: The more a situation provides multiple sources of 
reward for A, the more dependent is A on that situa- 
tion. 


Corollary 3.3: The greater is the value of rewards received by A 
in a given situation, the greater is the dependency 
of A on that situation. 


Corollary 3.4: The greater is the uncertainty of A over receiving a 
given reward in a given situation, and the fewer alter- 
native situations for receiving this reward, the greater 
is the dependency of A on that situation. 


Corollary 3.5: The less is the value of a reward for A in an A,B 
exchange relation, and the greater the alternative 
sources of that reward for A, the less cohesive is the 
exchange relation between A and B; or conversely, 
the more is the value of a reward for A, and the 
fewer alternative sources of that reward for A, the 
more cohesive is the relationship between A and B. 


Corollary 3.6: ‘The more an A,B exchange relationship at one point 
in time is transformed to A — B — C relationship, 
the greater the dependency of B upon A, and the 
fewer the alternatives for B in the A,B relationship, 
then B’s dependency upon A will be greater than 
B’s dependency upon C. 

The more uncertain is an actor A of receiving a given type of reward 

in recent transactions, the more valuable is that reward for actor A. 

Corollary 4.1: In a set of potential exchange relations, the more 
maintenance of one transaction precludes other trans- 
actions in this set,, the greater the initial costs of this 
one transaction, but the less the costs across continu- 
ing transactions. 
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Table 13-2 
The Initial ‘Theorems 





Theorem 1: The greater is the value of rewards to A in a situation, the more initiations 
by A reveal a curvilinear pattern, with initiations increasing over early 
transactions and then decreasing over time (From Corollaries 1.2 and 


Daly 


Theorem 2: The greater is the dependency of A on a set of echange relations, the 
more likely A is to initiate behaviors in this set of relations (From Proposi- 
tions 1 and 3). 


Theorem 3: The more the uncertainty of A increases in an exchange relation, the 
more the dependency of A on that situation increases, and vice versa. 
(From Corollary 3.3 and Proposition 4). 


Theorem 4: The greater is the dependency of B on A for rewards in an A,B exchange 
relationship, the greater is the power of A over B and the more imba- 
lanced is the relationship between A and B (From Propositions 1 and 
3, and definitions of cost, dependence, and power). 


Theorem 5: The greater is the imbalance of an A,B exchange relation at one point 
in time, the more likely it is to be balanced at a subsequent point in 
time (From Corollaries 1.1, 1.3, 3.1, 3.3, and Proposition 4). 


In Table 13-2, the first five theorems developed by Emerson are 
listed. This same pattern is evident: Movement from theorems about 
the actor, to those about situational processes, and then to those about 
actor exchanges. 

The logical steps in the derivations of corollaries and theorems are 
not enumerated, giving the propositions, corollaries, and theorems in 
Tables 13-1 and 13-2 an ad hoc character. Yet Emerson has faithfully 
sought to show the source of additional corollaries and theorems that 
will be used to explain more complex exchange relationships among 
multiple actors, A, B, C,. . ., n. The propositions and initial corollaries 
and theorems have been presented at this point to illustrate the substance 
of Emerson’s strategy and to give an indication of where additional 
corollaries and theorems fit in a larger inventory of propositions. It 1s 
from this base of propositions that Emerson seeks to develop additional 
corollaries and theorems which can begin to explain—in a sense that 
Homans would appreciate—more complex social forms. In seeking to 
extend this system of theoretical statements, Emerson has drawn upon 
the concept of “‘networks.”’ 


The Basic Social Forms: Exchange Networks 


By viewing exchange relations, rather than the individual actor, as 
the basic unit of analysis, Emerson has provided at least one potential 
solution to the logical problem of tautology (see earlier discussion). The 
substantive problem of moving from exchanges among individuals to 
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exchanges among collective units, such as groups, parties, classes, organi- 
zations, and nations, is resolved by viewing actors as either individuals 
or collective units and then concentrating on the formal properties of 
their relationship. With this emphasis, the nature of the actor, whether 
an individual or corporate unit, is viewed as subject to the laws governing 
the relationship, rather than any laws that might be unique to each 
type of actor. 

In addressing the forms of exchange relations, Emerson was led to 
represent graphically networks of relations among actors. While he fol- 
lows the conventions of diagraph theory and develops a number of defini- 
tions, only two critical definitions are offered below. 


Actors: Points A, B, C,. . ., 2 in a network of relations. Different 
letters represent actors with different resources to exchange. The 
same letters—that is, A,, Az, As, and so forth—represent different 
actors exchanging. similar resources. 


Exchange relations: ———_B. SSS 
Ai————Ag,, and other patterns which can connect different 
actors to each other forming a network of relations. 


With these two definitions, the basic thrust of Emerson’s network 
approach can be reviewed. The next conceptual task is to visualize the 
forms of networks that can be represented with these two definitions. 
For each basic form, new corollaries and theorems are added as Emerson 
seeks to document the way in which the basic processes of dependence, 
power, and balance operate. His discussion is only preliminary, but it 
does illustrate the perspective’s potential. 

Several basic social forms are given special treatment: (a) unilateral 
monopoly, (b) division of labor, (c) social circles, and (d) stratification. 
Each of these network forms is discussed below. 

Unilateral Monopoly. In the network outlined below, actor A is a 
source of valuable resources for actors B,;, Bz, and B3. Actors Bi, Bao, 
and Bs provide rewards for A, but since A has multiple sources for 
rewards, and the Bs only have A as a source for their rewards, the 
situation is a unilateral monopoly. 


ra 
SN 


<a 


Bs 
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Such a structure often typifies interpersonal as well as intercorporate 
units. For example, A could be a particularly desirable male date for 
three different women, B,, Bz and B3. Or A could be a corporation 
which is the sole supplier of raw resources for three other manufacturing 
corporations, B,, Be, and B3. Or A could be a governmental body and 
Bs dependent agencies. Thus, it is immediately evident that by focusing 
on the structure of exchange relationship, many of the micro versus 
macro problems of exchange analysis, as well as of sociological theory 
in general, are reduced. 

Another important feature of the unilateral monopoly presented above 
is that, in terms of Emerson’s definitions, it is imbalanced and thus its 
structure will be subject to change. Previous propositions and corollaries 
listed in Table 13-1 provide an initial clue as to what might occur. 
Corollary 1.3 argues that A will use its power advantage and increase 
costs for each B. Corollary 1.1 would indicate that with each increment 
in costs for the Bs, their behaviors will vary and they will seek alternatives 
for rewards in Ag, Ag, . . ., An. If another A can be found, then the 
structure of the network would change. 

Emerson develops additional corollaries and theorems to account for 
the various ways this unilateral monopoly can become balanced. For 
instance, if no Az, As, . . ., An exist and Bs cannot communicate with 
each other, the following corollary would apply (termed by Emerson, 
Exploitation Type I): 


Corollary 1.3.1: The more an exchange relation between A and 
multiple Bs approximates a unilateral monop- 
oly, the more additional resources each B will 
introduce into the exchange relation, with A’s 
resource utilization remaining constant or de- 
creasing. 


Emerson sees this adaptation as short-lived, since the network is even 
more unbalanced. Assuming that Bs can survive as an entity without 
resources from A, then Theorem 8 applies (termed by Emerson, Exploita- 
tion Type IT): 


Theorem 8: The more an exchange relation between A and mul- 
tiple Bs approximates a unilateral monopoly, the 


11 | have omitted Emerson’s Theorems 6 and 7, because they are not directly relevant 
to the discussion. 
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less valuable to Bs the resources provided by A 


across continuing transactions. (From Corollary 1.3, 
Theorem 4 and Corollary 4.1). 


This theorem thus predicts that balancing operation 1—a decrease 
in the value of the reward for those at a power disadvantage—will operate 
to balance a unilateral monopoly where no alternative sources of rewards 
exist and where Bs cannot effectively communicate. 

Other balancing operations are possible, if other conditions exist. If 
Bs can communicate, they might form a coalition (balancing operation 
4) and require A to balance exchanges with a united coalition of Bs. 
If one B can provide a resource not possessed by the other Bs, then a 
division of labor among Bs (Operations 3 and 4) would emerge. Or if 
another source of resources, Az, can be found (operation 2), then the 
power advantage of A, is decreased. Each of these possible changes 
will occur under varying conditions, but Corollary 1.3.1 and Theorem 
8 provide a reason for the initiation of changes—a reason which has 
been derived from basic operant principles. 

Division of Labor. ‘The emergence of a division of labor is one of 
many ways to balance exchange relations. If each of the Bs can provide 
for A different resources, then they are likely to use these in the exchange 
with A and to specialize in providing A with these resources. This de- 
creases the power of A and establishes a new type of network. For 
example, in the schematic below, the unilateral monopoly at the left 
is transformed to the division of labor form at the right, with B; becoming 
a new type of actor, C, with its own resources; with Bg also specializing 
and becoming a new actor, D; and with B3 doing the same and becoming 
actor E. 


Unilateral Monopoly Division of Labor 
at Time, at Timeeg 
we A C 

A———-Bs Chenges to. po 
Bz en 


Emerson develops an additional theorem to describe this kind of 
change, where each B has its own unique resources: 
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Theorem 9: The more resources are distributed nomuniformly 
across Bs in a unilateral monopoly with A, the more 
likely each B to specialize and establish a separate 
exchange relation with A. (From theorems not dis- 
cussed here and Corollaries 1.1 and 1.3.1). 


Several points should be emphasized. First, the units in this transforma- 
tion can be individual or collective actors. Second, the change in the 
structure or form of the network is described in terms of a theorem 
systematically derived from operant principles, corollaries, and other theo- 
rems. The theorem can thus apply to a wide variety of micro and macro 
contexts. For example, the theorem could apply to workers in an office 
who specialize and provide A with resources not available from others. 
It could apply to a division in a corporation which seeks to balance its 
relations with the central authority by reorganizing itself in ways that 
distinguish it, and the services it can provide, from other divisions. Or, 
it could apply to relations between a colonial power (A) and its colonized 
nations (Bi, Bz, Bs) who specialize (becoming C, D, and E) in their 
predominant economic activities in order to establish a less dependent 
relationship with A. 

Social Circles. Emerson emphasizes that some exchanges are 
intercategory and others intracategory. An intercategory exchange is one 
where one type of resource is exchanged for another type—money for 
goods, advice for esteem, tobacco for steel knives, and so on. The networks 
discussed thus far have involved intercategory exchanges between actors 
with different resources (A, B, C, D, E). An intracategory is one where 
the same resources are being exchanged—affection for affection, advice 
for advice, goods for goods, and so on. As was indicated earlier, such 
exchanges are symbolized by using the same letter—A,i, Az, As, and 
so forth—to represent actors with similar resources. Emerson then devel- 
ops another theorem to describe what will occur in these intracategory 
of exchanges: 


Theorem 10: The more an exchange approximates an sntracate- 
gory exchange, the more likely are exchange rela- 
tions to become closed (From Theorem 5, Corollar- 


ies 1.3 and 1.1). 


Emerson defines closed as either a circle of relations diagrammed 
on the left in the schematic below, or as a balanced network where all 
actors exchange with each other (diagrammed on the right below). 
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Closed Circle Closed Network 
Ag AS A, A 
Ag Ag Ags = es ae 


Emerson offers the example of tennis networks to illustrate this balanc- 
ing process. If two tennis players of equal ability, A, and Ag, play together 
regularly, this is a balanced intracategory exchange—tennis for tennis. 
However, if As enters and plays with Ag, then Az now enjoys a power 
advantage, as is diagrammed below: 


Ai 
Ae 

As 
This is a unilateral monopoly, but unlike those discussed earlier, it is 
an intracategory monopoly. A; and A3 are dependent upon Ag for tennis. 
This relation is unbalanced and sets into motion processes of balance. 
Aa may be found, creating either the circle or balanced network diagram- 
med above. Once this kind of closed and balanced network is achieved, 
it resists entry by others, As, Ae, A7,. . ., An, because as each additional 
actor enters, the network becomes unbalanced. Such a network, of course, 
is not confined to individuals; it can apply to nations forming a military 
alliance or common market, or to cartels of corporations, and other 
collective units. 

Stratified Networks. The discussion on how intracategory exchanges 
often achieve balance through closure can help us understand processes 
of stratification. If, for example, tennis players A;, Az, A3 and Ay are 
unequal in ability, with A, and Ag having more ability than Ag and 
Ag, an initial circle may form among A;, Az, A3, and Ag, but over 
time, A, and Ag will find more gratification in playing each other and 
Ag and Ay may have to incur too many costs in initiating invitations 
to A; and Ag. For an A, and Az tennis match is unbalanced; Ag will 
have to provide additional resources—the tennis balls, praise, esteem, 
self-deprecation. The result will be for two classes to develop, as is dia- 
grammed below: 


Upper social classAi____ A» 


Lower social classA3___ Ag, 
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Moreover, A; and Az may enter into new exchanges with As and Ag 
at their ability level, forming a new social circle or network. Similarly, 
As and A, may form new tennis relations with A; and Ag, creating 
social circles and networks with players at their ability level. The result 
is for stratification to reveal the following pattern: 


Ai. wt As 
Upper 
social class 
As Ag 
As Ag 
Lower 
social class 
iN oe eg NG 


Emerson’s discussion of stratification processes is tentative, but he 
seeks to develop a theorem to describe these stratifying tendencies: 


Theorem 11: The more resources are equally valued and the 
more resources are unequally distributed across 
a number of actors, the more likely is the network 
to stratify in terms of resource magnitudes and 
the more likely are actors with a given level of 
resources to form closed exchange networks (From 
Theorem 5, Propositions 1 and 4). 


Again, this theorem can apply to corporate units as well as individuals. 
Nations become stratified and form social circles, such as is the case 
with the distinctions between the developed and underdeveloped nations 
and the alliances among countries within these two classes. Or, it can 
apply to traditional sociological definitions of class, since friendship, recre- 
ational, and other closed networks tend to form among members within, 


rather than across, social classes. 


EXCHANGE NETWORK ANALYSIS: PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Much of the complexity of Emerson’s approach has been eliminated 
in an effort to present the essentials of the exchange network approach. 
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As we have emphasized, this approach offers at least one solution to 
problems encountered by exchange theory, especially that of Homans 
and Blau: 

1. Emerson’s approach evidences considerably more deductive rigor 
than Homans’ scheme. Emerson has used operant principles to build a 
theoretical scheme that executes Homans’ assertions about what theory 
should be. But in contrast to Homans’ efforts, the scheme does not 
define as givens what is of most interest to sociologists: patterns of social 
structure. E:merson’s scheme has thus used the principles of operant 
psychology in a way that allows for sociological theorizing, while ignoring 
the issue of reductionism and avoiding the ad hoc and ex post facto 
flavor of Homans’ polemics. 

2. Emerson’s network approach has retained and expanded upon 
Blau’s, and more recently Homans’, concern with the dynamics of power. 
Emerson has abandoned, however, the ideologically loaded concept of 
dialectics, and instead has sought to derive theorems which describe 
how dependence, use of power, and balancing operations operate as 
sources of change in social structures. Moreover, this analysis is free 
from the polemics of conflict theorizing, while providing a set of princi- 
ples for explaining why imbalance in exchange relations sets into motion 
processes of change. 

3. Emerson’s approach also removes much of the vagueness surround- 
ing Homans’ and Blau’s conceptualizations of social structures as institu- 
tional piles and organized collectivities. Social structure in network 
analysis has a more precise definition as patterns of connections among 
actors in networks of exchange relations. Furthermore, using diagraph 
notation and concepts opens the possibility that social structures can 
be more precisely defined in the language of mathematics. 

4. By concentrating on the forms of relations, analysis of the nature 
of individual actors is forfeited. Yet, this emphasis allows for theories 
that are distinctly sociological and that avoid the issue of whether or 
not they are micro or macro. Much exchange theory, and sociological 
theory in general, evidences considerable discontinuity between processes 
and structures among individuals and those among collective units. Net- 
work analysis is less prone to such discontinuity, since it focuses on 
the form of the relationship among units.!2 

5. Finally, network analysis bypasses the problem of tautology by taking 
as a given the existence of actors seeking gratification or reinforcement 


bad 


12 This is, of course, the theoretical tactic first pursued by Georg Simmel. Unfortu- 
nately, Simmel’s lead was not followed for many decades. 
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in social situations. This unit is a fact of social life and its existence is 
not the end point of analysis—as is the case in operant psychology— 
but the beginning of analysis. Sociological theory begins with an exchange 
relation and then seeks to understand variations and changes in its form 
in terms of the properties of the relation rather than the attributes of 
the actors. 

These are the strong points of Emerson’s network approach. To a 
great extent the future of exchange theory hinges on how well these 
apparent advantages obviate the long-standing logical problem of tautol- 
ogy and substantive problems of vagueness and micro-macro discontinu- 
ity. It is diffcult to know at this point just whether or not elaboration 
of Emerson’s approach can resolve these problems. Yet it does present 
an alternative to Homans’ and Blau’s perspective which draws upon 
their insights, while offering at least the possibility for resolving the 
logical and substantive problems associated with Homans’ and Blau’s 
work in particular, and exchange theory in general. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF 
INTERACTIONISM 


Some of the most intriguing questions in social theory concern the 
relationships between society and the individual< In what ways does 
one mirror the other? How does society shape individuals, or how do 
individuals create and maintain, and change society? How are society 
and the personality of individuals interrelated, and yet separate, emergent 
phenomena?s 

It is to these questions that sociological theory turned near the close 
of the 19th century. The grand analytical schemes of Marx, Durkheim, 
Spencer, and other Europeans were supplemented by a concern for the 
specific processes that link individuals to one another and to society. 
Instead of focusing on macro structures and processes, such as evolution, 
class conflict, and the nature of the body social, attention shifted to 
the study of processes of social interaction and their consequences for 
the individual and society. 


INTERACTIONIST CURRENTS IN EUROPE 


Georg Simmel and “Sociation”’ 


Georg Simmel was perhaps the first European sociologist to begin 
the serious exploration of interaction, or sociability as he called it. In 
so doing, he elevated the study of interaction from the taken-for-granted.* 


1 Georg Simmel, “‘Sociability,” in The Sociology of Georg Simmel, ed. Kurt H. Wolff 
(New York: Free Press, 1950), pp. 40-57. For an excellent secondary account of Simmel s 
significance for interactionism, see Randall Collins and Michael Makowsky, The Discov- 
ery of Society (New York: Random House, 1972), pp. 138-42. 
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For Simmel, as for the first generation of American sociologists, the 
macro structures and processes studied by functional and some conflict 
theories—class, the state, family, religion, evolution—are ultimately re- 
Hections of the specific interactions among people. While these interac- 
tions result in emergent social phenomena, considerable insight into 
the latter can be attained by understanding the basic interactive processes 
that first give and then sustain their existence. 

In Chapter 6, Simmel’s analysis of the forms of conflict was explored. 
But Simmel’s study of interaction extends beyond just the analysis of 
conflict. He was concerned with understanding the forms and conse- 
quences of many diverse types of interactions. Some of his most important 
insights, which were to influence American interactionists, concern the 
relationship between the individual and society. In his famous essay 
on “the web of group affliations,’” for example, Simmel emphasized 
that human personality emerges from, and is shaped by, the particular 
configuration of a person’s group afhliations.2 What people are—that 
is, how they think of themselves and are prepared to act—is circumscribed 
by their group memberships. As he emphasized, “the genesis of the 
personality [is] the point of intersection for innumerable social influences, 
as the end-product of heritages derived from the most diverse groups 
and periods of adjustment.’ 

While Simmel was not to analyze in great detail the emergence of 
human personality, his “‘formal sociology” did break away from the macro 
concerns of early German, French, and British sociologists. He began 
in Europe a mode of analysis which was to become the prime concern 
of the first generation of American sociologists. Simmel thus could be 
considered one of the first European “‘interactionists.”’ 


Max Weber and “Social Action”’ 


Another German sociologist, Max Weber, was also concerned with 
the micro social world, although his most important insights are in the 
area of macro and historical sociology. Yet Weber’s definition of sociology 
was highly compatible with the flourishing American school of interac- 
tionism. For Weber, sociology is ‘‘that science which aims at the interpre- 
tative understanding of social behavior in order to gain an explanation 


2 Conflict and The Web of Group Affiliations, translated by Reinhard Bendix (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1955; originally published in 1922). 


3 Ibid., p. 141. 
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of its causes, its course, and its effects.”* Moreover, the behavior to be 
studied by sociology is seen by Weber as social action which includes: 


All human behavior when and insofar as the acting individual attaches 
a subjective meaning to it. Action in this sense may be overt, purely 
inward, or subjective; it may consist of positive intervention in a situation, 
of deliberately refraining from such intervention, or passively acquiescing 
in the situation. Action is social insofar as by virtue of the subjective 
meaning attached to it by the acting individual (or individuals), it takes 
account of the behavior of others and is thereby oriented in its course.® 


Thus, Weber recognized that the reality behind the macro structures 
of society—classes, the state, institutions, and nations—are the meaning- 
ful and symbolic interactions among actual people. Moreover, Weber’s 
methodology stresses the need for understanding macro structures and 
processes “‘at the level of meaning.”’ For in the real world, actors interpret 
and give meaning to the reality around them and act in terms of these 
meanings. And yet, despite this key insight, Weber’s actual analysis of 
social structures—class, status, party, change, religion, bureaucracy, and 
the like—rarely follows his own methodological prescriptions. As with 
other European thinkers, he tended to focus on social and cultural struc- 
tures and the impact of these structures upon each other. The interacting 
and interpreting person is often lost amid Weber’s elaborate taxonomies 
of structures and analyses of historical events. 


Emile Durkheim’s Metamorphosis 


In his Division of Labor in Society, Durkheim portrayed social reality 
as an emergent phenomena, sui generis, and as not reducible to the 
psychic states of individuals. And yet, in his later works, such as The 
Elementary Forms of Religious Life,s Durkheim began to ask: How does 
society rule the individual? How is it that society “gets inside” individuals 
and guides them from within? Why do people share common orientations 
and perspectives? Durkheim never answered these questions effectively, 
for his earlier emphasis on social structures prevented him from seeing 
the micro reality of interactions among individuals implicated in macro 


4 Max Weber, Basic Concepts in Sociology (New York: Citadel Press, 1964), p. 
29. 

5 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York: Free 
Press, 1947; originally published after Weber’s death), p. 88. 

6 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New York: Free Press, 
1954). 
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social structures. But it is significant that the most forceful advocate 
of the sociologistic position became intrigued with the relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. 

Thus, the giants of European sociology had, by the turn of the century, 
become interested in the very questions which are the hallmark of the 
interactionist perspective. Their inquiry was limited and their insights 
sparse in comparison to the explosion of concepts and frameworks in 
American sociology in the late 1800s and early 1900s, but the sociological 
imagination about the relationship between society and individuals had 
been stimulated on both sides of the Atlantic. And outside the confines 
of the European tradition, American social thinkers were to make the 
great intellectual breakthroughs and to unravel some of the mysteries 
about the relations among individuals, interaction, and society. 


EARLY AMERICAN INSIGHTS 


Modern interactionism draws its inspiration from a number of promi- 
nent thinkers, all of whom wrote between 1880 and 1920. Yet, interac- 
tionism stands in debt to the genius of one man, George Herbert Mead. 
Much like Darwin’s great synthesis of the theory of evolution out of 
his own studies and the speculations of others, so interactionist ideas 
were codified by George Herbert Mead. Mead borrowed ideas from 
others, and combined them with his own insights, to produce a synthesis 
that still stands as the base for modern interactionism. 

To appreciate Mead’s feat, we need to review the contributions of 
three thinkers who most influenced Mead: William James, John Dewey, 
and Charles Horton Cooley. Each of these scholars provided a key con- 
cept that was to form the basis of Mead’s synthesis. 


William James and the Concept of “Self” 


The Harvard psychologist, William James, was perhaps the first social 
scientist to develop a clear concept of self. James recognized that humans 
have the capacity to view themselves as objects and to develop self- 
feelings and attitudes toward themselves. Just as humans can (a) denote 
symbolically other people and aspects of the world around them, (b) 
develop attitudes and feelings toward these objects, and (c) construct 
typical responses toward objects, so they can denote themselves, develop 
self-feelings and attitudes, and construct responses toward themselves. 
James called these capacities se/f and recognized their importance in 
shaping the way people respond in the world. 
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James developed a typology of selves that people have: “the material 
self,” which includes those physical objects that humans view as “part 
of their being” and as crucial to their identity; the “social self’? which 
involves the self-feelings that individuals derive from associations with 
other people; and the “spiritual self” which embraces the general cogni- 
tive style and capacities typifying an individual.? While this typology 
was never adopted by subsequent interactionists, James’ notion of the 
social self was to become a part of all interactionists’ formulations. 

James’ concept of the social self recognizes that people’s feelings about 
themselves arise out of interaction with others. As he noted, “a man 
has as many social selves as there are individuals who recognize him.’’8 
Yet James did not carry this initial insight very far. He was, after all, 
a psychologist who was more concerned with internal psychological func- 
tioning of individuals than with the social processes out of which the 
capacities of individuals arise. 


Self and Social Process: Charles Horton Cooley 


Charles Horton Cooley made two significant breakthroughs in the 
study of self. First, he refined the concept of self. Self was seen by 
Cooley as the process by which individuals see themselves as objects, 
along with other objects, in their social environment. Second, he recog- 
nized that self emerges out of communication with others. As individuals 
interact with each other, they interpret each other’s gestures and thus 
are able to see themselves from the viewpoint of others. They imagine 
how others evaluate them and they derive images of themselves or self- 
feelings and attitudes. Cooley termed this process the Jooking glass self: 
The gestures of others serve as mirrors in which people see and evaluate 
themselves, just as they see and evaluate other objects in their social 
environment. 

Cooley also recognized that self arises out of interaction in group 
contexts. He developed the concept of “primary group’”’ to emphasize 
that participation in front of the looking glass of some groups is more 
important in the genesis and maintenance of self than participation in 
other groups. Those small groups where personal and intimate ties exist 
are the most important in shaping people’s self-feelings and attitudes. 

Cooley thus refined and narrowed James’ notion of self and forced 
the recognition that it arises out of symbolic communication with others 


7 William James, The Principles of Psychology (Dover Publications, 1890), pp. 292— 
99 of vol. 1. 


8 [bid., p. 294. 
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in group contexts. These insights were to influence profoundly the 
thought of George Herbert Mead. 


Pragmatism and ‘Thinking: ‘The Contribution of John Dewey 


John Dewey was, for a brief period, a colleague of Cooley. But more 
important was Dewey’s enduring association with George Herbert Mead. 
As the chief exponent of a school of thought known as “pragmatism,” 
he stressed the process of human adjustment to the world. Humans 
constantly seek to master the conditions of their environment. And thus 
the unique characteristics of humans arise out of the process of adjusting 
to their life conditions. 

What is unique to humans, Dewey argued, is their capacity for think- 
ing. Mind is not a structure but a process that emerges out of efforts 
by humans to adjust to their environment. Moreover, mind is the unique 
capacity that allows humans to deal with conditions around them. 

Dewey thus devoted considerable effort to understanding human con- 
sciousness. His basic questions were: How does mind work? And how 
does it facilitate adaptation to the environment? Mind for Dewey is 
the process of denoting objects in the environment, ascertaining potential 
lines of conduct, imagining the consequences of pursuing each line, 
inhibiting inappropriate responses, and then, selecting a line of conduct 
that will facilitate adjustment. Mind is thus the process of thinking, 
and thinking involves deliberation: 


. deliberation is a dramatic rehearsal (in imagination) of various com- 
peting possible lines of action. . . . Deliberation is an experiment in 
finding out what the various lines of possible action are really like. It is 
an experiment in making various combinations of selected elements . . . 
to see what the resultant action would be like if it were entered upon.® 


Dewey’s conception of mind as a process of adjustment, rather than 
as a thing or entity, was to be critical in shaping Mead’s thought. For 
much as Cooley had done for the concept of self, Dewey had demon- 
strated that mind emerges and is sustained through interactions in the 
social world. This line of thought from both Cooley and Dewey was 
to prove decisive as Mead’s great synthesis unfolded. 


9 John Dewey, Human Nature and Human Conduct (New York: Henry Holt, 1922), 
p. 190. For an earlier statement of these cen see John Dewey, Psychology (New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1886). 
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Main Currents of Thought in America: Pragmatism, 
Darwinism, and Behaviorism 


At the time that Mead began to formulate his synthesis, a particular 
convergence of ideas was occuring in America. This convergence appears 
to have influenced the direction of Mead’s thought. Mead considered 
himself a behaviorist, but not of the mechanical stimulus-response type. 
In fact, many of his ideas were intended as a refutation of such prominent 
behaviorists as John B. Watson. Mead accepted the basic premise of 
behaviorism—that is, the view that reinforcement guides and directs 
action. He was, however, to use this principle in a novel way. Moreover, 
he rejected as untenable the methodological presumption of early behav- 
iorism that it was inappropriate to study the internal dynamics of the 
human mind. James’, Cooley’s, and Dewey’s influence assured that Mead 
would rework the principle of reinforcement in ways that allowed for 
the consideration of mind and self. 

Another strain of thought that shaped Mead’s synthesis is pragmatism, 
as it was learned through exposure with Dewey. As we noted, pragmatism 
sees organisms as practical creatures who come to terms with the actual 
conditions of the world. Coupled with behaviorism, pragmatism offered 
a new way of viewing human life: Human beings seek to cope with 
their actual conditions, but learn those behavioral patterns that provide 
gratification, with the most important type of gratification being adjust- 
ment. 

This line of argument was buttressed in Mead’s synthesis by yet an- 
other related intellectual tradition, Darwinism. Mead recognized that 
humans are organisms who seek to find a niche in which they can adapt. 
Historically, this was true of humans as an evolving species and, more 
important, it is true of individual humans as they discover a niche in 
the social world. Mead’s commitment to behaviorism and pragmatism 
thus allowed him to apply the basic principle of Darwinian theory to 
each individual human: That which facilitates survival of the organism 
will be retained. 

In this way, behaviorist, pragmatist, and Darwinian principles were 
blended into an image of humans as attempting to adjust to the world 
around them and as retaining those characteristics—particularly mind 
and self—which enable them to adapt to their surroundings. Mind, 
self, and other unique features of humans evolve out of efforts to survive 
in the social environment. They are thus capacities that arise from the 
processes of coping, adjusting, adapting, and achieving the ultimate grati- 
fication or reinforcement: survival. So it is for each newborn organism, 
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and for this reason, Mead’s analysis emphasizes the processes by which 
the infant organism acquires mind and self as an adaptation to society. 
But Mead did much more; he showed how society could survive only 
from the capacities for mind and self among individuals. From Mead’s 
perspective, then, the capacities for mind, self, and society are intimately 
connected. 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD’S SYNTHESIS: MIND, 
SELF, AND SOCIETY 


While the names of William James, Charles Horton Cooley, and 
John Dewey figure prominently in the development of interactionism, 
George Herbert Mead brought their related concepts together into a 
coherent theoretical perspective that linked the emergence of the human 
mind, the social self, and the structure of society to the process of 
social interaction.!° As we have emphasized, Mead appears to have begun 
his synthesis with two basic assumptions: (1) The biological frailty of 
human organisms force their cooperation with each other in group con- 
texts in order to survive; and (2) those actions within and among human 
organisms that facilitate their cooperation, and hence their survival or 
adjustment, will be retained. Starting from these assumptions, Mead 
was able to reorganize the concepts of others so that they denoted how 
mind, the social self, and society arise and are sustained through interac- 
tion. 


Mind 


Following Dewey’s lead, Mead recognized that the unique feature 
of the human mind is its capacity to (1) use symbols to designate objects 
in the environment, (2) to rehearse covertly alternative lines of action 
toward these objects, and (3) to inhibit inappropriate lines of action 


10 Mead wrote very little, and thus most of his seminal ideas can only be found in 
the published lecture notes of his students. His most important exposition of interaction- 
ism is found in his Mind, Self, and Society, ed. Charles W. Morris (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934). Other useful sources include George Herbert Mead, Selected 
Writings (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill., 1964); and Anselm Strauss, ed., George Herbert 
Mead on Social Psychology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964). For excellent 
secondary sources on the thought of Mead, see Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and Personal- 
ity: An Interactionist Approach (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1962); Anselm 
Strauss, Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1959); 
Bernard N. Meltzer, ‘‘Mead’s Social Psychology,” in The Social Psychology of George 
Herbert Mead (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Center for Sociological Research, 1964), pp. 10- 
31; Jonathan H. Turner, “Returning to Social Physics: Illustrations from George Herbert 
Mead,” Perspectives in Social Theory 2 (1981). 
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and select a proper course of overt action. Mead termed this process 
of using symbols or language covertly imaginative rehearsal, revealing 
his conception of mind as a process rather than a structure. Further, 
as we will develop more fully later, the existence and persistence of 
society, or cooperation in organized groups, is viewed by Mead as depen- 
dent upon this capacity of humans to imaginatively rehearse lines of 
action toward each other and thereby select those behaviors that facilitate 
cooperation, adjustment, and survival. 

Much of Mead’s analysis focuses not so much on the mind of mature 
organisms, but on how this capacity first develops in individuals. Unless 
mind emerges in infants, neither society nor self can exist. In accordance 
with principles of behaviorism, Darwinism, and pragmatism, Mead 
stressed that mind arises out of a selective process in which the initially 
wide repertoire of random gestures emitted by an infant are narrowed 
as some gestures bring favorable reactions from those upon whom the 
infant is dependent for survival. Such selection of gestures facilitating 
adjustment can occur either through trial and error or through conscious 
coaching by those with whom the infant must cooperate. Eventually, 
through either of these processes, gestures come to have common mean- 
ings for both the infant and those in its environment. With this develop- 
ment, gestures now denote the same objects and carry similar dispositions 
for all the parties to an interaction. When gestures have such common 
meanings, Mead terms them conventional gestures. These conventional 
gestures have increased efficiency for interaction among individuals be- 
cause they allow for more precise communication of desires and wants 
as well as intended courses of action—thereby increasing the capacity 
of organisms to adjust to one another. 

The ability to use and to interpret conventional gestures with common 
meanings represents a significant step in the development of mind, self, 
and society. By perceiving and interpreting gestures, humans reveal the 
capacity to take the role of the other, since they can now assume the 
perspective (dispositions, needs, wants, and propensities to act) of those 
with whom they must cooperate for survival. By reading and then inter- 
preting covertly conventional gestures, individuals are able to imagina- 
tively rehearse alternative lines of action that will facilitate adjustment 
to others. Thus, by being able to put oneself in another’s place, or to 
take the role of the other to use Mead’s concept, the covert rehearsal 
of action can take on a new level of efficiency, since actors can better 
gauge the consequences of their actions for others and thereby increase 
the probability of cooperative interaction. 

Thus, when an organism develops the capacity (1) to understand con- 
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ventional gestures, (2) to employ these gestures to take the role of others, 
and (3) to imaginatively rehearse alternative lines of action, Mead be- 
lieved such an organism to possess mind. 


Self 


Drawing from James and Cooley, Mead stressed that just as humans 
can designate symbolically other actors in the environment, so they can 
symbolically represent themselves as an object. The interpretation of 
gestures, then, can not only facilitate human cooperation, it can also 
serve as the basis for self-assessment and evaluation. This capacity to 
derive images of oneself as an object of evaluation in interaction is depen- 
dent upon the processes of mind. What Mead saw as significant about 
this process is that, as organisms mature, the transitory ‘‘self-images” 
derived from specific others in each interactive situation eventually be- 
come crystallized into a more or less stabilized se/f-conception of oneself 
as a certain type of object. With the emergence of these self-conceptions, 
actions of individuals are seen by Mead to take on consistency, since 
they are now mediated through a coherent and stable set of attitudes, 
dispositions, or meanings about oneself as a certain type of person. 

Mead chose to highlight three stages in the development of self, 
each stage marking not only a change in the kinds of transitory self- 
images an individual can derive from role-taking, but also an increasing 
crystallization of a more stabilized self-conception. The initial stage of 
role-taking in which self-images can be derived is termed play. In play, 
infant organisms are capable of assuming the perspective of only a limited 
number of others, at first only one or two. Later, by virtue of biological 
maturation and practice at role-taking, the maturing organism becomes 
capable of taking the role of several others engaged in organized activity. 
Mead termed this stage the game, because it designates the capacity 
of individuals to derive multiple self-images from, and to cooperate with, 
a group of individuals engaged in some coordinated activity. (Mead typi- 
cally illustrated this stage by giving the example of a baseball game in 
which all individuals must symbolically assume the role of all others 
on the team in order to participate effectively.) The final stage in the 
development of self occurs when an individual can take the role of 
the generalized other or ““community of attitudes” evident in a society. 
At this stage, individuals are seen as capable of assuming the overall 
perspective of a community, or the general beliefs, values, and norms 
of an individual’s various spheres of interaction. This means that humans 
can both (1) increase the appropriateness of their responses to others 
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with whom they must interact and (2) expand their evaluative self-images 
from the expectations of specific others to those of the broader commu- 
nity. Thus, it is this ever-increasing capacity to take roles with an ever- 


expanding body of others which marks the stages in the development 
of self. 


Society 


For Mead, society, or “‘institutions’” as he often phrased the matter, 
represent the organized and patterned interactions among diverse individ- 
uals. Such organization of interactions is dependent upon mind. Without 
the capacities of mind to take roles and imaginatively rehearse alternative 
lines of activity, individuals could not coordinate their activities. Mead 
emphasized: 


The immediate effect of such role-taking lies in the control which the 
individual is able to exercise over his own response. The control of the 
action of the individual in a co-operative process can take place in the 
conduct of the individual himself if he can take the role of the other. 
It is this control of the response of the individual himself through taking 
the role of the other that leads to the value of this type of communication 
from the point of view of the organization of the conduct in the group."! 


Society is also dependent upon the capacities of self, especially the 
process of evaluating oneself from the perspective of the generalized 
other. Without the ability to see and evaluate oneself as an object from 
this community of attitudes, social control would rest solely on self- 
evaluations derived from role-taking with specific and immediately pre- 
sent others—thus making coordination of diverse activities among larger 
groups extremely difficult.!? 

While Mead was vitally concerned with how society and its institutions 
are maintained and perpetuated by the capacities of mind and self, 
these concepts also allowed him to view society as constantly in flux 
and rife with potential change. The fact that role-taking and imaginative 
rehearsal are ongoing processes among the participants in any interaction 
situation reveals the potential these processes give individuals for adjusting 
and readjusting their responses. Furthermore, the insertion of self as 
an object into the interactive process underscores the fact that the out- 
come of interaction will be affected by the ways in which self-conceptions 
alter the initial reading of gestures and the subsequent rehearsal of alterna- 


11 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 254. 
12 [bid., pp. 256—57. 
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tive lines of behavior. Such a perspective thus emphasizes that social 
organization is both perpetuated and altered through the adjustive capaci- 
ties of mind and the mediating impact of self: 


Thus the institutions of society are organized forms of group or social 
activity—forms so organized that the individual members of society can 
act adequately and socially by taking the attitudes of others toward these 
activities. . . . [But] there is no necessary or inevitable reason why social 
institutions should be oppressive or rigidly conservative, or why they should 
not rather be, as many are, flexible and progressive, fostering individuality 
rather than discouraging it.}8 


In this passage is a clue to Mead’s abiding distaste for rigid and 
oppressive patterns of social organization. He viewed society as a con- 
structed phenomenon that arises out of the adjustive interactions among 
individuals; as such, society can be altered or reconstructed through 
the processes denoted by the concepts of mind and self. However, Mead 
frequently appeared to have gone one step further to stress that not 
only is change likely, but also that it is frequently unpredictable, even 
by those emitting the change-inducing behavior. To account for this 
indeterminacy of action, Mead used two concepts first developed by 
William James, the J and the me.!* For Mead, the / points to the 
impulsive tendencies of individuals, while the me represents the self- 
image of behavior after it has been emitted. With these concepts Mead 
emphasized that the J, or impulsive behavior, cannot be predicted, be- 
cause the individual can only “know in experience” (the me) what has 
actually transpired and what the consequences of the J have been. 

In sum, then, society for Mead represents those constructed patterns 
of coordinated activity that are maintained by, and changed through, 
symbolic interaction among and within actors. Both the maintenance 
and change of society, therefore, occur through the processes of mind 
and self. While many of the interactions causing both stability and 
change in groups are viewed by Mead as predictable, the possibility 
for spontaneous and unpredictable actions that alter existing patterns 
of interaction is also likely. 

This conceptual legacy had a profound impact on a generation of 
American sociologists prior to the posthumous publication in 1934 of 
Mead’s lectures. Yet, it was also evident that, despite the suggestiveness 
of Mead’s concepts, they do not address some important theoretical 
issues. 


13 [bid., pp. 261-62. 
14 See James, Principles of Psychology, pp. 135-76. 
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The most important of these issues concerns the vagueness of his 
concepts in denoting the nature of social organization or society and 
the precise points of articulation between society and the individual. 
Mead viewed society as organized activity, regulated by the generalized 
other, in which individuals make adjustments and cooperate with one 
another. Such adjustments and the cooperation are seen as possible by 
virtue of the capacities of mind and self. While mind and self emerged 
out of existent patterns of social organization, the maintenance or change 
of such organization is viewed by Mead as a reflection of the processes 
of mind and self. Although these and related concepts of the Meadian 
scheme point to the mutual interaction of society and the individual, 
and although the concepts of mind and self denote crucial processes 
through which this dependency is maintained, they do not allow for 
the analysis of variations in patterns of social organization and in the 
various ways individuals are implicated in these patterns. To note that 
society is coordinated activity and is maintained or changed through 
the role-taking and the self-assessment processes of individuals offers 
only a broad conceptual portrait of the linkages between the individual 
and society. Indeed, Mead’s picture of society does not indicate how 
variable types of social organization reciprocally interact with variable 
properties of self and mind. Thus, in the end, Mead’s concepts appeared 
to emphasize that society shapes mind and self and that mind and self 
affect society—a simple but profound observation for the times, but 
one that needed supplementation. 

The difficult task of filling in the details of this broad portrait began 
only four decades ago, as researchers and theorists began to encounter 
the vague and circular nature of Mead’s conceptual perspective. The 
initial efforts at documenting more precisely and less tautologously the 
points of articulation between society and the individual led to attempts 
at formulating a series of concepts that could expose the basic units 
from which society is constructed. In this way, the linkages between 
society and the individual could be more adequately conceptualized. 


ROLE, STATUS, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


While Mead’s synthesis provided the initial conceptual breakthrough, 
it did not satisfactorily resolve the problem of how participation in the 
structure of society shaped individual conduct, and vice versa. In an 
effort to resolve this vagueness, sociological inquiry began to focus on 
the concept of role. Individuals were seen as playing roles associated 
with positions in larger networks of positions. And with this vision, efforts 
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to understand more about social structures and how individuals are impli- 
cated in them intensified during the 1920s and 1930s. This line of inquiry 
was to become known as “role theory.” 


Robert Park and Role ‘Theory 


Robert Park, who came to the University of Chicago near the end 
of Mead’s carecr, was one of the first to extend Mead’s ideas through 
an emphasis on roles. As he observed, “everybody is always and every- 
where, more or less consciously, playing a role.’”!> But Park stressed 
that roles are linked to structural positions in society and that self is 
intimately linked to playing roles within the confines of the positions 
of social structure. 


The conceptions which men form of themselves seem to depend upon 
their vocations, and in general upon the role they seek to play in communi- 
ties and social groups in which they live, as well as upon the recognition 
and status which society accords them in these roles. It is status, i.e., 
recognition by the community, that confers upon the individual the charac- 
ter of a person, since a person is an individual who has status, not necessarily 
legal, but social.16 


Much of the German sociologist Georg Simmel had emphasized, 
Park’s analysis stresses the fact that self emerges from the multiple roles 
that people play.17 In turn roles are connected to positions in social 
structures. This kind of analysis shifted attention to the nature of society 
and how its structure influences the processes outlined in Mead’s great 
synthesis. 


Jacob Moreno and Role Theory 


Inspired in part by Mead’s concept of role-taking and by his own 
studies in Europe, Jacob Moreno was one of the first to develop the 
concept of role-playing. In Who Shall Survive and in many publications 


15 Robert E. Park, ““Behind Our Masks,” Survey Graphic 56 (May 1926): 135. For 
a convenient summary of the thrust of early research efforts in role theory, see: Ralph 
H. Turner, ‘“‘Social Roles: Sociological Aspects,” International Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, 1968. 


16 Robert E. Park, Society (New York: Free Press, 1955), pp. 285-86. 


17 Indeed, Park studied briefly with Simmel im Berlin and apparently acquired insight 
into Simmel’s study of the individual and the web of group affiliations. Coupled with 
his exposure to William James at Harvard, who also stressed the multiple sources of 
self, it is clear that Mead’s legacy was am > by Simmel and James through 
the work of Robert Park. 
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in the journals he founded America, Moreno began to view social organi- 
zation as a network of roles that constrained and channeled behavior.28 
In his early works, Moreno distinguished different types of roles: (2) 
“psychosomatic roles,” in which behavior is related to basic biological 
needs, as conditioned by culture, and in which role enactment is typically 
unconscious; (b) “‘psychodramatic roles,” in which individuals behave 
in accordance with the specific expectations of a particular social context; 
and (c) “‘social roles,” in which individuals conform to the more general 
expectations of various conventional social categories (for example, 
worker, Christian, mother, father, and so forth). 

Despite the suggestiveness of these distinctions, their importance came 
not so much from their substantive content, but from their intent: to 
conceptualize social structures as organized networks of expectations that 
require varying types of role enactments by individuals. In this way, 
analysis can move beyond the vague Meadian conceptualization of society 
as coordinated activity, regulated by the generalized other, to a conceptu- 
alization of social organization as various types of interrelated role enact- 
ments regulated by varying types of expectations. 


Ralph Linton and Role Theory 


Shortly after Moreno’s publication of Who Shall Survive, the anthro- 
pologist Ralph Linton further conceptualized the nature of social organi- 
zation, and the individual’s imbeddedness in it, by distinguishing the 
concepts of role, status, and individuals from one another: 


A status, as distinct from the individual who may occupy it, is simply a 
collection of rights and duties. . . . A role represents the dynamic aspect 
of status. The individual is socially assigned to a status and occupies it 
with relation to other statuses. When he puts the rights and duties which 
constitute the status into effect, he is performing a role.'9 


In this passage are a number of important conceptual distinctions. 
Social structure reveals several distinct elements: (a) a network of posi- 
tions, (b) a corresponding system of expectations, and (c) patterns of 
behavior which are enacted with regard to the expectations of particular 
networks of interrelated positions. While in retrospect, these distinctions 


18 Jacob Moreno, Who Shall Survive (Washington, D.C., 1934); rev. ed. (New York: 
Beacon House, 1953). 

19 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (Copyright © 1936 by D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc.). 
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may appear self-evident and trivial, they made possible the subsequent 
elaboration of many interactionist concepts: 


1. Lainton’s distinctions allow for the conceptualization of society in 
terms of clear-cut variables: the nature and kind of interrelations 
among positions and the types of expectations attending these posi- 
tions. 

2. ‘The variables Mead denoted by the concepts of mind and self can 
be analytically distinguished from both social structure (positions 
and expectations) and behavior (role enactment). 

3. By conceptually separating the processes of role-taking and imagina- 
tive rehearsal from both social structure and behavior, the points 
of articulation between society and the individual can be more clearly 
marked, since role-taking pertains to covert interpretations of the 
expectations attending networks of statuses, and role denotes the 
enactment of these expectations as mediated by self. 


Thus, by offering more conceptual insight into the nature of social 
organization, Park, Moreno, and Linton provided a needed supplement 
to Mead’s suggestive concepts. For now it would be possible to understand 
more precisely the interrelations among mind, self, and society. 


MODERN INTERACTIONISM: A RE VIE-W 


The Meadian legacy has inspired a theoretical perspective that can 
best be termed symbolic interactionism. This perspective, which we will 
discuss in the next chapter, focuses on how the symbolic processes of 
role-taking, imaginative rehearsal, and self-evaluation by individuals at- 
tempting to adjust to one another are the basis for social organization. 
While accepting the analytical importance of these symbolic processes, 
a more recent theoretical tradition has placed more conceptual emphasis 
on the vision of social structure connoted by Park’s, Moreno’s, and Lin- 
ton’s concepts. Although not as clearly codified or as unified as the 
symbolic interactionist position, this theoretical perspective—the subject 
of Chapter 16—can be labeled role theory, because it focuses primary 
analytical attention on the structure of status networks and attendant 
expectations as they circumscribe the internal symbolic processes of indi- 
viduals and the eventual enactment of roles. 

In some respects, the distinction between symbolic interactionism 
and role theory may initially appear arbitrary, since each perspective 
relies heavily on the thought of George Herbert Mead and since both 
are concerned with the relationship between the individual and society. 
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Yet, despite the fact that each represents a variant of interactionism, 
we will see that there are great differences in emphasis between symbolic 
interactionism and role theory. These will be emphasized in the next 
two chapters. In a final chapter on the future of interactionism, however, 
a brief discussion of major issues will be followed by an overview of 
Ralph H. Turner’s attempt to unite symbolic interactionism and role 
theory into a unified interactionist perspective. For the future of interac- 
tionism resides in the unification of the diverse theoretical traditions 
inspired by Mead’s synthesis. 


I5 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM:: 
H. BLUMER versus M. KUHN 


THE CHICAGO AND IOWA SCHOOLS 


George Herbert Mead’s synthesis still provides the inspiration for a 
school of thought known as symbolic interactionism. As with most theo- 
retical perspectives, however, we can observe a diversity of opinion on 
how to use Mead’s insights to develop sociological theory. Nowhere is 
this divergence better illustrated than in the approaches of two symbolic 
interactionists, Herbert Blumer and the late Manfold Kuhn.! 

Herbert Blumer was Mead’s student at the University of Chicago 
and took over his courses upon Mead’s death. Blumer’s use of Mead’s 
concepts is thus known as the “Chicago School” of symbolic interaction- 
ism. Manford Kuhn was not trained by Mead and was exposed to a 
more positivistic, data-oriented group of mentors. Since Kuhn formulated 
a variant of Mead’s thought while at the State University of Iowa, those 
who follow Kuhn’s lead are a part of the “Iowa School” of symbolic 
interactionism. In many respects, this distinction between schools of 
interactionism is somewhat artificial. As we will come to appreciate, 
there is considerable overlap, since both schools follow Mead’s lead. 
Yet the work of Blumer and Kuhn represent the polar extremes of sym- 
bolic interactionism. Most interactionists fall somewhere between these 
extremes, but most lean toward one pole or the other. 

Thus, if we are to represent the scope and diversity of the symbolic 


1] am following, but greatly expanding upon, B. N. Meltzer’s and J. W. Petras’ 
interesting article, ““The Chicago and lowa Schools of Symbolic Interactionism” in T. 
Shibutani, ed., Human Nature and Collective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1970). 
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interactionist approach, we must begin by examining the points of diver- 
gence between Blumer’s and Kuhn’s thought. In this way, we will high- 
light the impact of Mead’s thought on contemporary symbolic 
interactionist theory. 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM: 
POINTS OF CONVERGENCE 


Before stressing the points of divergence between the Iowa and Chi- 
cago Schools, however, their common legacy of assumptions from Mead’s 
thought should be emphasized. These points of convergence are what 
make symbolic interactionism a distinctive theoretical perspective.? 


Humans as Symbol-Users 


Symbolic interactionists, as their name implies, place enormous empha- 
sis on the capacity of humans to create and use symbols. In contrast 
to other animals, whose symbolic capacities are limited or nonexistent, 
the very essence of humans and the world that they create ows from 
their ability to symbolically represent each other, objects, ideas, and 
virtually any phase of their experience. Without the capacity to create 
symbols and to use them in human affairs, patterns of social organization 
among humans could not be created, maintained, or changed. Humans 
have become, to a very great degree, liberated from instinctual and 
biological programming and thus must rely on their symbol-using powers 
to adapt and survive in the world. 


Symbolic Communication 


Humans use symbols to communicate with each other. By virtue of 
their capacity to agree upon the meaning of vocal and bodily gestures, 


2 There is a number of excellent reference works on symbolic interactionism, including: 
Jerome G. Manis and Bernard N. Meltzer, eds., Symbolic Interaction: A Reader in 
Social Psychology (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972); J. Cardwell, Social Psychology: A 
Symbolic Interactionist Approach (Philadelphia: Davis, 1971); Alfred Lindesmith and 
Anslem Strauss, Social Psychology (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 1968); Arnold Rose, 
ed., Human Behavior and Social Process (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1962); ‘Tamotsu 
Shibutani, Society and Personality (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, POG) eu Be 
Warriner, The Emergence of Society (Homewood, IIl.: The Dorsey Press, 1970); Gregory 
Stone and H. Farberman, eds., Symbolic Interaction: A Reader in Social Psychology 
(Walthum, Mass.: Xerox, 1970); John P. Hewitt, Se/f and Society: A Symbolic Interaction- 
ist Social Psychology (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1976); Robert H. Laver and Warren 
H. Handel, Social Psychology: The Theory and Application of Symbolic Interactionism 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1977); Sheldon Stryker, Symbolic Interactionism (Menlo 
Park, Calif.; Benjamin Cummings, 1980). 
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humans can effectively communicate. Symbolic communication is, of 
course, extremely complex, since people use more than word or language 
symbols in communication. They also use facial gestures, voice tones, 
body countenance, and other symbolic gestures over which there is com- 
mon meaning and understanding. 


Interaction and Role-T'aking 


By reading and interpreting the gestures of others, humans communi- 
cate and interact. ‘They become able to mutually read each other, to 
anticipate each other’s responses, and to adjust to each other. Mead 
termed this basic capacity ro/e-taking—the ability to see the other’s atti- 
tudes and dispositions to act. Interactionists still emphasize the process 
of role-taking as the basic mechanism by which interaction occurs. For 
example, the late Arnold Rose, who was one of the leaders of contempo- 
rary interactionism, indicated that role-taking “. . . means that the indi- 
vidual communicator imagines—evokes within himself—how the 
recipient understands that communication.”? Or, as another modern 
interactionist, Sheldon Stryker, emphasizes, role-taking is “. . . anticipat- 
ing the responses of others with one in some social act.’ And as Alfred 
Lindesmith and Anslem Strauss emphasize, role-taking is “imaginatively 
assuming the position or point of view of another person.’’® 

Without the ability to read gestures and to use these gestures as a 
basis for putting oneself in the position of others, then, interaction could 
not occur. And without interaction, the development of humans and 
patterns of social organization would be impossible. 


Interaction, Humans, and Society 


Just as Mead emphasized that mind, self, and society are intimately 
connected to each other, so contemporary interactionists emphasize the 
relation between the genesis of ‘““chumanness” and patterns of interaction. 
What makes humans unique as species and what enables each individual 
person to possess distinctive characteristics is the result of interaction 
in society. Conversely, what makes society possible is the capacities that 
humans acquire as they grow and mature in society. 


3 Rose, Human Behavior, p. 8. 


4 Sheldon Stryker, “Symbolic Interaction as an Approach to Family Research,” Mar- 
nage and Family Living 2 (May 1959): 111-19. See also his “‘Role-Taking Accuracy 
and Adjustment,’ Sociometry 20 (December 1957): 286-96. 


5 Lindesmith and Strauss, Social Psychology, p.:282. 
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Current symbolic interactionists tend to emphasize the same human 
capacities as Mead: the genesis of mind and self. Mind is the capacity 
to think: to symbolically denote, weigh, assess, anticipate, map, and 
construct courses of action. While Mead’s term, mind, is rarely used 
today, the processes that this term denotes are given great emphasis. 
As Rose indicates: 


Thinking is the process by which possible symbolic solutions and other 
future courses of action are examined, assessed for their relative advantages 
and disadvantages in terms of the values of the individual, and one of 
them chosen for action.® 


Moreover, the concept of mind has been reformulated to embrace 
what W. I. Thomas termed the definition of the situation.?, With the 
capacities of mind, actors can name, categorize, and orient themselves 
to constellations of objects—including themselves as an object—in all 
situations. In this way they can assess, weigh, and sort out appropriate 
lines of conduct.8 

As the concept of the definition of the situation underscores, self is 
still a key concept in the interactionist literature. Present emphasis in 
the interactionist orientation is on (a) the emergence of self-concep- 
tions—or relatively stable and enduring conceptions that people have 
about themselves—and (b) the ability to derive self-images—or pictures 
of oneself as an object in social situations. Self is thus a major object 
that people inject into their definitions of situations. It shapes much 
of what they see, feel, and do in the world around them. 

Society, or relatively stable patterns of interaction, is seen by interac- 
tionists as only possible by virtue of people’s capacities to define situations 
and, most particularly, to view themselves as objects in situations. Society 
is thus created, maintained, and changed by human capacities for think- 
ing and defining as well as for self-reflection and evaluation. 

In sum, these points of emphasis constitute the core of the interaction- 
ist approach. Humans create and use symbols. They communicate with 
symbols. They interact through role-taking, which involves the reading 
of symbols emitted by others. What makes them unique as a species— 
the existence of mind and self—arises out of interaction, while conversely, 


6 Rose, Human Behavior, p. 12. 

7W. I. Thomas, ‘“The Definition of the Situation” in Manis and Meltzer, Symbolic 
Interaction, pp. 331-36. 

8 For clear statements on the concept of ‘‘definition of the situation” as it is currently 
used in interactionist theory, see: Lindesmith and Strauss, Socia/ Psychology, pp. 280- 
83. 
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the emergence of these capacities allows for the interactions that form 
the basis of society. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT AND CON'TROVERSY 


From this initial starting point, Blumer and Kuhn often diverge, as 
do their followers in either the Chicago or lowa Schools. The major 
areas of disagreement revolve around the following issues: (1) What is 
the nature of the individual? (2) What is the nature of interaction? 
(3) What is the nature of social organization? (4) What is the most 
appropriate method for studying humans and society? And (5) What 
is the best form of sociological theorizing? Each of these points of contro- 
versy is discussed in this section. 


The Nature of the Individual 


Both Blumer and Kuhn have emphasized the ability of humans to 
use symbols and to develop capacities for thinking, defining, and self- 
reflection. However, there is considerable disagreement over the degree 
of structure and stability in human personality. Blumer emphasizes that 
humans have the capacity to view themselves as objects and to insert 
any object into an interaction situation. Therefore, human actors are 
not pushed and pulled around by social and psychological forces but 
are active creators of the world to which they respond. Interaction and 
emergent patterns of social organization can thus only be understood 
by focusing on the capacities of individuals to create symbolically the 
world of objects to which they respond. These assumptions emphasize 
the potential for spontaneity and indeterminacy in human behavior. If 
humans can invoke any object into a situation, they can radically alter 


° The following comparison draws heavily from Meltzer and Petras, ‘““The Chicago 
and Iowa Schools,” but extends their analysis by drawing from the following works of 
Blumer and Kuhn. For Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism: Perspective and Method (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969); “Comment on ‘Parsons as a Symbolic Interaction- 
ist,’ Sociological Inquiry 45 (Winter 1975): 59-62. For Kuhn, “Major Trends in 
Symbolic Interaction Theory in the Past Twenty-Five Years,’’ Sociological Quarterly 5 
(Winter 1964): 61-84; ‘““The Reference Group Reconsidered,” Sociological Quarterly 
5 (Winter 1964): 6—21; ‘‘Factors in Personality: Socio-Cultural Determinants As Seen 
Through the Amish,” in Aspects of Culture and Personality, ed. Francis L. Kittsu (New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1954); “‘Self-attitudes by Age, Sex, and Professional Training”’ 
in Stone and Farberman, Symbolic Interaction, pp. 424-36; with T. S. McPartland, 
“An Empirical Investigation of Self-Attitude,” American Sociological Review 19 (Febru- 
ary 1954): 68-76; ‘“‘Family Impact on Personality’’ in Problems in Social Psychology 
ed. J. E. Hulett and R. Stagner (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1953); with C. Addison 
Hickman, Individuals, Groups, and Economic Behavior (New York: Dryden Press, 1956). 
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their definitions of that situation, and hence, their behaviors. Self is 
but one of many objects to be seen in a situation; other objects from 
the past, present, or anticipated future can also be evoked and provide 
a basis for action. 

In contrast, Kuhn emphasized the importance of people’s “core self” 
as an object. Through socialization, humans acquire a relatively stable 
set of meanings and attitudes toward themselves. The core self will 
shape and constrain the way people will define situations by circumscrib- 
ing the cues that will be seen and the objects that will be injected 
into social situations. Human personality is thus structured and compara- 
tively stable, giving people’s actions a continuity and predictability. And 
if it is possible to know the expectations of those groups which have 
shaped a person’s core self, and which provide a basis for its validation, 
then human behavior could, in principle, be highly predictable.!° As 
Kuhn and Hickman noted: 


As self theory views the individual, he derives his plans of action from 
the roles he plays and the statuses he occupies in the groups with which 
he feels indentified—his reference groups. His attitudes toward himself 
as an object are the best indexes to these plans of action, and hence to 
the action itself, in that they are the anchoring points from which self- 
evaluations and other-evaluations are made.!! 


The Nature of Interaction 


Both Blumer and Kuhn have stressed the process of role-taking in 
which humans mutually emit and interpret each other’s gestures. From 
the information gained through this interpretation of gestures, actors 
are able to rehearse covertly various lines of activity and then emit those 
behaviors that can allow cooperative and organized activity. As might 
be expected, however, Blumer and Kuhn disagree over the degree to 
which interactions are actively constructed. Blumer’s scheme, and that 
of most in the Chicago School, emphasizes the following points: 


1. In addition to viewing each other as objects in an interaction situa- 
tion, actors select out and designate symbolically additional objects in 
any interaction. (a2) One of the most important of these objects is the 
self. On the one hand, self can represent the transitory images that an 
actor derives from interpreting the gestures of others; on the other, 


10 For an interesting methodological critique of Kuhn’s “‘self-theory,”” see Charles 
W. Tucker, “Some Methodological Problems of Kuhn’s Self Theory,” Sociological Quar- 
terly 7 (Winter 1966): 345-58. 

11 Hickman and Kuhn, Individuals, Groups, and Economic Behavior, pp. 224-25. 
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self can denote the more enduring conceptions of one as an object 
that an actor brings to and interjects into the interaction. (b) Another 
important class of objects are the varying types of expectation structures— 
for example, norms and values—that may exist to guide interaction. 
(c) Finally, because of the human organism’s. capacity to manipulate 
symbols, almost any other “object”—whether another person, a set of 
standards, or a dimension of self—may be inserted into the interaction. 

2. It is toward the objects in interaction situations that actors have 
various dispositions to act. Thus, in order to understand the potentials 
for action among groups of individuals, it is necessary to understand 
the world of objects that they have symbolically designated. 

3. In terms of the particular cluster of objects and of the dispositions 
to act that they imply, each actor arrives at a definition of the situation. 
Such a definition serves as a general frame of reference within which 
the consequences of specific lines of conduct are assessed. This process 
is termed mapping. 

4. The selection of a particular line of behavior involves complex 
symbolic processes. At a minimum, actors typically evaluate: (a) the 
demands of others immediately present; (b) the self-images they derive 
from role-taking, not only with others in the situation, but also with 
those not actually present; (c) the normative expectations they perceive 
to exist in the situation; and (d) the dispositions to act toward any 
additional objects they may inject symbolically into the interaction. 

5. Once behavior is emitted, redefinition of the situation and perhaps 
remapping of action may occur as the reactions of others are interpreted 
and as new objects are injected into, and old ones discarded from, the 
interaction. 


Thus, by emphasizing the interpreting, evaluating, defining, and map- 
ping processes, Blumer stresses the creative, constructed, and changeable 
nature of interaction. Rather than constituting the mere vehicle through 
which preexisting psychological, social, and cultural structures inexorably 
shape behavior, the symbolic nature of interaction assures that social, 
cultural, and psychological structures will be altered and changed through 
shifting the definitions and behaviors of humans. 

In contrast to Blumer’s scheme, Kuhn has stressed the power of the 
core self and the group context to constrain interaction. Much interaction 
is released rather than constructed, as interacting individuals follow the 
dictates of the self-attitudes and the expectations of their respective 
roles. While Kuhn would certainly not have denied the potential for 
constructing and reconstructing interactions, he tended to view individu- 
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als as highly constrained in their behaviors by virtue of their core self 
and the requirements of their mutual situation. 


The Nature of Social Organization 


Symbolic interactionism tends to concentrate on the interactive pro- 
cesses by which humans form social relationships rather than the end 
products of interactions. Moreover, both Blumer and Kuhn, as well as 
other interactionists, have tended to emphasize the micro processes 
among individuals within small group contexts. Blumer has consistently 
advocated a view of social organization as temporary and constantly 
changing, while Kuhn typically focused on the more structured aspects 
of social situations. Additionally, Blumer argues for a view of social struc- 
ture as merely one of many objects that actors employ in their definition 
of a situation. 

As Blumer has emphasized: 


1. Since behavior is a reflection of the interpretive, evaluational, defini- 
tional, and mapping processes of individuals in various interaction con- 
texts, social organization represents an active fitting together of action 
by those in interaction. Social organization must therefore be viewed 
as more of a process than a structure. 

2. While social structure is an emergent phenomenon that is not 
reducible to the constituent actions of individuals, it is difficult to under- 
stand patterns of social organization without recognizing that they repre- 
sent an interlacing of the separate behaviors among individuals. 

3. While much interaction is repetitive, and structured by clear-cut 
expectations and common definitions of the situation, its symbolic nature 
reveals the potential for new objects to be inserted or old ones altered 
and abandoned in a situation, with the result that reinterpretation, reeval- 
uation, redefinition, and remapping of behaviors can always occur. Social 
structure must therefore be viewed as rife with potential for alteration 
and change. 

4. Thus, patterns of social organization represent emergent phenom- 
ena that can serve as objects that define situations for actors. However, 
the very symbolic processes that give rise and sustain these patterns 
can also operate to change and alter them. 


In contrast to this emphasis, Kuhn usually sought to isolate the more 
structured features of situations. In conformity with what will be termed 
role theory in the next chapter, Kuhn saw social situations as constituting 
relatively stable networks of positions with attendant expectations or 
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norms. Interactions often create such networks, but once created, people 
conform to the expectations of those positions in which they have an- 
chored their self-attitudes. 

In reviewing different assumptions of Blumer and Kuhn, or the Chi- 
cago and lowa schools, over the nature of individuals, interaction, and 
social organization, it is clear that Chicago School interactionists view 
individuals as potentially spontaneous, interaction as constantly in the 
process of change, and social organization as fluid and tenuous.!2 lowa 
School interactionists are more prone to see individual personality and 
social organization as structured, with interactions being constrained by 
these structures.13 These differences in assumptions have resulted in, 
or perhaps have been a reflection of, varying conceptions of how to 
investigate the social world and how to build theory. 


The Nature of Methods 


E.. L. Quarantelli and Joseph Cooper have observed that Mead’s ideas 
provide for contemporary interactionists a “frame of reference within 
which an observer can look at behavior rather than a specific set of 
hypotheses to be tested.’’!4 There can be little doubt that this statement 
is true. Yet there is a large literature attempting to test some of the 
implications of Mead’s ideas, especially those about self, with standard 
research protocols. This diversity in methodological approaches is under- 
scored by the contrasting methodologies of Blumer and Kuhn. Indeed, 
the many students of these two figures tend to use Mead’s ideas as 
either a sensitizing framework or as an inspiration for narrow research 
hypotheses. 

Methodological approaches to studying the social world follow from 
thinkers’ assumptions about what they can, or will, discover. The diver- 
gence of Blumer’s and Kuhn’s methodologies thus reflects their varying 
assumptions about the operation of symbolic processes. Ultimately, their 


12 Prominent thinkers leaning toward Blumer’s position include Anslem Strauss, Alfred 
Lindesmith, Tamotsu Shibutani, and Ralph Turner. 


13 Prominent Iowa School interactionists include Frank Miyamoto, Sanford Dorn- 
busch, Simon Dinitz, Harry Dick, Sheldon Stryker, and Theodore Sarbin. For a list of 
studies by Kuhn’s students, see Harold A. Mulford and Winfield W. Salisbury II, “Self- 
Conceptions in a General Population,” Sociological Quarterly 5 (Winter 1964): 35- 
46. Again, these individuals and those in note 12 would resist this classification, since 
none advocate as extreme a position as Kuhn or Blumer. Yet, the tendency to follow 
either Kuhn’s or Blumer’s assumptions is evident in their work, and in that of many 
others. 


14. L. Quarantelli and Joseph Cooper, “Self-conceptions and Others: A Further 
Test of Meadian Hypotheses,” Sociological Quarterly 7 (Summer 1966): 281-97. 
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differences boil down to the question of causality. Whether or not events 
are viewed as the result of deterministic causes will influence the meth- 
odologies that are employed. Thus, to appreciate why Blumer and Kuhn 
diverge in their methodological approaches, it is necessary to see how 
their assumptions about individual interaction and social organization 
have become translated into a set of causal images that dictates different 
methodological approaches. 

Diverging Assumptions about Causality. For Blumer, the Meadian 
legacy challenges the utility of theoretical perspectives that underempha- 
size the internal symbolic processes of actors attempting to fit together 
their respective behaviors into an organized pattern.15 Rather than being 
the result of system forces, societal needs, and structural mechanisms, 
social organization is the result of the mutual interpretations, evaluations, 
definitions, and mappings of individual actors. Thus, the symbolic pro- 
cesses of individuals cannot be viewed as a neutral medium through 
which social forces operate, but instead these processes must be viewed 
as shaping the ways social patterns are formed, sustained, and changed. 

Similarly, as has been emphasized, Blumer’s approach questions the 
utility of theoretical perspectives that view behavior as the mere releasing 
of propensities built into a structured personality. Just as patterns of 
social organization must be conceptualized as in a continual state of 
potential flux through the processes of interpretation, evaluation, defini- 
tion, and mapping, so the human personality must also be viewed as a 
constantly unfolding process rather than a rigid structure from which 
behavior is mechanically released. By virtue of the fact that humans 
can make varying and changing symbolic indications to themselves, they 
are capable of altering and shifting behavior, with the result that behavior 
is not so much released as constructed by actors making successive indica- 
tions to themselves. 

Social structures and the expectations that they embody are seen as 
objects which must be interpreted and then used to define a situation 
and map out the prospective behaviors that ultimately go to make up 
social structures. Typically, overt behavior at one point in time is consid- 
ered to result in self-images that serve as objects to be used by individuals 
in symbolically mapping subsequent actions at another point in time, 
while existing personality traits, such as self-conceptions, self-esteem, 


15 See particularly Blumer’s “Society as Symbolic Interaction” in Rose, ed., Human 
Behavior and Social Process, 179-92 (reprinted in Blumer’s Symbolic Interactiomsm), 
“Sociological Implications of the Thought of George Herbert Mead” in Symbolic Interac- 
tionism; and ‘““The Methodological Position of Symbolic Interactionism im Symbolic 
Interactionisim. 
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and internalized needs, are viewed as mediating each successive phase 
of interpretation of gestures, evaluation of self-images, definition of the 
situation, and mapping of diverse behaviors. 

In such a scheme, causality is difficult to discern. Social structures 
do not cause behavior since they are only one.class of objects inserted 
into an actor’s seemingly unpredictable symbolic thinking. Similarly, self 
is only another object inserted into the definitional process. Action is 
thus created out of the potentially large number of objects that actors 
can insert into situations. Action, under this vision of the social world, 
does not reveal clear causes. Indeed, the variables influencing an individu- 
al’s definition of the situation and action are of the actor’s own choosing 
and apparently not subject to clear causal analysis. 

In contrast to this seemingly indeterministic view of causality, Kuhn 
argued that the social world is deterministic. The apparent spontaneity 
and indeterminacy of human behavior is simply the result of insufficient 
knowledge of the variables influencing people’s definitions and actions. 
Kuhn thus argued that if the social experiences of individuals can be 
discerned, it is possible to know what caused the emergence of the 
core self of an individual. With knowledge of the core self, the expecta- 
tions that have become internalized as a result of people’s experiences, 
and the particular expectations of a given situation, people’s definitions 
of situations and their conduct can be understood. Naturally, this level 
of understanding is currently impossible with current methodological 
techniques, but insight into deterministic causes of behavior, and emer- 
gent patterns of social organization, is possible in principle. Methodologi- 
cal strategies should therefore be directed at seeking the causes of 
behaviors. 

Diverging Methodological Protocols. These differing assumptions 
about causality have shaped divergent methodological approaches within 
symbolic interactionism. The extremes of these diverging approaches 
are personified in Blumer’s and Kuhn’s protocols. 

Blumer has mounted a consistent and persistent line of attack on 
sociological theory and research.!® This criticism questions the utility 
of current research procedures for unearthing the symbolic processes 
from which social structures and personality are built and sustained. 
Rather than letting the nature of the empirical world dictate the kinds 
of research strategies used in its study, Blumer and others have argued 
that present practices allow research strategies to determine what is to 


be studied: ; 


16 See, in particular, Blumer’s “Methodological Position.” 
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Instead of going to the empirical social world in the first and last instances, 
resort is made instead to a priori theoretical schemes, to sets of unverified 
concepts, and to canonized protocols of research procedure. These come 
to be the governing agents in dealing with the empirical social world, 
forcing research to serve their character and bending the empirical world 
to their premises.!7 


Too often, then, the fads of research protocol serve to blind investigators 
and theorists to the real character of the social world. Such research 
and theoretical protocols force analysis away from the direct examination 
of the empirical world in favor of preconceived notions of what is true 
and how these truths should be studied. In contrast, the processes of 
symbolic interaction dictate that research methodologies should respect 
the character of empirical reality and adopt methodological procedures 
that encourage its direct and unbiased examination.}& 

To achieve this end, the research act itself must be viewed as a process 
of symbolic interaction in which researchers take the role of those individ- 
uals whom they are studying. To do such role-taking effectively, research- 
ers must come to the study of interaction with a set of concepts that, 
rather than prematurely structuring the social world for investigators, 
sensitize them to interactive processes. This approach would enable inves- 
tigators to maintain the distinction between the concepts of science 
and those of the interacting individuals under study. In this way, the 
interpretive and definitional processes of actors adjusting to one another 
in concrete situations can guide the refinement and eventual incorpora- 
tion of the concepts of science into theoretical statements on the interac- 
tive processes that go to make up society. 

Blumer has advocated a twofold process of research, involving, first 
of all, “exploration” in which researchers approach concrete situations 
prepared to observe and then revise their observations as new impressions 
of the situation arise. Second, Blumer emphasizes that exploration must 
be followed by a process of “‘inspection,” whereby researchers use their 
observations to dictate how scientific concepts are to be refined and 
incorporated into more abstract and generic statements of relationships 
among concepts. In this dual research process, investigators must under- 
stand each actor’s definition of the situation, the relationship of this 
definition to the objects perceived by actors in this situation, and the 


1% Weed.» pres3. 

18 For an interesting discussion of the contrasts between these research strategies, 
see Llewellyn Gross, “Theory Construction in Sociology: A Methodological Inquiry, 
in Symposium on Sociological Theory, ed. L. Gross (New York: Harper & Row, 1959), 
pp. 531-63. 
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relationship of objects to specific others, groups, and expectations in 
both the actor’s immediate and remote social worlds.!® In this way, 
the research used to build the abstract concepts and propositions of 
sociological theory is connected to the empirical world of actors interpret- 
ing, evaluating, defining, and mapping the behaviors that create, main- 
tain, or change patterns of social organization. 

A major area of controversy over the methodological position advocated 
by Blumer concerns the issue of operationalization of concepts. How 
is it possible to operationalize concepts, such as self and definition of 
the situation, so that different investigators at different times and in 
different contexts can study the same phenomena? Blumer has typically 
chosen to define away the problem of how the interpretative, evaluational, 
definitional, and mapping processes are to be studied in terms of clear- 
cut operational definitions, for such questions “‘show a profound misun- 
derstanding of both scientific inquiry and symbolic interactionism.’’2° 
For Blumer, the concepts and propositions of symbolic interactionism 
allow for the direct examination of the empirical world; therefore, “their 
value and their validity are to be determined in that examination and 
not in seeing how they fare when subjected to the alien criteria of an 
irrelevant methodology.” According to Blumer, these “alien criteria” 
embrace a false set of assumptions about just how concepts should be 
attached to events in the empirical world. In general, these ‘‘false’’ as- 
sumptions posit that for each abstract concept a set of operational defini- 
tions should guide researchers, who then examine the empirical cases 
denoted by the operational definition. 

Blumer has consistently emphasized current deficiencies in the attach- 
ment of sociological concepts to actual events in the empirical world. 


This ambiguous nature of concepts is the basic deficiency in social theory. 
It hinders us in coming to close grips with our empirical world, for we 
are not sure of what to grip. Our uncertainty as to what we are referring 
obstructs us from asking pertinent questions and setting relevant problems 
for research.” 


Blumer argues that it is only through the methodological processes of 


19 For an eloquent and reasoned argument in support of Blumer’s position, see Norman 
K. Denzin, The Research Act: A Theoretical Introduction to Sociological Methods (Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 185-218; and Norman K. Denzin, “Symbolic Interactionism 
and Ethnomethodology,” in Understanding Everyday Life: Toward a Reconstruction 
of Sociological Knowledge, ed. Jack D. Douglas (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 259-84. 

20 Blumer, “‘Methodological Position,” p. 49. ~ 

21 Herbert Blumer, ‘““What Is Wrong with Social Theory?” American Sociological 
Review 19 (August 1954): 146-58. 
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exploration and inspection that concepts can be attached to the empirical. 
Rather than seeking a false sense of scientific security through rigid 
operational definitions, sociological theory must accept the fact that the 
attachment of abstract concepts to the empirical world must be an ongo- 
ing process of investigators exploring and inspecting events in the empiri- 
cal world. 

In sum, then, Blumer’s presentation of the methodological position 
of symbolic interactionism questions the current research protocols and 
advocates as an alternate (2) the more frequent use of the exploration- 
inspection process, whereby researchers seek to understand the symbolic 
processes that shape interaction; and (b) the recognition that only through 
ongoing research activities can concepts remain attached to the fluid 
interaction processes of the empirical world. In turn, this methodological 
position has profound implications for the construction of theory in 
sociology, as we will see shortly. 

In contrast to Blumer’s position, Kuhn’s vision of a deterministic 
world led him to emphasize the commonality of methods in all the 
sciences. The key task of methodology is to provide operational definitions 
of concepts so that their implications can be tested against the actual 
facts of social life. Most of Kuhn’s career was thus devoted to taking 
the suggestive but vague concepts of Mead’s framework and developing 
measures of them. He sought to find replicable measures of such concepts 
as self, social act, social object, and reference group.?2 His most famous 
measuring instrument—the Twenty Statements Test (TST)—<an serve 
to illustrate his strategy. With the TST, he sought to measure core 
self, or the more enduring and basic attitudes that people have about 
themselves, by assessing answers that people give to the question, ““What 
kind of person are you?’23 For example, the most common variant of 


the TST reads as follows: 


In the spaces below, please give twenty different answers to the question, 
“Who Am I?” Give these as if you were giving them to yourself, not 
to somebody else. Write fairly rapidly, for the time is limited. 


Answers to such questions can be coded and scaled so that variations 
in self-conceptions of people can be linked to either prior social experi- 
ences or behaviors. Thus, Kuhn sought to find empirical indicators of 
key concepts. These indicators would allow for viewing recorded varia- 
tions in one concept, such as self, to be linked to variations in other 


22 Meltzer and Petras, ‘““The Chicago and Iowa Schools.”’ | 
23 For an important critique of this methodology, see Tucker, “Some Methodological 
Problems.” 
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measurable concepts. In this way, Mead’s legacy could be tested and 
used to build a theory of symbolic interactionism. 


‘The Nature and Possibilities of Sociological ‘Theory 


Blumer’s and Kuhn’s assumptions about the nature of the individual, 
interaction, social organization, causality, and methodology are reflected 
in their different visions of what theory is, should, and can be. Again, 
we will see that Blumer and Kuhn stand at opposite poles, with most 
interactionists standing between these extremes, and yet, leaning toward 
one pole or the other. 

Blumer’s Theory-Building Strategy. Blumer’s assumptions, image 
of causal processes, and methodological position have all come to dictate 
a particular conception of sociological theory. The recognition that socio- 
logical concepts do not come to grips with the empirical world is seen 
by Blumer as the result not only of inattention to actual events in the 
empirical world, but also of the kind of world it is. While the use of 
more “‘definitive concepts” referring to classes of precisely defined events 
is perhaps desirable in theory building, it may be impossible, given the 
nature of the empirical world. Since this world is composed of constantly 
shifting processes of symbolic interaction among actors in various contex- 
tual situations, the use of concepts that rip from this context only some 
of the actual ongoing events will fail to capture the contextual nature 
of the social world. More important, the fact that social reality is ulti- 
mately “constructed” from the symbolic processes among individuals 
assures that the actual instances denoted by concepts will shift and vary 
and thereby defy easy classification through rigid operational definitions. 

These facts, Blumer argues, require the use of “sensitizing concepts, ’ 
which, while lacking the precise specification of attributes and events 
of definitive concepts, do provide clues and suggestions about where to 
look for certain classes of phenomena. As such, sensitizing concepts 
offer a general sense of what is relevant and thereby allow investigators 
to approach flexibly a shifting empirical world and feel out and pick 
one’s way in an unknown terrain. The use of this kind of concept does 
not necessarily reflect a lack of rigor in sociological theory, but rather 
a recognition that if “‘our empirical world presents itself in the form 
of distinctive and unique happenings or situations and if we seek through 
the direct study of this world to establish classes of objects and relations 
between classes, we are . . . forced to work with sensitizing concepts.’ 

While the nature of the empirical world may preclude the development 
of definitive concepts, sensitizing concepts can be improved and refined. 
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By flexibly approaching empirical situations denoted by sensitizing con- 
cepts and then by assessing how actual events stack up against the con- 
cepts, it is possible to refine and revise concepts. Although the lack of 
fixed bench marks and definitions makes this task more difficult for 
sensitizing concepts than for definitive ones, the progressive refinement 
of sensitizing concepts is possible through “careful and imaginative study 
of the stubborn world to which such concepts are addressed.’’24 Further- 
more, sensitizing concepts formulated in this way can be communicated 
and used to build sociological theory; and although formal definitions 
and rigid classifications are not appropriate, sensitizing concepts can 
be explicitly communicated through descriptions and illustrations of the 
events to which they pertain. 

In sum, the ongoing refinement, formulation, and communication 
of sensitizing concepts must inevitably be the building block of sociologi- 
cal theory. With careful formulation, they can be incorporated into 
provisional theoretical statements that specify the conditions under which 
various types of interaction are likely to occur. In this way, the concepts 
of theory will recognize the shifting nature of the social world and thereby 
provide a more accurate set of statements about the conditions under 
which patterns of social organization emerge, persist, change, and break 
down. 

The nature of the social world and the type of theory it dictates 
have profound implications for just how such theoretical statements are 
to be constructed and organized into theoretical formats. Blumer’s em- 
phasis on the constructed nature of reality and on the types of concepts 
that this fact necessitates has led him to emphasize inductive theory 
construction. In inductive theory, generic propositions are abstracted 
from observations of concrete interaction situations. This emphasis on 
induction is considered desirable, since current attempts at deductive 
theorizing in sociology usually do not involve rigorous derivations of 
propositions from each other, nor a scrupulous search for the negative 
empirical cases that would refute propositions.?5 These failings, Blumer 
contends, assure that deductive sociological theory will remain uncon- 
nected to the events of the empirical world and, hence, unable to correct 
for errors in its theoretical statements. Coupled with the tendency for 
fads of research protocol to dictate research problems, and methods 
used to investigate them, it appears unlikely that deductive theory and 
the research it inspires can unearth those processes that would confirm 


24 Blumer, ‘““What’s Wrong with Social Theory,” p. 150. 
25 Blumer, “Methodological Position.” 
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or refute its generic statements. In the wake of this theoretical impasse, 
then, it is crucial that sociological theorizing refamiliarize itself with 
the actual events of the empirical world: ‘No theorizing, however inge- 
nious, and no observance of scientific protocol, however meticulous, are 
substitutes for developing familiarity with what is actually going on in 
the sphere of life under study.”26 Without such inductive familiarity, 
sociological theory will remain a self-fulfilling set of theoretical prophecies 
bearing little relationship to the phenomena it is supposed to explain. 

Kuhn’s Theory-Building Strategy. Kuhn advocated a more deduc- 
tive format for sociological theorizing than Blumer. While his own work 
does not reveal great deductive rigor, he holds that subsumption of lower 
order propositions under more general principles is the most appropriate 
way to build theory. He visualized his own “‘self-theory”’ as one step in 
the building of theory. By developing general statements on how self- 
attitudes emerge and shape social action, it would be possible to under- 
stand and predict human behavior. Moreover, less general propositions 
about aspects of self could be subsumed under general propositions about 
processes of symbolic interaction. 

While Kuhn recognized that symbolic interaction theory had become 
partitioned into many suborientations, including his own self-theory, he 
held a vision of a unified body of theoretical principles. As he concluded 
in an assessment of interactionist theory: 


I would see in the next 25 years of symbolic interaction theory an acceler- 
ated development of research techniques, on the one hand, and a coalescing 
of most of the separate subtheories. . . .27 


Thus, the ultimate goal of theory is consolidation or “coalescing” of 
testable lower-order theories under a general set of symbolic interactionist 
principles. Self-theory, as developed by Kuhn, would be but one set of 
derivations from a more general system of interactionist principles. In 
contrast to Blumer, then, theory for Kuhn was ultimately to form a 
unified system from which specific propositions about different aspects 
or phases of symbolic interactionism could be derived. 


The Chicago and Iowa Schools: An Overview 


In Table 15-1, an overview of the preceding discussion is presented. 
The table explores a number of issues over which there is disagreement 
among interactionists. We must place these disagreements, however, 


<a 


26 I[bid., p. 39. 
27 Kuhn, ‘“‘Major Trends,” p. 80. 
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within the context of the points where symbolic interactionists agree. 
And, thus, in the first column in Table 15-1, we have highlighted the 
features that make symbolic interactionism a distinctive perspective. 

We should caution again that distinctions between a Chicago and 
Iowa school are hazardous when examining the work of a particular 
symbolic interactionist. The distinction denotes only tendencies to view 
humans, interaction, social organization, methods, and theory in a partic- 
ular way. Few symbolic interactionists follow literally either Blumer’s 
or Kuhn’s positions. These positions merely represent the boundaries 
within which symbolic interactionists work. 


SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM: 
A CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Blumer’s vision of symbolic interactionism advocates a clear-cut strat- 
egy for building sociological theory. The emphasis on the interpretive, 
evaluative, definitional, and mapping processes of actors has come to 
dictate that it is only through induction from these processes that socio- 
logical theory can be built. Further, the ever-shifting nature of these 
symbolic processes necessitates that the concepts of sociological theory 
be sensitizing rather than definitive, with the result that deductive theori- 
zing should be replaced by an inductive approach. Thus, whether as a 
preferred strategy or as a logical necessity, the Blumer interactionist 
strategy is to induce generic statements, employing sensitizing concepts, 
from the ongoing symbolic processes of individuals in concrete interaction 
situations. 

Such a strategy is likely to keep theorizing attuned to the processual 
nature of the social world. However, this approach, and to a lesser extent, 
Kuhn’s approach, has not been able to link conceptually the processes 
of symbolic interaction to the formation of different patterns of social 
organization. Furthermore, the utility of induction from the symbolic 
exchanges among individuals for the analysis of interaction among more 
macro, collective social units has yet to be demonstrated. Unless these 
problems can be resolved, it does not seem wise to follow exclusively 
the strategy of Blumer and others of his persuasion. Until symbolic 
interactionists of all persuasions demonstrate in a more compelling man- 
ner than is currently the case that the inductive approach, utilizing 
sensitizing concepts, can account for more complex forms of social organi- 
zation, pursuit of its strategy will preclude theorizing about much of 
the social world. 

Both Blumer’s and Kuhn’s strategies call attention to some important 
substantive and theoretical issues that are often ignored. First, it 1s neces- 


Table 15-1 


Convergence and Divergence in the Chicago and Iowa Schools of Symbolic 
Interactionism 





Theoretical Issues Convergence of Schools 


The nature of humans | Humans create and use syinbols to denote aspects of the world 
around them. 


What makes humans unique are their symbolic capacities. 


Hunians are capable of symbolically denoting and involing ob- 
jects which can then serve to shape their definitions of social 
situations, and hence, their actions. 


Humans are capable of self-reflection and evaluation. They see 
themselves as objects in most social situations. 


The nature of Interaction is dependent upon people’s capacities to emit and 
interaction interpret gestures. 


Role-taking is the key mechanism of interaction, for it enables 
actors to view the other’s perspective, as well as that of others 
and groups not physically present. 


Role-taking and mind operate together by allowing actors to 
use the perspectives of others and groups as a basis for their 
deliberations, or definitions of situations, before acting. In 
this way, people can adjust their responses to each other 
and to social situations. 


The nature of social Social structure is created, maintained, and changed by pro- 
organization cesses of symbolic interaction. 

It is not possible to understand patterns of social organization— 
even the most elaborate—without knowledge of the symbolic 
processes among individuals who ultimately make up this 
pattern. 


The nature of sociologi- Sociological methods must focus on the processes by which 
cal methods people define situations and select courses of action. 


Methods must focus on individual persons. 





The nature of sociologi- Theory must be about processes of interaction and seek to 
cal theory isolate out the conditions under which general types of behav- 
iors and interactions are likely to occur. 





eee 


Chicago School 


Humans with minds can introject any object 
into a situation. 


While self is an important object, it is not the 
only object. 


Humans weigh, assess, and map courses of ac- 


tion before action, but humans can potentially 
alter their definitions and actions. 


lowa School 


Humans with minds can define situations, but 
there tends to be consistency in terms of the 
objects that they introject into situations. 


Self is the most important object in the defini- 
tion of a situation. 


Humans weigh, assess, and map courses of ac- 
tion, but they do so through the prism of 
their core self and the groups in which this 
self is anchored. 


eee 


Interaction is a constant process of role-taking 
with others, and groups. 


Others and groups thus become objects that 
are involved in people’s definitions of situa- 
tions. 


Self is another important object that enters into 
people’s definitions. 


People’s definitions of situations involve weigh- 
ing and assessing objects and then mapping 
courses of action. 


Interaction involves constantly shifting defini- 


tions and changing patterns of action and in- 
teraction. 


Interaction is dependent upon the process of 
role-taking. 

The expectations of others and norms of the 
situation are important considerations in arriv- 
ing at definitions of situations. 


People’s core self is the most important consid- 
eration and constraint on interaction. 


Interaction most often involves actions that con- 
form to situational expectations as mitigated 
by the requirements of the core self. 





Social structure is constructed by actors adjust- 
ing their responses to each other. 


Social structure is one of many objects that ac- 
tors introject into their definitions of situa- 
tions. 


Social structure is subject to constant realign- 
ments as actors’ definitions and_ behaviors 
change, forcing new adjustments from others. 


Sociological methods must seek to penetrate the 
actors’ mental world and see how they con- 
struct courses of action. 


Researchers must be attuned to the multiple, 
varied, ever-shifting, and often  inde- 
terminate influences on definitions of situa- 
tions and actions. 


Research must therefore use observational, bio- 
graphical, and unstructured interview tech- 
niques if it is to penetrate people’s definitional 
processes and take account of changes in these 
processes. 


Only sensitizing concepts are possible in sociol- 
ogy. 

Deductive theory is thus not possible in sociol- 
ogy. 


At best, theory can offer general, and tentative, 
descriptions and interpretations of behaviors 
and patterns of interaction. 


Social structures are composed of networks of 
positions with attendant expectations or 
norms. 


While symbolic interactions create and change 
structures, once these structures are created 
they operate to constrain interaction. 


Social structures are thus relatively stable, espe- 
cially when people’s core self is invested in 
particular networks of positions. 


Sociological methods must seek to measure with 
reliable instruments actors’ symbolic pro- 
cesses. 

Research should be directed toward defining and 
measuring those variables that causally influ- 
ence behaviors. 


Research must therefore use structured measur- 
ing instruments, such as questionnaires, to get 
reliable and valid measures of key variables 





Sociology can develop precisely defined con- 
cepts, with clear empirical measures. 

Theory can thus be deductive, with a limited 
number of general propositions subsuming 
lower-order propositions and empirical gener- 
alizations on specific phases of syinbolic inter- 
action. 

Theory can offer abstract explanations that can 
allow for predictions of behavior and interac- 
tion. 
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sary that sociological theorizing be more willing to undertake the difficult 
task of linking conceptually structural categories to classes of social pro- 
cesses that underlie these categories. For this task, symbolic interaction- 
ism has provided a wealth of suggestive concepts. Second, macro 
sociological theorizing has traditionally remained detached from the pro- 
cesses of the social world it attempts to describe. Much of the detachment 
stems from a failure to define concepts clearly and provide operational 
clues about what processes in the empirical world they denote. To the 
extent that symbolic interactionist concepts can supplement such theoriz- 
ing, they will potentially provide a bridge to actual empirical processes 
and thereby help attach sociological theory to the events it purports to 
explain. 

Symbolic interactionism has great potential for correcting the past 
inadequacies of sociological theory, but it has yet to demonstrate exactly 
how this corrective influence is to be exerted. At present symbolic interac- 
tionism seems capable of analyzing micro social patterns and their impact 
on personality, particularly self. While interactionism has provided impor- 
tant insights in the study of socialization, deviance, and micro social 
processes, it has yet to demonstrate any great potential for analyzing 
complex, macro social patterns. At best, it can provide in its present 
form a supplement to macro analysis by giving researchers a framework, 
and measuring instruments, to analyze micro processes within macro 
social events. 

Much of symbolic interaction, especially Blumer’s advocacy, consists 
of gallant assertions that “‘society is symbolic interaction,” without indi- 
cating what types of emergent structures are created, sustained, and 
changed by what types of interaction in what types of contexts. Much 
like the critics’ allegations about Parsons’ social system, Dahrendorf’s 
imperatively coordinated association, Homans’ institutional piles, or 
Blau’s organized collectivities, social structural phenomena emerge some- 
what mysteriously and are then sustained or changed by vague references 
to interactive processes. The vagueness of the links between the interac- 
tion process and its social structural products leaves symbolic interaction- 
ism with a legacy of assertions, but little in the way of carefully 
documented statements about how, when, where, and with what probabil- 
ity interaction processes operate to create, sustain, and change varying 
patterns of social organization.” It is to this goal that interactionist 
theory must redirect its efforts. 


28 Probably, the most significant effort to overcome this problem is an unfinished 
manuscript by Tamotsu Shibutani, Social Processes: An Introduction to Sociology (Santa 
Monica: Goodyear, in preparation). , 
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ROLE THEORY: IN SEARCH 
OF CONCEPTUAL UNITY 


We can best visualize the differences between role theory and symbolic 
interactionism with a continuum.! At one pole of this continuum, individ- 
uals are seen as players in the theater, while at the other end, players 
are considered to be participants in a game. When human action is 
seen as occurring in a theater, interaction is likely to be viewed as highly 
structured by the script, directors, other actors, and the audience. When 
conceptualized as a game, interaction is more likely to be seen as less 
structured and as influenced by the wide range of tactics available to 
participants. 

The broad interactionist tradition encompassing both symbolic interac- 
tionism and role theory can be viewed, in a similar fashion—that is, as 
a continuum moving from Herbert Blumer’s brand of symbolic interac- 
tionism at one extreme, through Kuhn’s form of symbolic interaction, 
and then to Talcott Parsons’ functional approach, emphasizing a highly 
structured image of status-roles within institutionalized social systems, 
at the other extreme. We might argue, then, that Manford Kuhn’s 
approach is the dividing line between symbolic interactionism and role 
theory. 

As we will see, role theory is an extremely eclectic theoretical tradition, 
with few dominant figures who have provided an overarching framework.? 


1 Bernard Farber, “A Research Model: Family Crisis and Games Strategy” in Kinship 
and Family Organization, ed. Bernard Farber (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966), 
pp. 430-34. Walter Wallace (Sociological Theory [Chicago: Aldine, 1969], pp. 34-35) 
has more recently chosen this same analogy to describe symbolic interactionism. 

2For the first early analytical statements, see Jacob Moreno, Who Shall Survive, 
rev. ed. (New York: Beacon House, 1953) (original ed., 1934); and Ralph Linton, The 
Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936). 
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It represents a series of narrow research findings and theoretical insights 
which have yet to become organized into a well-articulated theoretical 
perspective. And yet, “role theories” and “role analyses” abound in the 
sociological literature, and hence, we must examine this large literature. 
For it ts through role analysis that many of George Herbert Mead’s 
important insights have been used to analyze and understand patterns 
of social organization. 


THE GENERAL THRUST OF ROLE THEORY 


The thrust of the role perspective, as it flowed from a mixture of 
Park’s, Simmel’s, Moreno’s, Linton’s, and G. H. Mead’s insights, has 
often been captured by quoting a famous passage from Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It (act 2, scene 7): 


All the world’s a stage 

And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 


The analogy is then drawn between the piayers on the stage and 
the actors of society.? Just as players have a clearly defined part to play, 
so actors in society occupy clear positions; just as players must follow a 
written script, so actors in society must follow norms; just as players 
must obey the orders of a director, so actors in society must conform 
to the dictates of those with power or those of importance; just as players 
must react to each other’s performance on the stage, so members of 
society must mutually adjust their responses to one another; just as players 
respond to the audience, so actors in society take the role of various 
audiences or “‘generalized others’; and just as players with varying abilities 
and capacities bring to each role their own unique interpretation, so 
actors with varying self-conceptions and role-playing skills have their 
own styles of interaction. 

Despite its simplicity, the analogy is appropriate. As we will come 
to appreciate, the role-theoretic perspective supports the thrust of Shake- 
speare’s passage. At the outset, however, we should caution that despite 
its pervasiveness in sociology, role analysis is far from being a well-articu- 


3 For an example of this form of analogizing, see Bruce J. Biddle and Edwin Thomas, 
Role Theory: Concepts and Research (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966), pp. 3- 
4. For the best-known dramaturgical model, see-Erving Goffman, The Presentation of 
Self in Everyday Life (New York: Doubleday, 1959). 


. 
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lated and unified theoretical perspective. In fact, the very task of review- 


ing the many diverse substantive and theoretical works on role theory 
requires a tentative theoretical synthesis.4 


IMAGES OF SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Shakespeare’s passage provides the general outline of what role theo- 
rists assume about the social world. In the concept of stage are assump- 
tions about the nature of social organization; in the concept of players 
are implicit assumptions about the nature of the individual; and in the 
vision of men and women as “merely players” who have “their exits 
and their entrances” are a series of assumptions about the relationship 
of individuals to patterns of social organization. 


The Nature of Social Organization 


For role theorists, the social world is viewed as a network of variously 
interrelated positions, or statuses, within which individuals enact roles.5 
For each position, as well as for groups and classes of positions, various 
kinds of expectations about how incumbents are to behave can be 
discerned.* Thus, social organization is ultimately composed of various 
networks of statuses and expectations. 

Statuses are typically analyzed in terms of how they are interrelated 
to one another to form various types of social units. In terms of variables 
such as size, degree of differentiation, and complexity of interrelatedness, 
status networks are classified into forms, ranging from various types of 
groups to larger forms of collective organization. While there has been 
some analysis of their formal properties, status networks are rarely ana- 


4For some recent attempts to bring together role-theoretic concepts, see Biddle 
and Thomas, Role Theory, pp. 1-64; Morton Deutsch and Robert M. Krauss, Theories 
in Social Psychology (New York: Basic Books, 1965), pp. 173-211; and Marvin E. 
Shaw and Philip R. Costanzo, Theories of Social Psychology (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1970), pp. 326-46. 

5 For an early analysis of this viewpoint, see Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New 
York: Macmillan, 1949); Linton, Study of Man; Moreno, Who Shall Survive; Emile 
Benoit, “Status, Status Types, and Status Interrelations,” American Sociological Review 
9 (April 1944): 151-61; George P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York: Macmillan, 
1949); and Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (New York: Free 
Press, 1951), pp. 368-79. 

6 Mead’s concept of the other pointed to the impact of perceived expectations upon 
the way individuals enacted roles. However, it was not until after World War II that 
the systematic analysis of types of expectations was undertaken. 
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lyzed independently of the types of expectations attendant upon them.7 
Part of the reason for this close relation between form and content is 
that the types of expectations that typify particular networks of positions 
represent one of their defining characteristics. It is usually assumed that 
the behavior emitted by incumbents is not an exclusive function of 
the structure of positions, per se, but also of the kinds of expectations 
that inhere in these positions. 

The range of expectations denoted by role-theoretic concepts is diverse. 
Pursuing the dramaturgical analogy to a play, three general classes of 
expectations appear to typify role theory’s vision of the world: (a) expecta- 
tions from the “script’’; (6) expectations from other “players”; and (c) 
expectations from the ‘‘audience.”’ 

Expectations from the Script. Much of social reality can be consid- 
ered to read like a script in that for many positions there are norms 
specifying just how an individual ought to behave. The degree to which 
activity is regulated by norms varies under different conditions; thus, 
one of the questions to be resolved by role theory concerns the conditions 
under which norms vary in terms of such variables as scope, power, 
efficacy, specificity, clarity, and degree of conflict with each other.® 

Expectations from Other Players. \In addition to the normative 
structuring of behavior and social relations, role theory also focuses on 
the demands emitted by the other players in an interaction situation. 
Such demands, interpreted through role-taking of others’ gestures, consti- 
tute one of the most important forces shaping human conduct. 

Expectations from the Audience. A final source of expectations 
comes from the audiences of individuals occupying statuses. These audi- 
ences can be real or imagined, constitute an actual group or a social 
category, involve membership or simply a desire to be a member. It is 
only necessary that the expectations imputed by individuals to such vari- 
ously conceived audiences be used to guide conduct. As such, the audi- 


7 See, for example, Jacob L. Moreno, “Contributions of Sociometry to Research 
Methodology in Sociology,’ American Sociological Review 12 (June 1947): 287-92; 
and J. L. Moreno, ed., The Sociometry Reader (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960); Oscar 
A. Oeser and Frank Harary, ‘Role Structures: A Description in Terms of Graph Theory,” 
Human Relations 15 (May 1962): 89-109; and Darwin Cartwright and Frank Harary, 
“Structural Balance: A Generalization of Heider’s Theory,” Psychological Review 63 
(September 1956): 277-93. 

8 For early analysis of normative phenomena, see Davis, Human Society; Samuel 
Stauffer, ““An Analysis of Conflicting Social Norms,” American Sociological Review 14 
(December 1949): 707-17; Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society: A Sociological 
Interpretation, 2d ed. (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1960), pp. 25-38; and George C. Ho- 
mans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1950). For a diversity 
of more recent citations, see Biddle and Thomas, Role Theory; pp. 23-63. 
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ences comprise a frame of reference, or reference group, that 
circumscribes the behavior of actors in various statuses. 

In sum, then, much of the social world is assumed by role theory 
to be structured in terms of expectations from a variety of sources, 
whether the script, other players, or various audiences. Just which types 
of expectations are attendant upon a given status, or network of positions, 
is one of the important empirical questions that follows from this assump- 
tion. 

Although role theory implicitly assumes that virtually the entire social 
spectrum is structured in terms of statuses and expectations, rarely is 
this whole spectrum studied. In fact, role analysis usually concentrates 
on restricted status networks, such as groups and small organizations, 
and the types of expectations evident in these more micro social units. 
Such an emphasis can be seen as representing a strategy for analytically 
coping with the incredible complexity of the entire status network and 
attendant expectations of a society or of some of its larger units. In 
this delimitation of the field of inquiry, however, there is an implicit 
assumption that the social order is structured only by certain basic kinds 
of micro groups and organizations. Larger social phenomena, such as 
social classes or nation-states and relations among them, are less relevant, 
because there is a presumption that these phenomena can be understood 
in terms of their constituent groups and organizations. 

This emphasis on the micro structures of society is perhaps inevitable 
in light of the fact that role theory ultimately attempts to account for 
types of role performances by individuals. While macro patterns of social 
organization are viewed as providing much of the order for these perfor- 
mances, society cannot be conceptualized independently of its individual 
incumbents and their performances. 


The Nature of the Individual 


Individuals occupying positions and playing roles are typically concep- 
tualized by role theory as revealing two interrelated attributes: (a) self- 


8 Mead’s concept of the generalized other anticipated this analytical concern with 
reference groups. For some of the important conceptual distinctions in the theory of 
reference group behavior, see Robert K. Merton, “Continuities in the Theory of Refer- 
ence Groups and Social Structure,” pp. 225-80; Tamotsu Shibutani, “Reference Groups 
as Perspectives,” American Journal of Sociology 60 (May 1955). 562-69, Harold H. 
Kelley, “Two Functions of Reference Groups,” in Readings in Social Psychology, ed. 
G. E. Swanson et al. (New York: Henry Holt, 1958); Ralph H. ‘Turner, “Role-taking, 
Role Standpoint, and Reference Group Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology 61 
(January 1956): 316-28; and Herbert Hyman and Eleanor Singer, eds., Readings in 
Reference Group Behavior (New York: Free Press, 1968). 
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related characteristics, and (b) role-playing skills and capacities. The self- 
related concepts of role theory are diverse, but they tend to cluster 
around an analytical concern for the impact of self-conceptions on the 
interpretation of various types of expectations that guide conduct in a 
particular status. Role-playing skills denote those capacities of individuals 
to perceive various types of expectations and then, with varying degrees 
of competence and with different role-playing styles, to follow a selected 
set of expectations. These two attributes—self and role-playing skills— 
are perceived to be highly interrelated, since self-conceptions will mediate 
the perception of expectations and the way roles are enacted, while 
role-playing skills will determine the kinds of self-images derived from 
an interaction situation and involved in the construction of a stable 
self-conception. 

This view of the individual parallels Mead’s portrayal of mind and 
self. For both Mead and contemporary role theorists, the capacity to 
take roles and mediate self-images through a stable self-conception is 
what distinguishes the human organism. Although this conceptualization 
of self and role-playing capacities offers the potential for visualizing 
unique interpretations of expectations and for analyzing spontaneous 
forms of role-playing, the opposite set of assumptions are more often 
connoted in role theory. That is, concern appears to be with the way 
individuals conform to what is expected of them by virtue of occupying 
a particular status. The degree and form of conformity are usually seen 
as the result of a variety of internal processes operating on individuals. 
Depending upon the interactive situation, these internal processes are 
conceptualized in terms of variables such as (1) the degree to which 
expectations have been internalized as a part of an individual’s need 
structure,!° (2) the extent to which negative or positive sanctions are 
perceived by the individual to accompany a particular set of expecta- 
tions,!! (3) the degree to which expectations are used as a yardstick 
for self-evaluation,!? and (4) the extent to which expectations represent 
either interpretations of others’ actual responses or merely anticipations 


10 For example, Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: Free Press, 1951), 
pp. 1-94; and William J. Goode, “Norm Commitment and Conformity to Role-Status 
Obligations,” American Journal of Sociology 66 (November 1960): 246-58. 

11 For example, B. F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 
1953), pp. 313-55, 403-19; Biddle and Thomas, Role Theory, pp. 27—28; Shaw and 
Costanzo, Theories of Social Psychology, pp. 332-33. 

12 Biddle and Thomas, Role Theory, p. 27; Kelley, ““Two Functions of Reference 
Groups”; Turner, “Role-taking, Role Standpoint”; and Ralph H. Turner, “Self and 
Other in Moral Judgement,’’ American Sociological Review 19 (June 1954): 254-63. 
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of their potential responses.13 Just which combination of these internal 
processes operates in a particular interaction situation depends upon 
the nature of the statuses and attendant expectations. While this complex 
interactive process has yet to be codified into an inventory of theoretical 
statements, it remains one of the principal goals of role theory. 

From this conceptualization, the individual is assumed to be not so 
much a creative role entrepreneur who tries to change and alter social 
structure through varied and unique responses, but rather a pragmatic 
performer who attempts to cope with and adjust to the variety of expecta- 
tions inhering in social structure. These implicit assumptions about the 
nature of the individual are consistent with Mead’s concern with the 
adaptation and adjustment of the human organism to society, but they 
clearly underemphasize the creative consequences of mind and self for 
the construction and reconstruction of society. Thus, role theory has 
tended to expand conceptually upon only part of the Meadian legacy. 
While this tendency assures some degree of assumptive one-sidedness, 
it is understandable in light of the role theorists’ concern for sorting 
out only certain types of dynamic interrelationships between society and 
the individual. 


The Articulation between the Individual and Society 


The point of articulation between society and the individual is denoted 
by the concept of role and involves individuals who are incumbent in 
statuses employing self and role-playing capacities to adjust to various 
types of expectations. Despite agreement over these general features 
of role, current conceptualizations differ.1* Depending upon which com- 
ponent of role is emphasized, three basic conceptualizations are evident.}5 

Prescribed Roles. ‘When conceptual emphasis is placed upon the 
expectations on individuals in statuses, then the social world is assumed 
to be composed of relatively clear-cut prescriptions. The individual’s 
self and role-playing skills are seen as operating to meet such prescriptions, 


13 Turner, ‘“Role-taking, Role Standpoint”; Biddle and Thomas, Role Theory. 


14 For summaries of the various uses of the concept, see Lionel J. Neiman and James 
W. Hughes, “The Problem of the Concept of Role—A Re-survey of the Literature, 
Social Forces 30 (December): 141-49; Ragnar Rommetveit, Social Nornis and Roles: 
Explorations in the Psychology of Enduring Social Pressures (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1955); Biddle and Thomas, Role Theory, Shaw and Costanzo, 
Theories of Social Psychology, pp. 334-38; and Deutsch and Krauss, Theories in Social 
Psychology, pp. 173-77. | 

15 Deutsch and Krauss, Theories in Social Psychology, p. 175; Daniel J. Levinson, 
“Role, Personality, and Social Structure in the Organizational Setting,” Journal of Abnor 
mal and Social Psychology 58 (March 1959): 170-89. 
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with the result that analytical emphasis is drawn to the degree of conform- 
ity to the demands of a particular status. 

Subjective Roles. Since all expectations are mediated through the 
prism of self, they are subject to interpretations by individuals in statuses. 
When conceptual emphasis falls upon the perceptions and interpretations 
of expectations, the social world is seen as structured in terms of individu- 
als’ subjective assessments of the interaction situation. As a consequence, 
conceptual emphasis is placed upon the interpersonal style of individuals 
who interpret and then adjust to expectations. 

Enacted Roles. Ultimately, expectations and the subjective assess- 
ment by individuals of these expectations are manifested in behavior. 
When conceptual priority is given to overt behavior, the social world 
is viewed as a network of interrelated behaviors. The more conceptual 
emphasis is placed upon overt role enactment, the less analytical attention 
is devoted to either expectations or individual interpretations of them. 

When viewed separately from each other, these three conceptual no- 
tions are inadequate. For overt human behavior obviously involves a 
subjective assessment of various types of expectations. In fact, a review 
of the research and theoretical literature on role theory demonstrates 
first the prescriptive, subjective, or enacted components of roles receive 
varying degrees of emphasis and that theoretical efforts usually deal with 
the complex causal relationships among these components. 

Perhaps more than any conceptual perspective, role theory portrays 
images of causality rather than an explicit set of causal linkages. Part 
of the reason for this vagueness stems from the fact that the label role 
theory embraces a wide number of specific perspectives in a variety of 
substantive areas. Despite these qualifications, however, role theorists 
have tended to develop concepts that denote specific interaction processes 
without revealing the precise ways these concepts are causally interrelated. 
To the extent that we can bring into focus role theory’s causal images, 
they appear to emphasize the deterministic consequences of social struc- 
ture on interaction. However, rarely are larger, more inclusive units of 
culture and structure included in this causal analysis. Rather, concern 
tends to be with the impact of specific norms, others, and reference 
groups associated with particular clusters of status positions on (a) self- 
interpretations and evaluations, (b) role-playing capacities, or (c) overt 
role behavior. While we can observe considerable variability in the role- 
theoretic literature, self-interpretations and evaluations are usually viewed 
as having a deterministic impact on role-playing capacities, with role- 
playing capacities then circumscribing overt role behavior. Despite the 
fact that particular concern with prescribed roles, subjective roles, or 
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role enactment will influence which causal nexus is emphasized, the 
general causal imagery still tends to portray this sequence, as is delineated 
in the top portion of Figure 16-1. 

As the middle section of Figure 16-1 reveals, the specific causal images 
evident in the literature are more complex than the general portrayal 
at the top of the figure. While expectations are still viewed as determina- 
tive, role theorists have frequently emphasized the reciprocal nature of 
causal processes. That is, certain stages in the causal sequence are seen 
as feeding back and affecting the subsequent causal relations among 
the analytical units in the middle section of Figure 16-1. Although 
there are numerous potential interconnections among these units, role 
theory has emphasized only a few of these causal linkages, as is designated 
by the arrows in the figure. Furthermore, to the extent that specific 
units of analysis are conceptualized for expectations, self-variables, role- 
playing skills, and overt behavior, only some of the causal interconnections 
among these units are explored, as we indicate at the bottom of Figure 
16-1. 

With respect to the interrelations among expectations, self, role-play- 
ing skills, and overt behavior, role theory appears to be concerned primar- 
ily with conceptualizing how different types of expectations emanating 
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from different sources—norms, others, and reference groups—are medi- 
ated by self-interpretations and evaluations and then circumscribed by 
role-playing skills in a way that a given style of role performance is 
evident. This style is then typically analyzed in terms of its degree of 
conformity to expectations.1® However, at each stage in this sequence, 
certain feedback processes are also emphasized so that the degree of 
significance of norms, others, or reference groups for the maintenance 
of self-conceptions of individuals is considered critical in influencing 
which expectations are most likely to receive the most attention. Empha- 
sis in this causal nexus is on the degree of imbeddedness of self in 
certain groups,!7 the degree of intimacy with specific others,!® and the 
degree of commitment to, or internalization of, certain norms.!9 Another 
prominent feedback process that has received considerable attention is 
the impact of overt behavior at one point in time on the expectations 
of others as they shape the individual’s self-conception and subsequent 
role behavior at another point in time. In this context, the childhood 
and adult socialization of the individual and the emergence of self have 
been extensively studied,?° as has the analysis of the emergence of deviant 
behavior.?! 

With respect to interrelations within the analytical units of the overall 
causal sequence, the arrows at the bottom of Figure 16-1 portray the 
current theoretical emphasis of the literature. In regard to the interrela- 


16 The study of deviance, socialization, and role-playing in complex organizations 
and small groups has profited from this form of analysis. 


17 For example, see Norman Denzin, “Symbolic Interactionism and Ethnomethodol- 
ogy” in Understanding Everyday Life: Toward a Reconstruction of Sociological KnowIl- 
edge, ed. Jack D. Douglas (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 259-84. For the most thorough 
set of such studies in this area, see Sarbin’s examinations of the intensity of self-involve- 
ment and role-playing behavior: Theodore R. Sarbin, ‘““Role Theory” in Handbook of 
Social Psychology, G. Lindzey, vol. 1 (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley (1954), pp. 
223-58; Theodore R. Sarbin and Norman L. Farberow, “Contributions to Role-taking 
Theory: A Clinical Study of Self and Role,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
47 (January 1952): 117-25; and Theodore R. Sarbin and Bernard G. Rosenberg, ““Contri- 
butions to Role-taking Theory,” Journal of Social Psychology 42 (August 1955): 71- 
81. 


18 See, for example, Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and Personality (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961), pp. 367-403. 


19 John Finley Scott, Internalization of Norms: A Sociological Theory of Moral Commit- 
ment (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971), pp. 127-215; William Goode, “Norm 
Commitment and Conformity”; B. F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior. 

20 For example, see Anselm Strauss, Mirrors and Masks (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1959), pp. 100-118; Shibutani, Society and Personality, pp. 471-596; Orville G. Brim 
and Stanton Wheeler, Socialization after Childhood (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1966). ; 

21 See Edwin Lemert, Social Pathology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951); Thomas 
Scheff, “The Role of the Mentally Ill and the Dynamics of Mental Disorder: A Research 
Framework,” Sociometry 26 (December 1963): 436—53; Howard Becker, Outsiders: Stud- 
ies in the Sociology of Deviance (New York: Free Press, 1963). 
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tions among types of expectations, analytical attention appears to be 
on how specific others personify group norms or the standards of reference 
groups. In turn, these significant others are often viewed as deterministi- 
cally linking the self-interpretations and evaluations of an individual to 
either the norms of a group or the standards of a reference group.22 
With respect to the relations among the components of self, analysis 
appears to have followed the lead of William James?? by focusing on 
the connections between the “self-esteem” and the self-conception of 
an individual.?4 In turn, the interaction between self-esteem and other 
components of self is viewed as the result of reactions from various 
others who affect the self-images of the individual. Finally, all these 
components interact in complex ways to shape the overt behavior of 
the individual. 

Thus, looking back at Figure 16—1, it is evident that of the many 
possible causal interrelations, only a few have been extensively conceptual- 
ized in the role-theoretic literature. While studies can be found which 
draw attention to each possible causal nexus, little theoretical attention 
has been paid to the following connections: (a) broader social and cultural 
structure and specific patterns of interaction, (b) enacted role behaviors 
and their effect on role-playing capacities, (c) these role-playing capacities 
and self, and (d) enacted roles and the self-assessments that occur indepen- 
dently of role-taking with specific others or groups.?5 Rather, concern 
has been focused on the relations between self and expectations as they 
affect, and are affected by, enacted roles. 


PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN BUILDING ROLE THEORY 


Constructing Propositions 


To this point, we can see that role-theoretic concepts provide only 
a means for categorizing and classifying expectations, self, role-playing 


22 Turner, ‘“‘Role-taking, Role Standpoint’”; Shibutani, Society and Personality, pp. 
249-80. 

23 William James, Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. (New York: Henry Holt, 1890). 

24 See Shibutani, Society and Personality, pp. 433-46. 

25 There is a large experimental literature on the impact of various types of “contrived” 
role-playing on attitudes and other psychological attributes of individuals; as yet, the 
findings of these studies have not been incorporated into the role-theoretic framework. 
For some examples of these studies, see Bert T. King and Irving L. Janis, “Comparison 
of the Effectiveness of Improvised versus Non-improvised Role-playing in Producing 
Opinion Changes,” Human Relations 9 (May 1956): 177-86, Irving C. Janis and Bert 
T. King, “The Influence of Role Playing on Opinion Change,” Journal of Abnorinal 
and Social Psychology 49 (April 1954): 211-18; Paul E. Breer and Edwin A. Locke, 
Task Experience as a Source of Attitudes (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1955); Pheodore 
Sarbin and V. L. Allen, “Role Enactment, Audience Feedback, and Attitude Change, 
Sociometry 27 (June 1964): 183-94. 
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capacities, role enactment, and relationships among these analytical units. 
The use of concepts is confined primarily to classification of different 
phenomena, whether attention is drawn to the forms of status networks,?6 
types and sources of expectations,?7 relations of self to expectations,?® 
or the enactment of roles.29 In the future, as they begin the difficult 
task of building interrelated inventories of propositions, role theorists 
confront several theoretical problems. First, they must fill in the gaps 
of their causal imagery. To continue emphasizing only some causal links 
at the expense of ignoring others will encourage skewed sets of theoretical 
statements. Particularly crucial in this context will be the development 
of propositions that specify the linkages between concepts denoting more 
inclusive social and cultural variables, on the one hand, and concepts 
pointing to specific interaction variables, on the other. 

Second, the current propositions that do exist in the role-theoretic 
literature will have to be reformulated so that conditional statement: 
specifying when certain processes are likely to occur will be more explicit. 
For example, in the theory of reference-group behavior, propositions 
take the form of asserting that the use of a particular group as a frame 
of reference is likely to occur when: (a) contact with members of a 
reference group is likely, (b) dissatisfaction with alternative group mem- 
berships exists, (c) perception of potential rewards from a group is likely, 
(d) the perception of that group’s standards is possible, and (e) perception 
of the availability of significant_others in the group is possible.3° Although 
these propositions are suggestive, they offer few clues as to what forms 
of contact, what levels of dissatisfaction, what types of rewards and 
costs, which group standards, and what type of significant others serve 
as conditions for use as a frame of reference by an individual. Further- 
more, many relevant variables are not included in these propositions. 
For instance, in order to improve the theory of reference-group behavior, 
it would be minimally necessary to incorporate theoretical statements 


26 For example, see Davis, Human Society; Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure; 
Benoit, “Status, Status Types”; and Biddle and Thomas, Role Theory, pp. 23-41. 


27 Davis, Human Society; Richard T. Morris, ““A Typology of Norms,” American 
Sociological Review 21 (October 1956): 610-13; Alan R. Anderson and Omar K. Moore, 
“The Formal Analysis of Normative Concepts,” American Sociological Review 22 (Febru- 
ary 1957): 9-16; Williams, American Society. 

28 Turner, “Role Taking, Role Standpoint”; and Sarbin and Allen, “Role Enactment, 
Audience Feedback.” 

29 Goffman, Presentation of Self; Sarbin, “Role Theory”; John H. Mann and Carola 
H. Mann, “The Effect of Role-playing Experience-on Role-playing Ability,” Sociometry 
22 (March 1959): 69-74; and William J. Goode, “A Theory of Role Strain,” American 
Sociological Review 25 (August 1960): 483-96. 

30 Example drawn from summary in Alvin Boskoff, The Mosaic of Sociological Theory 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1972), pp. 49-51. 
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on the intensity of self-involvement, the capacity to assume roles in a 
group, the nature of group standards, and their compatibility with various 
facets of an individual’s self-conception. 

These are the problems that a theoretical perspective attempting to 
link social structural and individual personality variables will inevitably 
encounter. When psychological variables, such as self-concept, self-es- 
teem, and role-playing capacities, are seen as interacting with cultural 
and structural variables, such as status, norm, reference group, and “‘oth- 
ers, the resulting inventory of theoretical statements will become com- 
plex. Such an inventory must not only delve into the internal states of 
individuals, but must also cut across several levels of emergent phenom- 
ena—at a minimum, the individual, the immediate interaction situation, 
and the more inclusive structural and cultural contexts within which 
the interaction occurs. 


Methodological Implications 


The potential utility of role theory derives from its concern with 
the complex interrelations among the expectations derived from social 
structure, the mediation of these expectations through self-conceptions 
and role-playing capacities of actors in statuses, and the resulting enact- 
ment of role behaviors. Measurement of role enactment does not pose 
a major methodological obstacle, since it is the most observable of the 
phenomena studied by role theorists. However, to the extent that such 
overt behavior is considered to reflect the impact of expectations and 
self-related variables, several methodological problems become evident. 
The complexity of the interrelations between role behavior, on the one 
hand, and self and expectations, on the other, as well as the difficulty 
of finding indicators of these interrelations, poses a series of methodologi- 
cal problems that will continue to make it difficult to construct bodies 
of theoretical statements on the relation between society and the individ- 
ual. 

Since one of the assumed links between society and the individual 
revolves around the expectations that confront individuals, it is theoret- 
cally crucial that various types of expectations, and the ways they affect 
individuals, be measurable. To the degree that these concepts cannot 
be measured, the utility of the role-theoretic perspective for building 
sociological theory can be questioned. One method that has been ein- 
ployed in the measurement of expectations is to infer from observed 
behavior the kinds of expectations that guided its unfolding. The most 
obvious and important problem with such a method is that expectations 
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can only be known after the fact of the behavior they are supposed to 
circumscribe. ‘Therefore, the concept of expectations as inferred from 
behavior has little theoretical utility, since it cannot be measured indepen- 
dently of behavior. Hence, role behavior cannot be predicted from the 
content of expectations and their relationship. to self. An alternative 
method involves (a) the accumulation of verbal accounts of individuals?! 
prior to a particular interaction sequence, (b) the inference of what 
types of expectations are guiding conduct, and (c) the prediction of 
how role behavior will unfold in terms of these expectations. This method 
has the advantage of making predictions about the impact of expectations, 
but it suffers from the fact that, much like inferences drawn from role 
enactment, expectations are not measurable independently of the individ- 
ual who is to be guided by them.*2 The end result of these methodological 
dilemmas is for expectations to represent analytical inferences that are 
dificult to discern independently of the behavior—whether verbal ac- 
counts or role enactment—that they are supposed to guide. 

A final alternative to this methodological problem is for researchers 
to become active participants in social settings, and from this participa- 
tion to derive some intuitive sense of the kinds of expectations that 
are operating on actors. From this intuitive sense it is then presumed 
that more formal conceptual representation of different types of expecta- 
tions, and of their varying impact on selves and behavior, can be made. 
The principal drawback to such an approach is that one researcher’s 
intuitive sense is not another’s, with the result that the expectation 
structure observed by different researchers in the same situation might 
well be a ‘“‘negotiated”’ product as researchers attempt to achieve consen- 
sus as to exactly what this structure is to be. However, to the extent 
that such a negotiated conceptualization has predictive value, it would 
represent an indicator of the expectation structure that is, in part at 
least, derived independently of the verbal statements and behavior of 
those whose conduct it is supposed to guide. 

In sum, then, studying expectations is a difficult enterprise. Since 
most bodies of sociological theory assume the existence of an expectation 


31 There are many ways to accumulate such accounts, ranging from informal observa- 
tions and unstructured interviews with subjects to highly structured interviews and ques- 
tionnaires. All of these have been employed by role theorists, whether in natural settings 
or the small-group laboratory. 

32 This dilemma anticipates the discussion of ethnomethodology to be undertaken 
in a later chapter, for, as the ethnomethodologist would argue, these verbal accounts 
are the “reality” that guides conduct. From this perspective, the assumption of a “really 
real” world, independent of an actor’s mental construction of it, is considered to be 
unfounded. 
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structure, it is crucial that these methodological problems be exposed, 
because they have profound implications for theory building. The most 
important of these implications concerns the possibility of building theory 
with concepts that are not measurable, even in principle. Examining 
either role behavior or verbal statements and then inferring the existence 
of expectations tends to make specific propositions tautologous, since 
variation in behavior is explained by variation in phenomena inferred 
from such behavior. The use of participant or observational techniques 
overcomes this problem, but presents the equally perplexing issue of 
how different researchers are to replicate, and hence potentially refute, 
each other’s findings. If conceptualization of the expectation structure 
is a negotiated product, the subsequent investigation of similar phenom- 
ena by different investigators would require renegotiation. When the 
nature of phenomena that are incorporated into theoretical statements 
is not explicitly defined and classified in terms of independently verifiable, 
clear-cut, and agreed-upon standards, but is rather the product of negotia- 
tion, then the statements are not refutable, even in principle. As products 
of negotiation they have little utility for building a scientific body of 
knowledge. Ultimately, the severity of these problems is a matter of 
subjective assessment, since for some they would appear to be fundamen- 
tal, while for others they stem from the inadequacies of current research 
techniques. 

Whether problems with conceptualizing expectations are seen as either 
fundamental or technical, they are compounded by the methodological 
problems of measuring self-related variables. How is it possible to derive 
operational indicators of self-conceptions, self-esteem, and intrapsychic 
assessments of the situation? As the discussion of Blumer and Kuhn in 
the last chapter stressed, verbal accounts and observational techniques 
have typically been used to tap these dimensions of interaction. While 
they are technically inadequate in that their accuracy can be questioned, 
they do not raise the same fundamental questions as do expectations, 
since they do seem measurable in principle. ‘The problems arise only 
when attempts are made to link these self-related variables to expectations 
that are presumed to have an independent existence that guides the 
creation and subsequent operation of self-related processes. While the 
independent existence of norms, others, reference groups, and the like 
is intuitively pleasing, just how these phenomena are to be conceptualized 
and measured separately from the self-related processes they are assumed 
to circumscribe remains a central problem of role theory, in particular, 
and all forms of interactionism in general. 
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Substantive Implications 


The substantive criticisms of the role-theoretic perspective focus on 
the overly structured and circumscribed vision of human behavior, and 
presumably of social organization, that it connotes. Although it can be 
argued that current role theory is too diverse to be vulnerable to this 
line of criticism, its prominent theoretical schemes, as well as the cumula- 
tive impact of its empirical studies, reveal a highly structured conceptuali- 
zation of social reality. 

Role theory assumes the social world to be structured in terms of 
status networks, and corresponding clusterings of expectations, within 
which individuals with selves and various capacities enact roles. Despite 
the fact that expectations are viewed as mediated by self- and role-playing 
capacities (subjective role), the main analytical thrust is on how individu- 
als adjust and adapt to the demands of the “script,” other ‘‘actors,” 
and the “audiences” of the “play.”” Undoubtedly, much social action 
is structured in this way, but the connotative impact of the concepts 
loads analysis in the direction of assuming too much structure and order 
in the social world. 

The conspicuous conceptualization of role conflicts?? (conflicts among 
expectations), role strain34 (the impossibility of meeting all expectations), 
and anomie** (the lack of clear-cut expectations) in role theory would 
seemingly balance this overly structured conception of reality. Yet fre- 
quently, strain, conflict, and anomie are viewed as deviant situations 
that represent exceptions to the structure of the normal social order. 
What is critical, then, is that these concepts be elaborated upon and 
inserted into current theoretical statements. In this way, they can serve 
to specify the conditions under which the social world is less circum- 
scribed by social structure. 

The causal imagery of role theory also contributes to an overly struc- 
tured vision of social reality. Figure 16-1 emphasizes that the causal 
thrust of role theory is on the way expectations, as mediated by selves 
and role-playing capacities, circumscribe role enactment. Although atten- 
tion is drawn to the feedback consequences of role enactment for expecta- 


33 For example, see John W. Getzels and E. C. Guba, “Role, Role Conflict, and 
Effectiveness,” American Sociological Review 19 (February 1954): 164-75; Talcott Par- 
sons, Social System, pp. 280-93; Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 369- 
79; and Robert L. Kahn et al., Organizational Stress: Studies in Role Conflict and Ambigu- 
ity (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974). 

34 Goode, “Theory of Role Strain.” : 

35 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 121-51. 
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tions, this analysis usually concerns how behaviors of individuals alter 
the reactions of others in such a way that self-conceptions are reinforced 
or changed. 

What is ignored are the determinative consequences of role enact- 
ments for changes and alterations in social structure. In focusing primarily 
on how changes of behavior affect self-conceptions, role theory has under- 
emphasized the fact that behavior can also force changes in the organiza- 
tion of status networks, norms, reference groups, the responses of others, 
and other features of social structure. Until the causal imagery of role 
theory stresses the consequences of role enactment, not only for self- 
related variables but also for social-structural variables, it will continue 
to conceptualize the social world as excessively circumscribed by the 
expectation structure. 

Some of the logical problems of role-theoretic analysis further contrib- 
ute to this conception of the social world. The vagueness of just how 
and under what conditions social structure affects self and role enactment 
leaves much of role analysis with the empty assertion that society shapes 
individual conduct. If role-theoretic assumptions are to have theoretical 
significance, it is essential to specify just when, where, how, and through 
what processes this circumscription of role behavior occurs. In fact, in 
the absence of theoretical specificity, a subtle form of imperativism is 
connoted: The needs of social structure and the individual require that 
behavior be circumscribed. This imperativism is further sustained by 
the classificatory nature of role-theoretic concepts. In denoting the types 
of interrelations among society, self, and behavior without indicating 
the conditions under which these relationships are likely to exist, these 
concepts appear to denote what processes must occur without indicating 
when, where, and how they are to occur.*® 

Finally, the methodological problems of measuring expectations sepa- 
rately from the very individual processes that they are supposed to circum- 
scribe makes even more mysterious just how and in what ways social 
structure affects individual conduct. Again, the inability to measure this 
crucial causal nexus leaves the role theorist with the uninteresting asser- 
tion, loaded with imperativist connotations, that society shapes and guides 
individual conduct. 


36 Although most role theorists would vehemently deny it, they have followed Parsons’ 
strategy for building theory, except on a more micro level. In developing concepts to 
classify and order role-related phenomena, without also developing clear-cut propositions, 
they have created a conceptual order without indicating when and how the order denoted 
by concepts is maintained (or broken down or reconstructed). 
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REDIRECTING ROLE ‘THEORY: 
SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Since the concept of role represents the point of articulation between 
the individual and society, its examination is necessary for theoretical 
understanding of why different patterns of social organization emerge, 
persist, change, and break down. At present, the main thrust of the 
role-theoretic strategy has been to focus on how specific social contexts 
determine variations in individual conduct, and to give comparatively 
little attention to how such conduct, as mediated by self and role-playing 
capacities, affects these social contexts as well as more general patterns 
of social organization. While this strategy has provided considerable in- 
sight into individual and group processes, role theory has yet to explore 
the utility of its concepts for understanding more macro social structures 
and processes. 

Until this analytical effort is undertaken, it is dificult to determine 
the place of the role perspective in sociological theory. Clearly, it has 
enormous utility for the study of organizations, groups, and individual 
conduct, but at what point do its concepts, and their incorporation 
into theoretical propositions, cease being theoretically useful? Role theo- 
rists typically presume that the concepts developed by their perspective 
have wide theoretical applicability. However, except in the most cursory 
way, they have not incorporated these concepts into propositions that 
would account for a variety of patterns of social organization. Rather, 
role theory has been content to assert that, since complex social patterns 
are ultimately built from the specific role behaviors of individuals with 
selves and various role-playing capacities, the concepts of role theory 
will be critical in the development of sociological theory. To assert that 
such is the case appears to have done little to stimulate the development 
of generic propositions that would demonstrate the role theorist’s case. 

In order to realize the full potential of role theory, a shift in strategy 
is necessary. First, it is critical that role theory begin developing proposi- 
tions that incorporate its rapidly multiplying body of classificatory con- 
cepts. To continue the proliferation of systems of concepts in lieu of 
developing systems of propositions will prevent role theory from realizing 
its full potential for developing sociological theory. Second, these proposi- 
tions must begin to consider not only the implications of self-related 
processes and role-playing capacities on behavior, but also the conse- 
quences of such circumscribed behavior on a variety of patterns of social 
organization. As we will discover in the next chapter on the future of 
role theory, Ralph H. Turner’s work is a most developed in terms of 
dealing with these two issues. 
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THE FUTURE OF INTERACTIONISM: 
R. H. TURNER’S SYNTHESIS 


As we have seen, interactionism focuses almost exclusively upon the 
relationship between the individual and society. How do individual ac- 
tions shape the profile of society? And, conversely, how does society 
constrain and circumscribe the individual? 

As is evident, interactionists approach these questions with different 
viewpoints. Symbolic interactionists, such as Herbert Blumer, emphasize 
the process of interaction as actors construct, and reconstruct, lines of 
joint conduct. Others, like Manford Kuhn and his followers, stress the 
structure of personality and social settings as individuals act in terms 
of their core self-attitudes and the expectations of situations. And role 
theorists, operating in many different research contexts, emphasize the 
expectations of social structures as these interact with self- and role- 
playing skills to produce role enactments. 

Thus, there is considerable diversity in the orientations of theorists 
who work within the interactionist perspective. Emerging out of this 
diversity, however, are a number of key substantive, methodological, 
and theory-building issues. The future of interactionist theory hinges 
upon resolution of these issues. 


KEY ISSUES IN INTERACTIONISM 


Substantive Issues 


Substantive issues concern the image of social organization that a 
perspective communicates. While interactionist theories all rely upon 
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the concepts of person, interaction, other, self, role, situation, and society, 
they reveal marked differences in emphasis. The future of interactionism 
resides in the resolution of three related substantive issues: (1) the range 
of phenomena to which interactionist theory is relevant; (2) the degree 
of fluidity of structure in human relations which the theory must assuine; 
and (3) the degree to which the social world is seen as governed by 
deterministic processes. Each of these questions is briefly explored below: 

The Range on Interactionist Theory. \|s interactionism only useful 
when examining the micro world? Or, does it have wider applicability 
to macro social relations among collective or corporate units? Currently, 
interactionism appears most amendable to the analysis of relatively small 
numbers of individuals. Yet such advocates as Herbert Blumer claim 
that symbolic interactionism is the basic process among all types of 
social units. Role theorists tend to be somewhat more restrained, arguing 
that individual behaviors are circumscribed by their roles and that social 
organization is ultimately a network of role relations. Thus, a key issue 
in interactionist theory is: Are the concepts and propositions of the 
perspective tied to the analysis of individuals? Can interactionist theory 
inform social theory when it seeks to understand the full complexity 
of patterns of human organization? 

The Degree of Fluidity of Structure. Blumet’s version of symbolic 
interactionism stresses the degree to which the social world is in flux.? 
Emphasis is placed upon the process of constructing, and reconstructing, 
transitory social arrangements. Social structure is merely one of many 
“objects” introjected into actors’ symbolic calculations. In contrast, Kuhn 
and most role theorists emphasize the constraints that social structure 
places upon actors’ options.? Another critical substantive issue in interac- 
tionism thus revolves around the question: Can the concepts and proposi- 
tions of this perspective capture varying degrees of structure and fluidity? 
Can the same concepts and propositions explain both processes that 
operate to create and change relations as well as those that function to 
maintain patterns of social organization? 

Indeterminacy versus Determinacy. Mead’s original work contains 
concepts, such as the “I,’’ which argue for a more indeterminate vision 
of the world.? Individuals reveal the potential for spontaneous acts as 


1 Herbert Blumer, “Society as Symbolic Interaction,” in A. Rose, ed., Human Behavior 
and Social Processes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin,- 1962). 

2 Manford H. Kuhn, ‘‘Major Trends in Symbolic Interaction Theory in the Past 
Twenty-Five Years,” Sociological Quarterly 5 (Winter 1964): 61-84. 

3 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1933). 
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they construct lines of conduct. Kuhn, in contrast, stressed the determi. 
nate nature of human action: If it is possible to know people’s past 
experiences, self-attitudes, and current group afhliations, then it is possible 
to predict their behaviors. Thus, a third substantive issue, which has 
enormous consequences for the nature of social theory, is: To what degree 
are events in the world the result of determinate causes? Are human 
acts so random and unique that their causes are unknowable? 

In sum, then, interactionist theory must come to grips with these 
questions. Concepts and propositions will need to specify the range of 
phenomena to which they apply; they will have to help explain both 
structured and unstructured situations; and they will have to take a 
stand on the issue of cause and effect. 


Methodological Issues 


Mead’s penetrating criticism of the extreme behaviorism of his day 
stressed the fact that humans are symbol-using cognitive organisms.‘ 
They have mind and self, with these processes profoundly influencing 
their actions. Mead recognized that social theory must therefore enter 
the black box of human cognition. All current interactionist orientations 
stress that the mental processes of actors must be understood if theories 
of human behavior and patterns of social organization are to be complete. 

The dispute among interactionists occurs over how to measure people’s 
self-conceptions and other cognitive processes that go to make up their 
“definition of the situation.”” Blumer’s position argues for the importance 
of investigators sympathetically penetrating the mental world of the actor 
through nondirective and inobtrusive techniques.> Kuhn, and most role 
theorists, argue for the operationalization of key concepts through struc- 
tured measuring instruments. The key issue thus becomes: How are 
social scientists to measure the concepts and test the theories of the 
interactionist perspective? 

The future of interactionism rests on its capacity to generate testable 
theory. Presently, much of the interactionist research literature consists 
of narrow studies—from unstructured observations to highly controlled 
experiments—on a wide variety of topics: deviation, conformity, commu- 


4 Ibid. 

5 Herbert Blumer, ‘““The Methodological Position of Symbolic Interactionism”” in 
his Symbolic Interactionism: Perspective and Method (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969). | 

6 Manford H. Kuhn and Thomas S. McPartland, “An Empirical Investigation of 
Self-Attitude,” American Sociological Review 19 (February 1954): 68-76. 
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nication, role conflict, role strain, marital harmony, and the like. One 
reason for the scattered profile of the current research is that interaction- 
ism has yet to develop a broad theoretical base. While there are specific 
propositions on particular topics, there is no overarching body of theoreti- 
cal propositions toward which studies could be directed. This fact raises 
the question of the status of interactionism as theory. 


Theory-Building Issues 


Blumer has argued that sociological theorizing can, at best, consist 
of a body of sensitizing concepts which will allow for some degree of 
understanding of social events.? Prediction will always be difficult and, 
under the most favorable of circumstances, probabilistic. Blumer’s vision 
of interactionism thus emphasizes the sensitizing and orienting functions 
of theory. In contrast to this view is one that sees interactionist theory 
as like all other theory and as embracing clearly defined concepts grouped 
into abstract propositions that can explain why events occur. But as 
long as interactionism remains a general orientation, it cannot be tested 
except in the vague sense that its concepts help social interpreters perceive 
that they understand. To become theory, interactionism will need to 
move toward formulating abstract propositions that can subsume the 
empirical generalizations of the large research literature and that can 
direct research toward theory-testing. Implied in such an effort is the 
assumption that the processes of the world are determinative and that 
it is possible, at least in principle, to measure with some precision these 
processes. Without these assumptions, the construction of theory would 
be an empty exercise. 

These substantive, methodological, and theoretical issues are placed 
in bold relief in the context of assessing interactionist theory. They 
are, of course, relevant to the other theoretical perspectives that we 
have examined. And yet, because interactionism seeks to understand 
behavior and social organization by entering the mysterious world of 
the human personality and by trying to understand the relations between 
personality and society, these issues become especially prominent. Interac- 
tionism, if it is to be a theoretical orientation, will need to develop 
theory that is testable, in principle, and that can capture both the fluid 
and processual nature of human conduct and organization as well as 
the structured nature of personality and-social organization. Such theory 
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7 Herbert Blumer, “Sociological Analysis and the ‘Variable’,”” American Sociological 
Review 21 (December 1956): 683-90; and “Sociological Implications of the Thought 
of George Herbert Mead,” Symbolic Interactionism. 
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will continue to draw upon Mead’s great synthesis, while incorporating 
the insights of Park, Moreno, and Linton, and the large research litera- 
ure. 

One accumulating line of theory-building within the interactionist 
tradition has attempted to pursue this strategy. This is the “role theory” 
of Ralph H. Turner.8 And before closing this assessment of the future 
of interactionism, we should explore Turner’s strategy and theory-building 
efforts. . 


AN ALTERNATIVE FORM OF INTERACTIONISM: 
THE ROLE THEORY OF RALPH H. TURNER 


Over the course of two decades, Ralph H. Turner has mounted a 
consistent line of criticism against role theory.? This criticism incorporates 
several lines of attack: (1) Role theory presents an overly structured 
vision of the social world, with its emphasis upon norms, status positions, 
and the enactment of normative expectations. (2) Role theory tends 
to concentrate an inordinate amount of research and theory-building 
effort on “abnormal” social processes, such as role conflict and role strain, 
thereby ignoring the normal processes of human interaction. (3) Role 
theory is not theory, but rather, a series of disjointed and unconnected 
propositions. (4) Role theory has not utilized, to the degree required, 
Mead’s concept of “‘role-taking”’ as its central concept. 

To correct for these deficiencies, Turner proposes that interactionist 
theory concentrate its efforts on developing abstract theory which incor- 
porates Mead’s key insights and which focuses on normal social processes. 
In this way, processes like role conflict can be deduced from the same 
abstract propositions as more typical processes. Moreover, by developing 
abstract propositions about key social processes, role theory will be able 
to explain both highly structured and fluid patterns of interaction. These 
are the goals of Turner’s role theory, and in recent years, he has advocated 
a specific strategy for their implementation.!° To appreciate this strategy, 


8 | am often asked if I am related to Ralph H. Turner. To avoid charges of familial 
favoritism, let me emphasize that we are not related to, nor personally well acquainted 
with, each other. 

®See, for example, Ralph H. Turner, ‘“‘Role-Taking: Process Versus Conformity,” 
in A. Rose, ed., Human behavior and Social Processes. 

10 Professor Turner has graciously provided me with a number of working papers 
which, along with various published works, have guided the following discussion. These 
unpublished works, as of this writing, include: “Role Theory as Theory . Phe Role 
and the Person”; and “‘Role-Taking as Process.” Particularly influential published works 
include ‘Social Roles: Sociological Aspects,” International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1968), which was written as an unpublished working 
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it is necessary to understand (1) Turner’s basic assumptions about the 
nature of interaction, (2) his specific theory-construction guidelines, and 
(3) his efforts to construct theoretical propositions. 


‘TURNER’S BASIC ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ‘THE 
NATURE OF INTERACTION 

In a number of places, Turner has commented upon the lack of 
consensus over the definition of the concept, ro/e.!1 For example, role 
has been variously defined as: (a) the overt behavior of people, (b) the 
conceptions that people have of expected behaviors, (c) the norms at- 
tached to status positions, and (d) the part that a person learns to play 
in a situation. ‘Turner often notes that role theory, following Ralph Lin- 
ton’s early lead (see Chapter 14), has tended to present a “‘conformity 
model” of role in which actors in a given status position (a) perceive 
the normative expectations of their status, (b) enact conforming behavior, 
(c) and receive social approval for their conforming behavior.!2 Turner 
argues that, while not incorrect, such a model accounts for only certain 
empirical situations. Much action and interaction does not involve simple 
conformity, but active construction of reciprocal lines of conduct among 
actors who seek to come to terms with each other in less structured 
situations. Role theory, Turner stresses, must recognize this fact and 
incorporate all the varying definitions of role into a unified conception 
of role that can capture the interactive processes underlying the creation, 
maintenance, and change of patterns of social organization. In developing 
this conception of role, Turner makes a number of assumptions about 
the nature of the social world. 


The Role-Making Process 


Turner utilizes and extends Mead’s concept of ro/e taking in attempt- 
ing to describe the nature of social action. Turner assumes that “‘it is 
the tendency to shape the phenomenal world into roles which is the 


paper; “Role Theory: A Series of Propositions,” 1965; ‘Rule Learning as Role Learning,” 
International Journal of Critical Sociology 1 (September 1974); “Ambiguity and Inter- 
changeability in Role Attribution,’ American Sociological Review 41 (December 1976) 
with Norma Shosid; ‘““The Normative Coherence of Folk Concepts,” Research Studies 
of State College of Washington 25 (June 1957). Most important of these published 
articles is his: “Strategy for Developing an Integrated Role Theory,” Humbolt Journal 
of Social Relations 7 (Fall-Winter, 1979-80) pp. 123-39. This article represents his 
most advanced theoretical statement to date. — 

11 See “Role Taking as Process” and “Social Roles: Sociological Aspects.” 

12 See, in particular, “Role-Taking: Process vs: Conformity.” 
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key to the role-taking as the core process in interaction.’!3 Like Mead 
and Blumer, Turner stresses the fact that actors emit gestures or cues— 
words, bodily contenance, voice inflections, dress, facial expressions, and 
other gestures—as they interact. Actors use these gestures to “put them- 
selves in the other’s role” and to adjust their lines of conduct in ways 
that can facilitate cooperation. This is essentially Mead’s definition of 
“taking the role of the other’ or “‘role-taking.’’!4 

Turner then extends Mead’s concept. He first argues that cultural 
definitions of roles are often vague and even contradictory. At best, 
they provide a general framework within which actors must construct 
a line of conduct. Thus, actors must make their roles and communicate 
to others what role they are playing. Turner then argues that humans 
act as if all others in their environment are playing identifiable roles.1® 
Humans assume others to be playing a role and this assumption is what 
gives interaction a common basis. Operating with this folk assumption, 
people then read gestures and cues in an effort to determine what role 
others are playing.!® This effort is facilitated by the fact that these others 
must often create and assert their role, with the result that they actively 
emit cues as to what role they are attempting to play. 

For Turner, then, role-taking is also role-making. Humans make roles 
in three senses: (1) They are often faced with only a loose cultural 
framework in which they must make a role to play. (2) They assume 
others are playing a role and thus make an effort to discover the underlying 
role behind a person’s acts. (3) Humans seek to make a role for themselves 
in all social situations by emiting cues to others that give them claim 
on a particular role. This role-taking process as it becomes transformed 
into a role-making process is the underlying basis for all human interac- 
tion. It is what ultimately allows people to interact and cooperate with 
each other. 


The “Folk Norm of Consistency” 


As people interact with each other, Turner argues, they assess behavior 
not in terms of its conformity to imputed norms, but rather, in regard 
to its consistency.17 Humans scek to group each other’s behavior into 
coherent wholes or units, and by doing so, they can make sense of 


13 [bid., p. 22. 

14 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society. 

15 Turner, “Role-Taking and Process,” and “Role-Taking as Process.” 
16 Ibid. and “The Normative Coherence of Folk Concepts.” 

17 Turner, “Role-Taking as Process,” and “Role-taking and Process.”’ 
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each other’s actions, anticipate each other’s responses, and adjust their 
responses to each other. If an other’s responses are inconsistent and 
not capable of being seen as part of an underlying role, then interaction 
with that other will prove difficult. Thus, Turner asserts, there is an 
implicit “norm of consistency” in people’s interactions with each other. 
Humans attempt to assess the consistency of others’ actions in order 
to discern the underlying role that is being played. 

With the concepts of role-making and the norm of consistency, Turner 
shifts the analysis of roles toward a position that symbolic interactionsts 
such as Blumer might appreciate. This shift is underscored by a third 
major assumption with which Turner approaches the analysis of roles: 
Interaction is always a tentative process. 


The Tentative Nature of Interaction 


Turner echos Blumer’s position when he states that “interaction is 
always a tentative process, a process of continuously testing the conception 
one has of the role of the other.”!8 Humans are constantly interpreting 
additional cues emitted by others, and using these new cues to see if 
they are consistent with those previously emitted and with the imputed 
roles of others. If they are consistent, then the actor will continue to 
adjust responses in accordance with the imputed role of the other. But 
as soon as inconsistent cues are emitted, the identification of other’s 
role will undergo revision. Thus, a given imputation of a particular role 
to an other will only persist as long as it provides a stable framework 
for interaction. The tentative nature of the role-making process points 
to another facet of roles: the process of role verification. 


The Process of Role Verification 


Actors seek to verify that behaviors and other cues emitted by people 
in a situation do indeed constitute a role. Turner argues that such efforts 
at “‘verification”’ or “‘validation’”’ are achieved by the application of “‘exter- 
nal” and “internal” criteria. The most often used internal criterion is 
the degree to which an actor perceives a role to facilitate interaction. 
External criteria can vary, but in general, they involve assessment of a 
role by important others, relevant groups, or commonly agreed upon 
standards. When an imputed role is validated or verified in this way, 
then it can serve as a stable basis for continued interaction among actors. 


18 Turner, ‘““Role-Taking: Process vs. Conformity,” p. 23. 
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Self-Conceptions and Role 


All humans reveal self-conceptions of themselves as certain kinds of 
objects. Humans develop self-attitudes and feelings out of their interac- 
tions with others, but as Turner and all role theorists emphasize, actors 
attempt to present themselves in ways that will reinforce their self- 
conception.?® Since others will always seek to determine an actor’s role, 
it becomes necessary for an actor to inform others, through cues and 
gestures, about the degree to which self is anchored in a role. Thus, 
actors will consistently inform each other about their self-identity and 
the extent to which their role is consistent with their self-conception. 
For example, roles which are not consistent with a person’s self-concep- 
tion will likely be played with considerable distance and disdain, while 
those which an individual considers central to self-definitions will be 
played much differently.2° 

These assumptions emphasize the processual nature of roles. Turner 
argues that these assumptions incorporate all of the various definitions 
of role, since none of the points of emphasis of any definition is precluded. 
For example, the emphasis on the behavioral aspect of role is retained, 
since it is through behavioral cues that actors impute roles. The notion 
that roles are conceptions of expected behaviors is preserved, for the 
assignment of a role to a person invokes an expectation that a certain 
type and range of responses will ensue. The view that roles are the 
norms attendant on status positions is not ignored, since norms and 
positions are often the basis for assigning and verifying roles. And the 
conception of roles as parts that people learn to play is preserved, for 
people are able to denote each other’s roles by virtue of their prior 
socialization into a common role repertoire. 

Not only do these assumptions embrace the major points of emphasis 
in prominent definitions, they also help reconcile the differences between 
symbolic interactionism and role theory. Turner’s assumptions employ 
the key concepts of Mead’s synthesis, while taking cognizance of Blumer’s 
emphasis on the processes that underlay patterns of joint action. These 
assumptions also point to the normal processes of interaction, but are 
sufficiently general to embrace the possibility of conflictual and stressful 
interactions. And these assumptions about the role-making process do 
not preclude the analysis of structured interaction, since forinal norms 
and status positions are often the major cues for ascertaining the roles 
of people, while being principal sources of verification for iniputed roles. 


19 Turner, “Role and the Person’; “Social Roles: Sociological Aspects.” 
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Turner's assumptions, however, are only as good as the theory that 
they can generate. Significantly, Turner has sought to delineate an explicit 
strategy for translating these assumptions into theoretical propositions. 
It may be that the execution of this strategy will help interactionism 
bridge the gap between suggestive assumptions and concepts on the 
one hand and the current plethora of narrow empirical propositions 
on the other. It is thus critical that this strategy for building role theory 
be examined. 


TURNER’S STRATEGY FOR BUILDING ROLE THEORY 


While Turner appears to accept much of the process orientation of 
Blumer, he is committed to developing interactionism into “something 
akin to axiomatic theory.”2! He recognizes that, in its present state, 
role theory is segmented into a series of narrow propositions and hypothe- 
ses and that role theorists have been reluctant “‘to find unifying themes 
to link various role processes.’’2? 

Turner’s strategy is to use the wide variety of propositions of the 
large number of research studies to build more formal and abstract theo- 
retical statements. The goal of his strategy is thus to maintain a productive 
dialog between specific empirical porpositions and more abstract theoreti- 
cal statements. His approach is somewhat distinctive and in need of 
amplification. 


The Concepts of Role Theory 


Turner argues against rigid definitions of concepts when beginning 
the theory-building process. It is more useful, he contends, to begin 
with loosely defined concepts such as actor, role, other, situation, and 
the like. The concepts will take on greater clarity as propositions incorpo- 
rating them are developed. Moreover, early attention to concept forma- 
tion “turns our attention from empirical to definitional concerns, from 
dynamic to static questions, and many a theory-building enterprise be- 
comes hopelessly diverted into creating an elegant system that neither 
suggests nor generates new empirical propositions.’’?3 

Turner thus initially adopts Blumer’s position that theorists must begin 


21 Turner, “Strategy for Developing an Integrated Role Theory,” and ‘Role Theory 
as Theory.” : 

22'Turner, “Strategy,” p. 123. 

23 Ibid., p. 124. 
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with sensitizing concepts. As we will see, however, he uses these concepts 


in ways that will allow for more precise definitions and for more formal 
theoretical propositions. 


Sorting Out Tendencies 


Without definitive concepts and with a large body of segmented propo- 
sitions, an alternative way of linking sensitizing concepts to observed 
empirical regularities is necessary. Turner advocates the use of what 
he terms main tendency propositions to link concepts to empirical regular- 
ities and to consolidate the thrust of these empirical regularities.24 What 
Turner seeks is a series of statements which highlight what tends to 
occur in the normal operation of systems of interaction. These statements 
are not true propositions because they are not of the form: Under Cy, 
Cy, Cs, . . . , Cn, x varies with y. Rather, they are statements of the 
form: In most normal situations, event x tends to occur. These are not 
statements of covariance, but statements of what is presumed to typically 
transpire in the course of interaction. 

Turner has provided a long list of main tendency propositions with 
respect to a number of issues: (a) the emergence and character of roles, 
(b) role as an interactive framework, (c) roles in relation to actors, (d) 
role in organizational setting, (e) role in societal setting, and (f) role 
and the person. These headings provide a way of grouping tendency 
propositions. Each group of propositions is summarized below under 
these headings: 

Emergence and Character of Roles. In these propositions Turner 
presents a series of observations about the nature of the social world 
as a series of empirical tendencies. It should be emphasized, however, 
that such tendencies are observed through the heavy prism of ‘Turner's 
assumptions. 


1. In any interactive situation, behavior, sentiments, and motives tend 
to be differentiated into units which can be termed roles; once 
differentiated, elements of behavior, sentiment, and motives which 
appear in the same situation tend to be assigned to existing roles. 
(Tendencies for role differentiation and accretion.) 

2. In any interactive situation, the meaning of individual actions for 
ego (the actor) and for any alters is assigned on the basis of the 
imputed role. (Tendencies for meaningfulness. ) 


24 Turner, “Social Roles: Sociological Aspects”; “‘Role Theory: A Series of Proposi- 
tions.” 


ave 


3. In connection with every role, there is a tendency for certain attri- 
butes of actors, aspects of behavior, and features of situations to 
become salient cues for the identification of roles. (Tendencies 
for role cues.) 

4. ‘The character of a role—that is, its definition—will tend to change 
if there are persistent changes in either the behaviors of those 
presumed to be playing the role or the contexts in which the role 
is played. (Tendencies for behavioral correspondence.) 

5. Every role tends to acquire an evaluation in terms of rank and 
social desirability. (Tendencies for evaluation. ) 


These propositions both reassert Turner’s assumptions about the social 
world and provide several points of elaboration. People are seen as viewing 
the world in terms of roles; they are seen as employing a folk norm to 
seek consistency of behaviors and to assign behavioral elements to an 
imputed role (role differentiation and accretion). Actors are viewed as 
interpreting situations by virtue of imputing roles to each other (meaning- 
fulness tendency). Humans are observed to use cues of other actor’s 
attributes and behaviors, as well as the situation, to identify roles (role 
cues). When role behaviors or situations are permanently altered, the 
definition of role will also undergo change (behavioral correspondence). 
And humans tend to evaluate roles by ranking them in terms of power, 
prestige, and esteem, while assessing them with regard to their degree 
of social desirability and worth (tendency for evaluation). 

Role as an Interactive Framework. In these tendency propositions, 
Turner elaborates his assumption that interaction cannot proceed without 
the identification and assignment of roles. These propositions specify 
the ways in which roles provide a means for interaction to occur. 


6. The establishment and persistence of interaction tends to depend 
upon the emergence and identification of ego and alter roles. (Ten- 
dency for interaction in terms of roles.) 

7. Each role tends to form as a comprehensive way of coping with 
one or more relevant alter roles. (Tendency for role complementar- 
ity.) 

8. There is a tendency for stabilized roles to be assigned the character 
of legitimate expectations. (Tendency for legitimate expectations.) 


In these propositions, Turner indicates that interaction is dependent 
upon the identification of roles. Moreover, roles tend to be complements 
of other roles—as is the case with wife-husband, parent-child, boss-em- 
ployee roles—and thus operate to regularize interaction among comple- 
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mentary roles. Finally, roles which prove useful and which allow for 

stable and fruitful interaction are translated into expectations that future 

transactions will and should occur as in the past. 

Role in Relation to Actor. These propositions concern the relation- 
ship between actors and the roles that provide the framework for interac- 
tion. 

9. Once stabilized, the role structure tends to persist, regardless of 
changes in actors. (Tendency for role persistence.) 

10. There is a tendency to identify a given individual with a given 
role, and a complementary tendency for an individual to adopt a 
given role, for the duration of the interaction. (Tendency in role 
allocation.) 

11. To the extent that ego’s role is an adaptation to alter’s role it 
incorporates some conception of alter’s role. (Tendency for role- 
taking.) 

12. Role behavior tends to be judged as adequate or inadequate by 
comparison with a conception of the role in question. (Tendency 
to assess role adequacy. ) 

13. The degree of adequacy in role performance of an actor determines 
the extent to which others will respond and reciprocate an actor’s 
role performance. (Tendency for role reciprocity.) 


In these propositions, Turner stresses that once actors identify and 
assign each other to roles, the roles persist and new actors to a situation 
will tend to be assigned to those roles that already exist in a situation. 
Humans also tend to adopt roles for the duration of an interaction, 
while having knowledge of the roles that others are playing. Additionally, 
actors carry with them general conceptions of what a role entails and 
what constitutes adequate performance. Finally, the adequacy of a per- 
son’s role performance greatly influences the extent to which the role, 
and the rights, privileges, and complementary behaviors that it deserves, 
will be acknowledged. 

Role in Organizational Settings. Turner recognizes that many roles 
are enacted in structured contexts. This fact, he argues, necessitates a 
listing of additional tendencies in the role-making processes. 


14. To the extent that roles are incorporated into an organizational 
setting, organizational goals tend to become crucial criteria for 
role differentiation, evaluation, complementarity, legitimacy or ex- 
pectation, consensus, allocation, and judgements of adequacy. (Ten- 
dency for organization goal dominance.) 
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15. ‘To the extent that roles are incorporated into an organizational 
setting, the right to define the legitimate character of roles, to 
set the evaluations on roles, to allocate roles, and to judge role 
adequacy tend to be lodged in particular roles. (Tendency for legiti- 
mate role definers.) 

16. ‘To the extent that roles are incorporated into an organizational 
setting, differentiation tends to link roles to statuses in the organiza- 
tion (Tendency for status.) 

17. ‘To the extent that roles are incorporated into an organizational 
setting, each role tends to develop as a pattern of adaptation to 
multiple alter roles. (Tendency for role sets.) 

18. ‘To the extent that roles are incorporated into an organizational 
setting, the persistence of roles is intensified through tradition and 
formalization. (Tendency for formalization.) 


In these propositions, Turner stresses that the goals of organizations 
and key personnel become important in the role-making process in struc- 
tured situations. Moreover, it is within organizations that status and 
role become merged. In this way, Turner incorporates Linton’s insight 
that status and role can become highly related, but he does not abandon 
Mead’s and Blumer’s emphasis that much interaction occurs in con- 
structed contexts where roles are not circumscribed by networks of clearly 
defined status positions. Turner also recognizes that roles in structured 
situations develop as ways of adapting to a number of other roles which 
are typically assigned by role definers or required by organizational goals. 
Finally, roles within organizations tend to become formalized in that 
written agreements and tradition come to have the power to maintain 
a given role system and to shape normative expectations. 


Role in Societal Setting 


19. Similar roles in different contexts tend to become merged, so as 
to be identified as a single role recurring in different relationships. 
(Tendency for economy or roles.) 

20. To the extent to which roles are referred to a social context, differen- 
tiation tends to link roles to social values. (Tendency for value 
anchorage.) 

21. The individual in society tends to be assigned and to assume roles 
which are consistent with each other. (Tendency for allocation 
consistency.) ; 


In these propositions, Turner recognizes that many roles are identified, 
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assumed, and imputed in relation to a broader societal context. Turner 
first argues that people tend to group behaviors in different social contexts 
into as few unifying roles as is possible. Thus, people will identify a 
mother role, or male role, or female role as a way of making sense of 
disparate behaviors in different contexts. At the societal level, values 
are the equivalent for goals in organizational settings for identifying, 
differentiating, allocating, evaluating, and legitimating roles. F inally, all 
people tend to assume multiple roles in society, but they tend to assume 
roles that are consistent with each other. 

Role and the Person. The “‘person”’ is a concept employed by Turner 
to denote “the distinctive repertoire of roles” that an individual enacts 
in relevant social settings. The concept of person is his means for summa- 
rizing the way in which individuals cope with their roles. 


22. Actors tend to act so as to alleviate role strain arising out of role 
contradiction, role conflict, and role inadequacy, and to heighten 
the gratifications of high role adequacy. (Tendency to resolve role 
strain.) 

23. Individuals in society tend to adopt as a framework for their own 
behavior and as a perspective for interpretation of the behavior 
of others a repertoire of role relationships. (Tendency to be social- 
ized into common culture.) 

24. Individuals tend to form self-conceptions by selective identification 
of certain roles from their repertoires as more characteristically 
“themselves” than other roles. (Tendency to anchor self-concep- 
tion. ) 

25. The self-conception tends to stress those roles which supply the 
basis for effective adaptation to relevant alters. (Adaptively of self- 
conception tendency.) 

26. To the extent to which roles must be played in situations that 
contradict the self-conception, those roles will be assigned role dis- 
tance and mechanisms for demonstrating lack of personal involve- 
ment will be employed. (Tendency for role distance.) 


In these propositions, Turner observes that people seek to resolve 
tensions among roles and to avoid contradictions between self-concep- 
tions and roles. These propositions are, to a very great extent, elaborations 
of Turner’s assumptions about the relationship between self-conceptions 
and role. 

These 26 propositions represent the first step in Turner’s theoretical 
strategy. These tendencies incorporate the loosely defined concepts of 
.interactionism, but they link these concepts to actual events which are 
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presumed to occur in the social world. Naturally, more tendencies might 
be discerned and recorded. The list of 26 is sufficient, however, to illus- 
trate what Turner views as the next step in developing a more integrated 
interactionist theory. 


Generating and Organizing Empirical Propositions 


As we have emphasized, the tendency propositions are not true proposi- 
tions. They do not reveal relations of covariance among variables. How- 
ever, Turner believes that the tendency propositions can help generate 
true empirical propositions of the form: x varies with y. This is done 
by attempting to determine the empirical conditions that shape the 
degree or rate of variation in a tendency proposition. For example, Ten- 
dency Proposition 22—the “‘actors tend to act so as to alleviate role 
strain’’—becomes the dependent variable in a search for independent 
variables that can specify the conditions under which actors “‘tend to 
act to alleviate role strain.”” The tendency proposition thus provides an 
initial set of guidelines for developing true propositions about relation- 
ships among variables. 

Furthermore, since the tendency propositions are grouped together, 
as was done in the various sections above, the true empirical propositions 
will be organized around related tendencies. As such, the propositions 
are less scattered and disparate than would be the case if the search 
for propositions had not begun with the delineation of certain normal 
tendencies. Even here, however, the transition from the tendency proposi- 
tions to the true empirical propositions is often vague. Turner’s inventory 
of propositions about “‘the person and role” can illustrate the potential 
utility of his theory-building strategy (the last section in the above ten- 
dency propositions).?® 

Turner views the person as the repertoire of roles that an individual 
plays. And while he recognizes that ‘people are normally quite different 
actors in different roles, and even have senses of ‘who they are,’ ’’?6 
humans also use roles as a means for self-identification and self-validation. 
Some roles are thus more important to individuals and resist compartmen- 
talization, or separation, from a person’s self-concept. Roles which arouse 
strong self-feelings, which people appear to play across situations, which 
they refuse to abandon, and which they embellish with associated atti- 
tudes are likely to involve considerable merger of the individual’s self 
with the role. 


25 Turner, ‘““Role and the Person.” 
26 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Turner’s discussion of person and the role thus addresses the following 
question: Under what conditions do individuals become identified with 
roles, using the role for purposes of self-identification and validation? 
This question can be viewed as an attempt to use Tendency Propositions 
24 and 26 as dependent variables that can organize a search for the 
conditions under which individuals tend “to form self-conceptions by 
selective identification of certain roles from their repertoire as more 
characteristically themselves than other roles” and to show “role distance” 
and ‘“‘a lack of personal involvement” in situations which “contradict 
the self-conception.” For all the other tendency propositions listed, a 
similar search should be initiated in an effort to discover the empirical 
conditions that influence their rate, degree, and extent of occurrence.27 

Turner divides his discussion of person and role into two general 
lines of analysis: (1) How do others in the situation discover a merger 
of role and person; and (2) how do the individuals themselves come to 
lodge their selves in certain roles? Each of these questions organizes 
the propositions listed, respectively, in Tables 17—1 and 17-2. 

In Table 17—1, Turner examines the simplest situation where an actor’s 
interaction with others is confined to one situation. When so confined, 
others in that situation will identify the role as integral to the person’s 
self-identification, and the person will accept this identification by others 
under the conditions listed in each of the eleven propositions. For exam- 
ple, if there is little flexibility in assuming a role (Proposition 1), then 
merger of person and role is increased. In Proposition 2, the more clearly 
defined and distinguishable the role, the greater the tendency for person- 
role merger. In Proposition 3, the more that roles among person and 
others are in conflict, the greater the role-person merger. And so on 
for the remaining propositions. What is critical in these and other proposi- 
tions in Tables 17-1, 17-2, and 17-3 is that they reveal covariance 
between variables, and thus constitute true propositions. 

Turner recognizes that social settings of actors often overlap. People 
see each other in different settings, but as they interact, they seek to 
discover which role is part of a person’s self-identification. The five propo- 
sitions in Table 17—2 are examples of some of the considerations that 
Turner views as operating in multiple social settings to influence role- 
person merger. People in multiple settings will be likely to identify the 


27 In his most recent effort, “Strategy for Developing an Integrated Role Theory,” 
Turner has focused on “‘role allocation” and “role differentiation,” because he views 
these as the two most critical tendencies. Our example of “the person and role”’ results 
in the same explanatory principles. Thus, this illustration provides additional examples 
of Turner’s strategy. 
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‘Table 17-1 
Others and Role Merger in One Situation 





l. 


10. 


11. 


The more inflexible the allocation of actors to a role, the greater the 
tendency for members of the social circle to identify the role with the 
person and the stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that identifi- 
cation for themselves. 


‘he more comprehensively and strictly differentiated the role, the greater 
the tendency for members of the social circle to identify the role with 
person and the stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that identifi- 
cation for themselves. 


‘The more conflictual the relationship between roles, the greater the 
tendency for members of the social circle to identify the role with the 
person, and the stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that 
identification for themselves. 


The higher and more consistent the judgments of role adequacy, the 
greater the tendency for members of the social circle to identify the 
role with the person, and the stronger the tendency for the actors to 
accept that identification for themselves. 


The more difficult the role is thought to be, the greater the tendency 
for members of the social circle to identify. the role with the person, 
and the stronger the tendency for actors to accept that identification 
for themselves. 


The more polar the evaluation of a role as favorable or unfavorable, 
the greater the tendency for members of the social circle to identify 
the role with the person, and the stronger the tendency for the actors 
to accept that identification for themselves. 


The more polar the social rank of a role as high or low, the greater 
the tendency for members of the social circle to identify the role with 
the person and the stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that 
identification for themselves. 


The greater the potential power vested in a role, the greater the tendency 
for members of the social circle to identify the role with the person 
and the stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that identification 
for themselves. 


The greater the discretion vested in a role, the greater the tendency 
for members of the social circle to identify the role with the person 
and the stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that identification 
for themselves. 

The greater the extent to which members of a social circle are bonded 
to role incumbents by ties of identification, the greater the tendency 
for them to identify the role with the person and the stronger the ten- 
dency for the actors to accept that identification for themselves. 

The more intimate the role relationship between an actor’s social circle 
and alter roles, the greater the tendency for them to identify the role 
with the person and the stronger the tendency for the actor to accept 
that identification. 
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Table 17-2 
Others, Person, and Role in Multiple Settings 


me 

1. The broader the setting in which a role is lodged, the greater the tendency 
for others to identify the role with the person and the stronger the ten- 
dency for the actors to accept that identification for themselves. 


2. ‘The greater the extent to which a role in one setting determines allocation 
and performance of roles in other settings, the greater the tendency for 
others to identify the role with the person and the stronger the tendency 
for the actors to accept that identification for themselves. 


3. ‘The more conspicuous and widely recognizable the role cues, the greater 
the tendency for others to identify the role with the person and the 
stronger the tendency for the actors to accept that identification for them- 
selves. 


4. The more a role exemplifies the goals and nature of the group or organiza- 
tion in which it is lodged, the greater the tendency for others to identify 
the role with the person and the stronger the tendency for the actors 
to accept that identification for themselves. 


5. The more that allocation to a role is understood to be temporary, and 
the role discontinuous is content with respect to preceding and succeeding 
roles, the greater the tendency for community members not to identify 
the role with the person, and the stronger the tendency for the actors 
not to identify role with self. 


role with person, and the person will likely accept this identification, 
when: the role cuts across many social settings (No. 1), the role influences 
the other roles that a person can play and/or how they are played (No. 
2), the role is highly conspicuous (No. 3), the role exemplifies, or personi- 
fies, the nature of the social unit in which it is lodged (No. 4). Proposition 
5 is an example of a condition under which roles will not merge with 
the person. When a role is short-lived and inconsistent with other roles 
played by a person, then the individual will not identify with the role. 

The propositions in Tables 17—] and 17-2 have addressed the question 
of how others in situations discover a person-role merger. However, people 
are rarely passive, accepting the labels of others. People actively seck 
to determine and influence the merger of self and a role. Turner recog- 
nizes this fact with his concept of role-making, thus requiring still more 
propositions on self and role merger. 

Turner expands upon Mead’s insight that the emergence of self-con- 
ceptions in individuals facilitates interaction and the functioning of soci- 
ety. Self provides individuals with a way to discriminate among roles 
and to partition them in terms of their importance and significance. If 
individuals could not do this, they would emotionally exhaust themselves. 
They could disrupt the flow of society by trying to play all roles equally 
well and with the same degree of intensity. Additionally, self allows 
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actors to maintain an identity across roles and to resist sanctions that 
would force thern to act in contradictory ways. And, finally, self gives 
action consistency and coherence across roles which allows others to 
anticipate that an actor will behave in a given way, thereby enabling 
others to adjust their response to the actor. 

‘Turner then presents the propositions in Table 17—3. People are likely 
to locate their selves in roles that are highly evaluated, that they can 
perform well, that are both highly evaluated and played well (actors 
will, by implication, avoid roles of high evaluation which they cannot 
play well), that are visible and more readily subject to evaluation by 
others, that are comprehensive and cut across social contexts, that provide 
personal and subjectively defined benefits, that involve the expenditure 
of time and effort, that involve sacrifice in reaching, that are publicly 
played and in need of public justification, and that involve prolonged 
role strain and effort to eliminate strain. 


Table 17-3 
Individual Efforts at Role Merger 


1. The more highly evaluated a role, the greater the tendency to locate 
self in that role. 

2. ‘The more adequately a role can be performed, the greater the tendency 
to locate self in that role. 

3. The higher the evaluation of roles among a repertoire of roles that 
can be played adequately, the greater the tendency to locate self in 
the roles of highest evaluation. 

4. The more visible and readily appraisable role performance, the greater 
the tendency to locate self in highly evaluated roles will be modified 
by the tendency to locate self in roles that can be played with high 
degrees of adequacy. 

5. The more the scope of an individual’s social world exceeds the boundaries 
of the social circle of a given role, the greater the tendency to use 
evaluations of the larger community rather than those of a specific social 
circle to locate self in a role. 

6. The more intrinsic (as opposed to extrinsic) the benefits derived from 
enacting a role, the greater the tendency to locate self in that role. 

7. The greater the investment of time and effort in gaining or maintaining 
the opportunity to claim a role, or in learning to play a role, the greater 
the tendency to locate self in that role. 

8. The greater the sacrifice made in gaining or maintaining the opportunity 
to claim a role, or in learning to play a role, the greater the tendency 
to locate self in that role. 

9. The more publicly a role is played and the more actors must explain 
and justify a role, the greater the tendency to locate self in that role. 

10. The more unresolved role strain encountered in a role has been pro- 
longed, the greater the tendency to locate self in that role. 
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These propositions of the person and role listed in Tables ees & 
17-2, and 17-3 are only tentative. They are, however, highly suggestive 
and testable. Moreover, they have been developed in the context of a 
larger theoretical strategy: to develop true empirical propositions that 
specify relations of covariance among concepts, and that cohere around 
observed tendencies in human interaction. As has been noted, similar 
empirical propositions need to be developed for Turner’s other tendency 
statements. 

Turner recognizes, however, that the empirical propositions represent 
only crude groupings of statements and tendencies. Such propositions 
are the result of speculation and they can, no doubt, suggest additional 
propositions. But these propositions are not organized deductively—that 
is, in a way that would allow empirical propositions to be deduced from 
a small number of abstract propositions or axioms. The next step in 
Turner's strategy, therefore, involves an effort to generate explanatory 
propositions. 


Developing Explanatory Propositions 


Turner has applied a number of different labels to what are termed 
here explanatory propositions. Turner’s avowed strategy is to ask the 
questions: Why should a series of empirical propositions cohere around 
a main tendency? Is there some common principle which would explain 
why the tendency should occur and why the empirical propositions with 
the tendency as the dependent variable should hold true? 

Once a number of potential explanatory propositions have been discov- 
ered, Turner suggests that efforts be made to determine if some have 
more explanatory power than others and if those with less power can 
be seen as derivatives of the more powerful propositions. In this way, 
explanatory propositions are consolidated into a small number of abstract 
statements from which lower-level explanatory propositions, empirical 
propositions, and main tendency propositions can be deduced. 

Turner has only partially followed his avowed stragegy. He tends to 
move rather quickly in his search for explanatory propositions to just 
two: (1) a proposition about functionality and (2) another proposition 
about tenability.?® | 

The Functionality Proposition. Turner discusses this explanatory 
proposition in the context of the tendency for roles to become differenti- 
ated (Tendency Proposition 1), to use role cues (Tendency 3), and to 


2° Ibid. 
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be assigned or allocated for the duration of an interaction (‘Tendency 
10). However, he views this proposition as a potential explanation of 
many more tendencies. He concentrates on these tendencies because 
he considers them to be the most important.?9 

What is the functionality proposition? Functionality is the processes 
whereby roles are used to achieve ends or goals in an effective and efficient 
manner. As can be seen, however, Turner has not stated these functional- 
ity considerations as true propositions with at least two variables; it is 
simply a statement of fact: people often use roles as a way to efficiently 
and effectively reach goals and this fact will ‘explain’ many tendency 
and empirical propositions. 

Applying this functionality “proposition” to the tendency for role 
differentiation yields the following ““deductive explanation’”’: ‘“ 
and degree of role differentiation tend to vary according to functional 
requirements of effectiveness and efficiency.”’ For Turner, such an appli- 
cation begins to explain role differentiation in a “deductive sense.” 

The Tenability Proposition. ‘Tenability exists when the conditions 
surrounding performance of that role make it posstble to play it with 
some personal reward. Thus, people must receive reinforcement, whether 
this be confirmation of self, bolstering of self-esteem, an equitable ratio 
of rights to duties, or some other consideration. Applying this explanatory 
proposition to the tendency for role differentiation results in the following 
deductive explanation: ““The nature and degree of role differentiation 
vary according to the requirements of role tenability.”’ 

Turner’s search for explanatory propositions does not end here, how- 
ever. He then asks: When are functionality or tenability considerations 
more likely to prevail? In his exploration for these conditions, Turner 
develops two more interesting propositions:*° 


Che nature 


1. The more goal-oriented interaction among individuals, the 
more operative are considerations of functionality and the 
less operative considerations of tenability. 

2. The more individuals bring to an interaction external power 
and other salient attributes, the more operative are consider- 
ations of viability and the less operative are considerations 
of functionality. 


Each of these two propositions now possess at least two variables 


29 Ibid. He does this also because he feels these are perhaps the most generic dimen- 
sions of roles. 

30 [ have phrased these differently than Turner’ would, but the meaning is the same. 
See Turner, “Strategy.” 
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and thus can serve as more powerful explanatory propositions. Consider- 
ations of tenability and functionality are now dependent variables that 
vary under the impact, respectively, of the external attributes of actors, 
such as power, and the degree of instrumentality of interaction. 
Returning to the tendency proposition of role differentiation, Turner’s 
explanation can be reconstructed in a more precise deductive format:?! 


1. ‘The more goal-oriented interaction among individuals, the more 
operative considerations of functionality and the less operative 
considerations of tenability. 

2. Plurality of actors, A, in situations, S, are seeking to reach 
specific goal, G. 

3. Therefore, the more A interacts in S in pursuit of G, the 
more considerations of functionality, and the less considerations 
of tenability, operate in the differentiation of roles among A 


in «5, 


In this way, the form of deductive theory is achieved, with a specific 
prediction about what should occur being deduced from a true abstract 
proposition. 

Thus far, Turner’s explanatory propositions have been applied only 
to tendency propositions. Turner also intends that explanatory proposi- 
tions be applied to empirical propositions. Turner’s empirical propositions 
on the person and role, summarized in Tables 17-1, 17-2, and 17-3, 
cannot all be examined here, and thus, we will focus on only one with 
an eye to assessing the usefulness of Turner’s explanatory propositions. 
What is said about the utility of Turner’s strategy for this one proposition 
also applies to the others. What do Turner’s explanatory propositions 
offer to the following empirical proposition? 


The greater the investment of time and effort in gaining or main- 
taining the opportunity to claim a role, the greater the tendency 
to locate self in that role. 


This empirical proposition should, in principle, be deducible from ‘Turn- 
er’s two explanatory propositions. A crude deductive explanation can 
be developed, as is outlined below: 


1. The more goal-oriented interaction among individuals, the more 
operative considerations of functionality and the less operative 
considerations of tenability. 


31 Similarly, I have phrased the explanation somewhat differently. 
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2. ‘The more individuals bring to interaction external power and 
other salient attributes, the more operative are considerations 
of tenability and the less operative considerations of functional- 
ity. 

3. Investment of time and effort in claiming and maintaining a 
role usually means that an actor will bring to that role special 
attributes. 


4. Therefore, by 2 above, the more individuals bring salient attri- 
tutes to a role, the more operative are considerations of tenabil- 
ity, and hence, the greater the tendency to locate self in that 
role. 


This kind of effort to deduce the empirical propositions yields considera- 
ble insight into why people are willing to locate their self in a role. By 
working hard to claim and maintain a role, actors set up expectations 
that they should receive rewards proportionate to their investments. In 
other words, tenability considerations become important. And when these 
become more important than functionality considerations, people are 
more willing to locate their self in—that is, to identify with—a role. 

The insertion of the concept of tenability also provides, as Turner 
intended, an explanation for why the independent variables in the other 
person and role propositions should increase the likelihood of self-location 
in roles. For example, to the extent that “‘role adequacy,” “role evalua- 
tion,” “role visibility,’ “scope of social world,” “intrinsic benefits,” and 
the other independent variables of Turner’s empirical propositions on 
“individual efforts at role merger” (see earlier listings in Table 17-3) 
can be seen as specific types or forms of the tenability principle, then 
Turner has provided a common explanation of why people should locate 
self in a role. 

What Turner has done, then, is unite role theory and research into 
propositions, and most important, explain deductively regularities and 
patterns in these propositions. He has chosen to be alone in this kind 
of effort and he has gone further than any other role theorist in this 
direction. His efforts must therefore be seen as first steps in the direction 
of unifying role theory and of bridging the gap between symbolic interac- 
tionism and role theory. 


>> <¢ 


TURNER’S STRATEGY: A BRIEF ASSESSMENT 


In assessing Turner’s strategy, we must return to the issues of sub- 
stance, method, and theory that have plagued interactionism. With re- 
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gard to substantive issues, Turner’s assumptions emphasize the fluid 
nature of interactive processes, but unlike Blumer he appears to hold a 
deterministic view of causality. Moreover, unlike Blumer, Turner does 
not make exaggerated claims about the range and scope of his theoretical 
efforts. His theoretical concerns are with individuals and the micropro- 
cesses by which they come to terms with each other in varying types 
of social contexts. There is no claim that all social events can be under- 
stood by his role theory; but rather, to the extent that attention to 
the interactive processes of individuals is considered important, then 
‘Turner seems to argue that his approach is the most appropriate. 

With respect to method, Turner’s own empirical work on a variety 
of topics would attest to his recognition that operationalization of con- 
cepts is critical.2 While observation techniques are an important research 
tool, survey and experimental techniques, utilizing structured measuring 
instruments, are also deemed appropriate. 

Finally, Turner has been concerned with building theory. He has 
recognized that it is necessary to move beyond sensitizing frameworks 
to propositions and that interactionism must begin to explore strategies 
for developing deductive relations among propositions. While his “‘func- 
tionality” and “tenability’”” propositions may require revision and supple- 
mentation, he has at least developed a strategy that can perhaps yield 
more powerful propositions. 

In sum, then, Turner’s role theory represents an effort to incorporate 
all varieties of symbolic interactionism and role theory into a conceptual 
framework and strategy that stresses theory building and theory-testing. 
The general direction and thrust of his approach will need to be emulated 
if interactionism is to remain viable theoretical perspective. 


32 For representative examples of the variety of empirical research conducted by 
Turner, see ““The Navy Disbursing Officer as a Bureaucrat,’ American Sociological Review 
12 (June 1947):342-48; “Moral Judgement: A Study in Roles,” American Sociological 
Review 17 (January 1952):70-77; “Occupational Patterns of Inequality,” Amencar Jour- 
nal of Sociology 50 (March 1954):437-47; “Zoot-suiters and Mexicans: Symbols in Crowd 
Behavior” (with S. J. Surace), American Journal of Sociology 62 (uly 1956):14—-20; 
“The Changing Ideology of Success: A Study of Aspirations of High School Men in 
Los Angeles,” Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology 5 (1956):35—44; 
“An Experiment in Modification of role Conceptions,” Yearbook of the American Philo 
sophical Society (1959):329-32; “Some Family Determinists of Ambition, Sociology 
and Social Research 46 (July 1962):397-411; The Social Context of Ambition (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1964); and “Ambiguity and Interchangeability in Role Attribution. 
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ALTERNATIVE. APPROACHES 

TO INTERACTIONIST THEORIZING: 
PHENOMENOLOGY AND 
ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 


Most theoretical perspectives in sociology operate under a number 
of assumptions: (1) Reality exists external to individuals; once individuals 
come into interaction, they form social structures which constrain their 
subsequent interactions. Sociology must therefore inquire into the proper- 
ties of social structure, as well as the processes that create, maintain, 
and change these structures. (2) Through the development of abstract 
theory, the nature of the social world can be understood. (3) In trying 
to understand the social world, the contaminating influence of human 
senses and intellectual biases can be suspended by the application of 
the scientific method. 

Symbolic interactionists of the Chicago tradition might temper these 
assumptions by emphasizing the problems involved in employing struc- 
tured measuring instruments and definitive concepts to understand a 
fluid social world mediated by mental and symbolic processes. Phenome- 
nologists take the symbolic interactionist’s concerns one step further: 
The subjective world of actors is a reality in itself. Theory should not 
be about what is ‘“‘outside’”’ consciousness, but it should be about how, 
and in what ways, the subjective states of actors are created, maintained, 
or changed. Although it draws upon phenomenology, ethnomethodology 
accepts the view that sociologists should study patterns of social organiza- 
tion, but they reject the assumptions that conventional theory employs 
in such study. The concerns of ethnomethodologists are with the ‘‘folk 
methods” that people employ to create a “sense of social order,” not 
on reified notions of structure, norms, values, cultural systems, and the 
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like. Reality resides for the ethnomethodologist in the ‘‘accounts” of 
reality, and the practices used to create these, that people employ. 

In developing these alternatives, phenomenologists and ethnometho- 
dologists call into question many of the conventional sociologist’s most 
basic assumptions and practices. In this chapter, the phenomenological 
alternative will be examined first, and then, the ethnomethodological 
approach will be summarized. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVE 


In this discussion of phenomenology, its origins will be analyzed, since 
the initial formulations of this theoretical alternative are still its most 
basic statements.! In particular, the work of Edmund Husserl and Alfred 
Schutz will be discussed, for it is from their fundamental insights that 
the wide variety of contemporary phenomenological approaches take 
their lead. 


The Phenomenological Program of Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) 


The German Philosopher, Edmund Husserl, is often credited with 
being the “father of phenomenology.”’ There can be little doubt that 
his thought has profoundly influenced contemporary social science. Yet, 
as will become evident, his ideas have been transformed. Indeed, he 
would be upset at what is now attributed to his genius. As Z. Bauman 
notes: “It took guile, utterly illegitimate as viewed from the Husserlian 
perspective, to devise a social science which would claim to be the brain- 
child, or logical consequence of the phenomenological project.’’? 

Husserl’s ideas, then, have been selectively borrowed and used, in 
ways that he would not condone, to develop modern phenomenology. 
In reviewing Husserl’s contribution, therefore, it is necessary to focus 


1 For some readable, general references on phenomenology, see George Psathas, ed., 
Phenomenologica! Sociology (New York: Wiley, 1973); Richard M. Zaner, The Way 
of Phenomenology: Criticism as a Philosophical Discipline (New York: Pegasus, 1970): 
Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966); Herbert Spiegelberg, The Phenomenological Movement, 
vols. 1 and 2, 2d ed. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1969); Hans P. Neisser, ““The 
Phenomenological Approach in Social Science,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search 20 (1959): 198-212; Stephen Strasser, Phenomenology and the Human Sciences 
(Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1963); and Maurice Natson, ed., Phenomenology 
and the Social Sciences (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1973); Quentin 
Lauer, Phenomenology: Its Genesis and Prospect (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1965). 


2'Z. Bauman, “On the Philosophical Status of Ethnomethodology,”” The Sociological 
Review 21 (February 1973): 6. : 
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more on what was borrowed than on the details of his complete philosoph- 
ical scheme. In reviewing Husserl’s contribution, several features of his 
work will be highlighted:3 (1) The basic philosophical dilemma, (2) the 
properties of consciousness, (3) the critique of naturalistic empiricism, 
and (4) the philosophical alternative to social science. 

The Basic Philosophical Problem. Basic questions confronting all 
inquiry are: What is real? What actually exists in the world? How is it 
possible to know what exists? As a philosopher, these were central ques- 
tions for Husserl. ‘They required attention. Husserl reasoned that humans 
know about the world only through experience. All notions of an external 
world, “out there,” are mediated through the senses and can only be 
known through mental consciousness. The existence of other people, 
values, or norms, and physical objects is always mediated by experiences 
as they register on people’s conscious awareness. One does not directly 
have contact with reality; contact is always indirect and mediated through 
the processes of the human mind. 

Since the process of consciousness is so important and central to 
knowledge, philosophic inquiry must attempt to understand how this 
process operates and how it influences human affairs. It is this concern 
with the process of consciousness—of how experience creates a sense 
of an external reality—that was to become the central concern of phe- 
nomenology. 

The Properties of Consciousness. Husser] initially made reference 
to the “world of the natural attitude.’ Later, he was to use the phrase 
life world. In either case, with these concepts he emphasized that humans 
operate in a taken-for-granted world that permeates their mental life. 
It is the world that humans sense to exist. It is composed of the objects, 
peoples, places, ideas, and other things that people see and perceive as 
out there in the external world and as setting the parameters for their 
existence, for their activities, and for their pursuits. 

This life world or world of the natural attitude is reality for humans. 


3 Husserl’s basic ideas are contained in the following: Phenomenology and the Crisis 
of Western Philosophy (New York: Harper & Row, 1965, originally published 1936); 
Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology (London: Collier-Macmillian, 1969, 
originally published in 1913); “Phenomenology” in The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th 
ed., vol. 17, col. 699-702, 1929. For excellent secondary analyses, see: Helmut R. Wagner, 
“The Scope of Phenomenological Sociology” in Psathas, Phenomenological Sociology, 
pp. 61-86 and ‘‘Husserl and Historicism,” Social Research 39 (Winter 1972): 696- 
719: Aron Gurwitsch, “The Common-Sense World as Social Reality,” Social Research 
29 (Spring 1962): 50-72; Robert J. Antonio, “Phenomenological Sociology” in George 
Ritzer, Sociology: A Multiple Paradigm Science (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1975), PP. 
109-12; Robert Welsh Jordan, ‘“‘Husserl’s Phenomenology as an ‘Historical Science, 
Social Research 35 (Summer 1968): 245-59. 
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Two features of Husserl’s conception of natural attitude were to become 
the foundations of modern phenomenology and should be emphasized: 


1. The hfe world is taken for granted. It is rarely the topic of reflective 
thought; and yet, it structures and shapes the way people act and 
think. 

2. Humans operate on the presumption that they experience the same 
world. Since people experience only their own consciousness, they 
have little capacity to directly determine if this presumption is cor- 
rect. Yet people act as if they experienced a common world. 


Human activity, then, is conducted in a life world that is taken for 
granted and that is presumed to be experienced collectively. This fact 
brought Husserl back to his original problem: How do humans break 
out of their life world and ascertain what is real? If people’s life world 
structures their consciousness and their actions, how is an objective sci- 
ence of human behavior and organization possible? These questions led 
Husserl to criticize what he termed, naturalistic-science, or what we 
have labeled, positivism. 

The Critique of Science. Science assumes that a factual world exists 
out there, independent of, and external to, human senses and conscious- 
ness. Through the scientific method, this factual world can be directly 
known. With successive efforts at its measurement, increasing under- 
standing of its properties can be ascertained. But Husserl challenged 
this vision of science: If one can only know through consciousness and 
if consciousness is structured by an implicit life world, then how can 
objective measurement of some external and real world be possible? 
How is science able to measure objectively an external world when the 
only world that individuals experience is the life world of their conscious- 
ness? 

Husserl’s Radical Solution. WHusserl’s solution to this problem is a 
philosophical one. He advocated what he termed the search for the 
essence of consciousness. To understand social events, the basic process 
through which these events are mediated—that is, consciousness—must 
be comprehended. The substantive content of consciousness, or the life 
world, is not what is important, but the abstract processes of conscious- 
ness, per se, are to be the topic of philosophic inquiry. 

Husserl advocated what he termed the radical abstraction of the indi- 
vidual from interpersonal experience. Investigators must suspend their 
natural attitude and seek to understand the fundamental processes of 
consciousness, per se. One must discover, in Husserl’s words, ‘‘Pure 
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Mind.” ‘To do this it is necessary to perform ‘“‘epoch,”’—that is, to see 
if the substance of one’s life world can be suspended. Only when divorced 
from the substance of the life world can the fundamental and abstract 
properties of consciousness be exposed and understood. And with under- 
standing of these properties, then real insight into the nature of reality 
would be possible. For if all that humans know is presented through 
consciousness, it 1s necessary to understand the nature of consciousness 
in abstraction from the specific substance or content of the life world. 

It should be cautioned that Husserl was not advocating Max Weber’s 
method of verstehen, or sympathetic introspection into an investigator’s 
own mind. Nor was he suggesting the unstructured and intuitive search 
for people’s definitions of situations. These methods would, he argued, 
only produce data on the substance of the life world and would be no 
different than the structured measuring instruments of positivism. 
Rather, Husserl’s goal was to create an abstract theory of consciousness 
that bracketed out, or suspended, any presumption of an external social 
world out there. 

Husserl’s Contribution to Phenomenology. Husserl’s philosophical 
doctrine failed. He never succeeded in developing an abstract theory 
of consciousness, radically abstracted from the life world. But his ideas 
set into motion a new line of thought which was to become the basis 
for modern phenomenology and for its elaboration into ethnomethod- 
ology. 

Husserl’s basic ideas which now serve modern phenomenology can 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The emphasis on the abstract process of consciousness stimulated 
thinkers to inquire into how the basic mental processes of individuals 
shape the nature of the social world. Rather than viewing the world 
as imposed upon consciousness, concern shifted to how it 1s created 
out of the subjective processes of the human mind. 

2. The concern with the creation of a life world led scholars to question 
how humans create a sense of reality and how this sense of reality, 
as opposed to some “really real,” external world can be the main 
ingredient in resolving the problem of order. 

3. The critique of social science has served others in phenomenology 
who suggest that an objective science of humans may not be possible, 
or at the very least, will not be the same as the science of the 
physical world. 

4. The failure of Husserl’s radical solution appears to have convinced 
phenomenologists that understanding of human consciousness and 
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social reality can only occur by examining individuals in actual inter- 
action (not in bracketed, radical abstraction). 


Today, the term phenomenology denotes a variety of intellecutal ap- 
proaches. As Natanson notes, phenomenology is ‘a generic term to in- 
clude all the positions that stress the primacy of consciousness and 
subjective meaning in the interpretation of social action.’ The transfor- 
mation of Husserl’s radical phenomenology into this general rubric oc- 
curred through the efforts of another social philosopher, Alfred Schutz. 


‘The Phenomenology of Alfred Schutz (1899-1959) 


Alfred Schutz migrated to the United States in 1939 from Austria, 
after spending a year in Paris. With his interaction in American intellec- 
tual circles, and the translation of his early works into English over 
the last decades, Schutz’s contribution to sociological theorizing is becom- 
ing increasingly recognized. As will be emphasized, his contribution 
resides in his ability to blend Husserl’s radical phenomenology with Max 
Weber’s action theory and American interactionism. This blend was, 
in turn, to stimulate the further development of phenomenology and 
the emergence of ethnomethodology. 

Schutz’s Analysis of Max Weber. As was emphasized in Chapter 
14 on the emergence of interactionism, the German sociologist Max 
Weber employed the concept of “‘social action” in his many and varied 
inquiries. Social action occurs when actors are consciously aware of each 
other and attribute meanings to their common situation. For Weber, 
then, a science of society must seek to understand social reality “at 
the level of meaning.’ Sociological inquiry must penetrate people’s con- 
sciousness and discover how they view, define, and see the world. Weber 
advocated the method of verstehen, or “sympathetic introspection.” In- 
vestigators must become sufficiently involved in situations to be able 
to get inside the subjective world of actors. Causal and statistical analysis 
of complex social structures would be incomplete and inaccurate without 
such verstehen analysis. 

Schutz’s first major work addressed Weber’s conception of action.® 


? 


4 Maurice Natanson, “‘Philosophy and Social Science,” in Literature, Philosophy and 


Social Science (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1968), p. 157. 

5 For basic ideas of Alfred Schutz, see his The Phenomenology of the Social World 
(Evanston, IIl.: Northwestern University Press, 1967); originally published in 1932; Col- 
lected Papers, vols. 1, 2, 3 (The Hauge: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964, 1970, and 1971, respec- 
tively). For excellent secondary analyses, see Maurice Natanson, “Alfred Schutz on Social 
Reality and Social Science,”’ Social Research 35 (Summer 1968): 217—44. 


6 Schutz, The Phenomenology of the Social World, 1932. 
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His analysis is critical and detailed, but turns on Weber’s failure to 
use his verstehen method and to explore why, and through what processes, 
actors come to share common meanings. In Schutz’s eye, Weber simply 
assumes that actors share subjective meanings, leading Schutz to ask: 
Why and how do actors come to acquire common subjective states in 
a situation? How do they create a common view of the world? This is 
the problem of intersubjectivity and it is central to Schutz’s intellectual 
scheme. As Richard D. Zaner summarizes: 


How is it possible that although I cannot live in your seeing of things, 
cannot feel your love and hatred, cannot have an immediate and direct 
perception of your mental life as it is for you—how is it that I can 
nevertheless share your thoughts, feelings, and attitudes? For Schutz the 
“problem” of intersubjectivity is here encountered in its full force.7 


Schutz’s Departure from Husserl. Schutz was profoundly influenced 
by Husserl’s phenomenology. And yet he departs immediately from Hus- 
serl’s strategy of holding the individual in radical abstraction and of 
searching for Pure Mind or the abstract laws of consciousness. He accepts 
Husserl’s notion that humans hold a natural attitude and life world 
that is taken for granted and that shapes who they are and what they 
will do. He also accepts Husserl’s notion that people perceive that they 
share the same life world and act as if they lived in a common world 
of experiences and sensations. Moreover, Schutz acknowledges the power 
of Husserl’s argument that social scientists cannot know about an external 
social world out there independently of their own life world. 

Having accepted these lines of thought from Husserl, however, Schutz 
advocates Weber’s strategy of sympathetic introspection into people’s 
consciousness. Only by observing people in interaction, rather than in 
radical abstraction, can the processes whereby actors come to share the 
same world be discovered. Social science cannot come to understand 
how and why actors create a common subjective world independently 
of watching them do so. This abandonment of Husserl’s phenomenologi- 
cal project liberated phenomenology from philosophy and allowed sociolo- 
gists to study empirically what Schutz considered the most important 
social reality: the creation and maintenance of intersubjectivity—that 
is, acommon subjective world among pluralities of interacting individuals. 

Contact with Early Symbolic Interactionists. With his immigration 
to the United States, Schutz’s phenomenology came under the influence 
of early symbolic interactionists, particularly G. H. Mead and W. I. 


7 Richard M. Zaner, “Theory of Intersubjectivity: Alfred Schutz,” Social Research 
28 (Spring 1961), p. 76. 
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Thomas. While he devotes some attention to symbolic interactionism,8 
the influence of this orientation on Schutz may have been subtle, if 
not subliminal. The early symbolic interactionist’s concern with the pro- 
cess of constructing shared meanings was, of course, similar to Schutz’s 
desire to understand intersubjectivity. Schutz thus found immediate affin- 
ity with W. |. Thomas’ concept of “definition of the situation,’ 


> 


since 
this concept emphasizes that actors construct orientations to, and disposi- 
tions to act in, situations. Moreover, ‘Thomas’ recognition that definitions 
of situations are learned from past experiences while being altered in 
present interactions appears to have influenced his conceptualization 
of the process of intersubjectivity. 

George Herbert Mead, as was emphasized in Chapter 14, was con- 
cerned with how mind, self, and society are interrelated and interdepen- 
dent. Mead’s recognition that mind is a social process, arising out of 
interaction, and yet facilitating interaction, probably had considerable 
appeal for Schutz. A more important influence of Schutz, however, is 
Mead’s concept of role-taking by which actors assume the attitude of 
others through the interpretation of gestures. For, indeed, Schutz became 
vitally concerned with the process whereby actors come to know each 
other’s role and to typify each other as likely to behave in certain ways. 
Additionally, Mead’s concept of the generalized other may have influ- 
enced Schutz in that actors are seen with this concept as sharing a 
“community of attitudes’’—or, in other words, common subjective states. 
Yet, while there is considerable affinity, and perhaps some cross-fertiliza- 
tion, between early symbolic interactionist’s conceptualizations and 
Schutz’s phenomenology, Schutz was to inspire a line of sociological 
inquiry that leads away from interactionism. 

Having reviewed some of the intellectual influences on Schutz, it is 
now possible to summarize his scheme and its implications for sociological 
theorizing. Unfortunately, Schutz died just as he was beginning a system- 
atic synthesis of his ideas, and thus only a somewhat fragmented, but 
suggestive framework, is evident in Schutz’s collective work. But his 
analysis of Weber, Husserl, and interactionism led him to become con- 
cerned with a number of key issues: (1) How do actors create a common 
subjective world? (2) What implications does this creation have for how 
social order is maintained? 

Schutz’s Phenomenological Orientation. All humans, Schutz as- 
serts, carry in their minds rules, social recipes, conceptions of appropriate 
conduct, and other information that allows them to act in their social 


8 See Schutz, Collected Papers for references to interactionists. 
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world. Extending Husserl’s concept of life world, Schutz views the sum 
total of these rules, recipes, conceptions, and information as the individu- 
al’s “stock knowledge at hand.” Such stock knowledge gives people a 
frame of reference or orientation with which they can interpret events 
as they pragmatically act on the world around them. 

Several features of this stock knowledge at hand are given particular 
emphasis by Schutz: 


1. People’s reality is their stock knowledge. For the members of a 
society, their stock knowledge constitutes a ‘“‘paramount reality” — 
a sense of an absolute reality that shapes and guides all social events. 
Actors use this stock knowledge and sense of reality as they pragmati- 
cally seek to deal with others in their environment. 


2. ‘The existence of stock knowledge which bestows a sense of reality 
on events gives the social world, as Schutz argued along with Husserl, 
a taken-for-granted character. The stock knowledge is rarely the 
object of conscious reflection but rather an implicit set of assumptions 
and procedures which are silently used by individuals as they interact. 


3. Stock knowledge is learned. It is acquired through socialization within 
a common social and cultural world, but it becomes the reality for 
actors in this world. 


4. People operate under a number of assumptions which allow them 
to create a sense of a “reciprocity of perspectives”: (a) Others with 
whom an actor must deal are considered to share an actor’s stock 
knowledge at hand. (b) Others may have unique components in 
their stock knowledge because of their particular biographies, but 
these can be ignored by an actor when dealing with others. 


5. The existence of stock knowledge, its acquisition through socializa- 
tion, and the assumptions that give actors a reciprocity of perspectives 
all operate to give actors in a situation a sense or presumption that 
the world is the same for all and that it reveals identical properties 
for all. What often holds society together is this presumption of a 
common world. 

6. The presumption of a common world allows actors to engage in 
the process of typification. Action in most situations, except the 
most personal and intimate, can proceed through mutual typification 
as actors use their stock knowledge to categorize each other and 
to adjust their responses to these typifications.° With typification, 


9 Ralph H. Turner’s emphasis on role differentiation and accretion is an example 
of how these ideas have been extended by role theorists. See Chapter 17. 
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actors can effectively deal with their world, since every nuance and 
characteristic of their situation does not have to be examined. More- 
over, typification facilitates entrance into the world; it simplifies 
adjustment because it allows for humans to treat each other as catego- 
ries, or as “‘typical’”’ objects of a particular kind. 


These points of emphasis in Schutz’s thought represent, as was noted 
earlier, a blending of ideas from European phenomenology and American 
interactionism. ‘The emphasis on stock knowledge is clearly borrowed 
from Husserl, but it is highly compatible with Mead’s notion of the 
generalized other. ‘The concern with the taken-for-granted character of 
the world as it is shaped by stock knowledge is also borrowed from 
Husserl, but similar to early interactionists’ discussions of habit and rou- 
tine behaviors. ‘The emphasis on the acquired nature of stock knowledge 
coincides with early interactionists’ discussions of the socialization pro- 
cess. The concern with the reciprocity of perspectives and with the 
process of typification owes much to Husserl and Weber, but more to 
Mead’s notion of role-taking by which actors read each other’s role and 
perspective. But the major departure from interactionism should also 
be emphasized: Actors operate on an unverified presumption that they 
share a common world; and this sense of a common world, and the 
practices that produce this sense, may be more important in maintaining 
social order than the content or substance of a common world. Social 
order, in other words, may be possible not so much by stock knowledge, 
reciprocity of perspectives, or successful typification, but by actors’ pre- 
sumption that they share intersubjective states. Schutz did not carry 
this line of inquiry far, but it was to inspire new avenues of phenomenolog- 
ical inquiry. 

Schutz’s Contribution. Schutz is primarily responsible for liberating 
Husserl’s concern with the basic properties and processes of consciousness 
from radical abstraction. Schutz brought Husserl’s vision of a life world 
back into the process of interaction. In so doing, he began to ask how 
actors come to share, or presume that they share, intersubjective states. 
He borrowed from interactionists’ concern with socialization and role- 
taking as well as from their concern with pragmatic actors seeking to 
cope with their world, but he gave these concerns a new twist: Humans 
act as if they see the world in similar ways and they deal with each 
other as if others could be typified and categorized. If these presumptions 
allow for adjustment, social order is maintained not so much by real 
and external rules, codes, communities of attitudes, and the like, but 
by the practices that produce the illusion that there is a common world. 
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As will soon become evident, this point of emphasis was to become 
the basis of ethnomethodology. 


The State of Current Phenomenology: A Concluding Comment 


Phenomenologists vary in their willingness to acknowledge an external 
social world independent of people’s subjective states of consciousness. 
Some argue for a bracketing of assumptions about an external world— 
suggesting much like Husserl that a prior concern must be processes 
of consciousness that create this world. Others argue that the exploration 
of human consciousness must be systematically linked to events in the 
external world. What is clear, however, is that current phenomenology, 
to the degree that it is to be distinguished from Chicago School symbolic 
interactionism, has yet to become a unified or coherent theoretical 
perspective.!° It represents, at present, a series of criticisms of current 
theorizing and a set of assertions about the primacy of studying the 
processes of human consciousness. 

In American sociology, the concerns of phenomenologists have been 
extended by ethnomethodologists. While ethnomethodologists often dis- 
agree, the legacy of Husserl and Schutz has been extended into an alterna- 
tive theoretical paradigm—one that challenges the assumptions of most 
sociological theory. 


THE ETHNOMETHODOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVE 


Common to all the dominant efforts among mainstream sociologists 
to understand society is the presumption that patterns of social organiza- 
tion are real and external entities, which can be described and studied 
through the use of various theoretical constructs and methodologies. 
Not at issue in the jurisdictional disputes and quibbles among proponents 
of the various conceptual perspectives in sociology is the presumption 
that society is out there waiting to be studied. What is at issue are 
the concepts, theory-building strategies, and methodologies that will best 
capture the essence of “‘society.”’ 

All this perhaps seems so obvious and self-evident to most sociologists 
that it is rarely discussed. Recently, however, just this issue has been 


10 For a sampling of opinions and evaluations of phenomenology, see Robert Ju Anto- 
nio, ‘Phenomenological Sociology”; Maurice Natanson, “Philosophy and Social Science 
Peter K. Manning, “Existential Sociology,” The Sociological Quarterly 14 (Spring 1973): 
200-225; James L. Heap and Phillip A. Roth, “On Phenomenological Sociology, | coees 
can Sociological Review 38 (June 1973): 354-67: Edward A. Tiryakian, ““Existentia 
Phenomenology,” American Sociological Review 30 (October 1965): 674-88. 
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debated. Drawing their inspiration from phenomenology, and to some 
extent, from interactionism, some scholars are now asking a fundamental 
and disturbing question: What should sociologists study? This is not a 
mere jurisdictional dispute over whether sociologists should develop theo- 
ries of micro and macro processes; whether society should be viewed 
in terms of action, symbolic interaction, or exchange; and whether con- 
Hict-consensus and stability-change dominate the social scene. Rather, 
the question concerns whether sociological theory should continue to 
operate under the presumption that society is amenable to study by 
current theoretical perspectives. This challenge raises an alternative theo- 
retical question: How do sociologists and other groups of humans create 
and sustain for each other the presumption that the social world has a 
real character? A “more real’”” phenomenon for those who propose this 
question revolves around the complex ways people (laypersons and sociolo- 
gists alike) go about consciously and unconsciously constructing, main- 
taining, and altering their “‘sense’’ of an external social reality. In fact, 
the cement that holds society together may not be the values, norms, 
common definitions, exchange payoffs, role bargains, interest coalitions, 
and the like of current social theory, but people’s explicit and implicit 
“methods” for creating the presumption of a social order. 

Such is the challenge of the relatively recent sociological perspective, 
ethnomethodology. For the ethnomethodologist, what is directly observa- 
ble are people’s efforts to create a common sense of social reality. The 
substance of this reality is viewed as less interesting than the methods 
used by groups of persons, whether sociologists or laypersons, to construct, 
reafirm, and alter a vision and image of what exists “‘out there.” 


The Emergence of Ethnomethodology 


Ethnomethodology borrows and extends ideas from both symbolic 
interactionism and phenomenology. In extending the ideas of these 
schools of thought, however, ethnomethodology begins to posit a different 
view of the world—thus making it an alternative paradigm in sociology. 
To appreciate just how this alternative paradigm differs from more tradi- 
tional forms of sociological theory, it should be assessed in relation to 
those perspectives with which it is often confused, but from which it 
still has drawn considerable inspiration. 

Blumer’s Interactionism and Ethnomethodology. As was empha- 
sized in Chapter 15, Herbert Blumer’s, interactionism emphasized the 
constructed and fluid nature of interaction. Because actors possess exten- 
sive symbolic capacities, they are capable of: (a) introjecting new objects 
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into situations, (6) redefining situations, and (c) realigning their joint 
actions. As Blumer emphasizes, “it would be wise to recognize that 
any given [act] is mediated by acting units interpreting the situations 
with which they are confronted.’!! While these situations consist of 
norms, values, roles, beliefs, and social structures, these are merely types 
of many “objects” that can be symbolically introjected and reshuffled 
to produce new definitions of situations. 

These ideas advocate a concern with how meanings, or definitions, 
are created by actors interacting in situations. The emphasis is on the 
process of interaction and on how actors create common meanings in 
dealing with each other. This line of inquiry is also pursued by ethnometh- 
odologists. The ethnomethodologist also focuses on interaction and on 
the creation of meanings in situations. But there is an important shift 
in emphasis: In what ways do people create a sense that they share a 
common view of the world? And how do people arrive at the presumption 
that there is an objective, external world? Blumer’s interactionism stresses 
the process of creating meaning, but it acknowledges the existence of 
an external social order. Ethnomethodology suspends, or brackets in Hus- 
serl’s terms, the issue of whether or not there is an external world of 
norms, roles, values, and beliefs. Instead, it concentrates on how interac- 
tion creates among actors a sense of a factual world out there. 

Goffman’s Dramaturgical Analysis and Ethnomethodology. Paul 
Attewell has argued that the work of the symbolic interactionist, Erving 
Goffman, represents a significant source of inspiration for ethnomethod- 
ology.12 Goffman’s work has often been termed the dramaturgical school 
of interactionism because it focuses upon the ways that actors manipulate 
gestures to create an impression in a particular social scene. Goffman 
tends to emphasize the process of impression management, per se, and 
not the purposes or goals toward which action is directed. Much of 
Goffman’s analysis thus concentrates on the form of interaction itself 
rather than on the structures it creates, sustains, or changes.!% For exam- 
ple, Goffman has insightfully analyzed how actors validate self-concep- 
tions, how they justify their actions through gestures, how they demon- 


11 Herbert Blumer, ‘Society as Symbolic Interaction” in Human Behavior and Social 
Process, ed. A. Rose (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962). 

12 Pay] Attewell, “Ethnomethodology Since Garfinkel,” Theory and Society | (1974): 
179-210. | 

13 This is not always true, especially in some of his more institutional works, such 
as Asylums (Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 1961). Other representative works 
by Goffman include The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, 1959); Interaction Ritual (Garden City, New York: Anchor, 1967); 
Encounters (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961); Stigma (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963). 
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strate their membership in groups, how they display social distance, 
how they adjust to physical stigmas, and how they interpersonally manipu- 
late many other situations. 

This concern with the management of social scenes is also prominent 
in ethnomethodological analysis. Ethnomethodologists share Goffman’s 
concern with the techniques by which actors create impressions in social 
situations, but their interest is not with individuals’ impression-manage- 
ment, but with how actors create a sense of a common reality. Ethno- 
methodologists thus concentrate on interactional techniques, but they 
ask a somewhat different question than Goffman. That is: How do such 
interpersonal techniques sustain a sense of social reality? 

Phenomenology and Ethnomethodology. Schutz’s phenomenology, 
as was noted previously, liberated phenomenology from Husserl’s philo- 
sophical project.!4 It asserted the importance of studying how interaction 
creates and maintains a “paramount reality.” It placed particular emphasis 
on how actors achieve reciprocity of perspectives and how they construct 
a taken-for-granted world that gives order to social life. 

This emphasis on the taken-for-granted nature of the world and the 
importance of this life world for maintaining an actor’s sense of reality 
becomes a prime concern of ethnomethodologists. Indeed, many ethno- 
methodological concepts are borrowed or adapted from Husserl’s and 
Schutz’s phenomenology. Yet ethnomethodologists adapt phenomenolog- 
ical analysis to the issue of how social order is maintained by the practices 
that actors use to create a sense that they share the same life world. 

In sum, then, ethnomethodology draws from and extends the concerns 
of interactionists such as Blumer and Goffman and the phenomenological 
projects of Husserl and Schutz. It emphasizes the process of interaction, 
the use of interpersonal techniques to create situational impressions, 
and the importance of perceived consensus among actors over the nature 
of the world in maintaining social order. In extending interactionism 
and phenomenology, ethnomethodology begins to posit a different vision 
of the social world and an alternative orientation for understanding the 
Hobbesian problem of how social organization is created, maintained, 
and changed. But as Hugh Mehan and Houston Wood note, the Hobbes- 
ian problem of order is rephrased: 


[Hobbes] was led to ask how order is possible. Contemporary theorists 
reject Hobbes’ answer, but retain his question. [We] have chosen to ask 


14 See, in particular, the works of Schutz: Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers I: The 
Problem of Social Reality, ed. Maurice Natanson (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1962); 
Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers II: Studies in Social Theory, ed. Arvid Broderson (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964); and Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers III: Studies in 
Phenomenological Philosophy (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966). 
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not how order is possible, but rather to ask how a sense of order is possible 
[emphasis added].15 


Ethnometaphysics or Ethnomethodology? 


Ethnomethodology has often been misunderstood by sociologists. Part 
of the reason for this misunderstanding stems from the vagueness of 
the prose of some ethnomethodologists,!® but perhaps a more fundamen- 
tal reason derives from the fact that sociologists have had difficulty recog- 
nizing a radical alternative to these traditions. One form of such 
misinterpretation asserts that ethnomethodology represents a “‘correc- 
tive’ to current sociological theorizing by pointing to sources of bias 
among scientific investigators. From this position, it is assumed that 
ethnomethodology can serve to check the reliability and validity of investi- 
gators’ observations by exposing not only their biases, but those of the 
scientific community accepting their observations. While ethnomethod- 
ology might be used for this purpose, if one were so inclined, those 
who advocate this use have failed to grasp the main thrust of the ethno- 
methodological position. For the ethnomethodologist, emphasis is not 
upon questions about the reliability and validity of investigators’ observa- 
tions, but upon the methods used by “‘scientific” investigators and layper- 
sons alike to construct, maintain, and perhaps alter what each considers 
and believes to be a “‘valid’”’ and “‘reliable” set of statements about order 
in the world. The ‘‘methodology” in the ethnomethodological perspective 
does not address questions about the “proper,” “‘unbiased,” or “truly 
scientific” search for knowledge; rather, ethnomethodology is concerned 
with the common methods people employ—whether scientists, house- 
wives, insurance salespersons, or laborers—to create a sense of order about 
the situations in which they interact. The best clue to this conceptual 


18 Hugh Mehan and Houston Wood, The Reality of Ethnomethodology (New York: 
Wiley, 1975), p. 190. This is an excellent statement of the ethnomethodological perspec- 
tive. 

16 See, for example, Harold Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967). However, recent portrayals of the ethnomethodological 
position have done much to clarify this initial vagueness. See, for example: Mehan 
and Wood, The Reality of Ethnomethodology; D. Lawrence Wieder, Language and 
Social Reality (The Hague: Mouton, 1973); Don H. Zimmerman and Melvin Pollner, 
“The Everyday World as Phenomenon” in Understanding Everyday Life, ed. J. D. 
Douglas (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 80-103; Don H. Zimmerman and D. Lawrence 
Wieder, “Ethnomethodology and the Problem of Order: Comment on Denzin” m 
Understanding Everyday Life, pp. 285-95; Randall Collins and Michael Makowsky, 
The Discovery of Society (New York: Random House, 1972), pp. 209-13; George Psathas, 
“Fthnomethods and Phenomenology,” Social Research 35 (September 1968): 500-5 £0} 
Roy Turner, ed., Ethnomethodology (Baltimore: Penguin, 1974); and Phomas P. Wilson 
and Don H. Zimmerman, “Ethnomethodology, Sociology and Theory,” Humboldt Jour 
nal of Social Relations 7 (Fall-Winter 1979-80): 52-88. 
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emphasis can be found in the word, ethnomethodology—ology, “‘study 
of’; method, “‘the methods {used by]; and ethno, ‘folk or people.” 
Another related source of misunderstanding in commentaries on eth- 
nomethodology comes from those who assume that this perspective sim- 
ply seeks to use “‘soft’’ research methods, such as participant observation, 
to uncover some of the taken for granted rules, assumptions, and rituals 
of members in groups.!7 This interpretation would appear to transform 
ethnomethodology into a research-oriented variant of the symbolic inter- 
actionist perspective.!® Such a variant of ethnomethods would now repre- 
sent a more conscientious effort to get at actors’ interpretative processes 
and the resulting definitions of the situation. By employing various tech- 
niques for observation of, and participation in, the symbolic world of 
those interacting individuals under study, a more accurate reading of 
how situations are defined, how norms emerge, and how social action 
is controlled could be achieved. While ethnomethodologists do employ 
observation and participant methods to study interacting individuals, 
their concerns are not the same as those of symbolic interactionists. 
Like all dominant forms of sociological theorizing, interactionists operate 
under the presumption that common definitions, values, and norms 
emerge from interaction and serve to regulate how people perceive the 
world and interact with each other. For the interactionist, concern is 
with the conditions under which various types of explicit and implicit 
definitions, norms, and values emerge and thereby resolve the problem 
of how social organization is possible. In contrast, ethnomethodologists 
are interested in how members come to agree upon an impression that 
there are such things as rules, definitions, and values. Just what types 
of rules and definitions emerge is not a central concern of the ethnometh- 
odologist, since there are more fundamental questions: Through what 
types of methods do people go about seeing, describing, and asserting 
that rules and definitions exist? How do people use their beliefs that 
definitions and rules exist to describe for each other the social order? 
Thus, again, the methods of ethnomethodology do not refer to a new 
and improved technique on the part of scientific sociology for deriving 
a more accurate picture of peoples’ definitions of the situation and of 
the norms of social structure (as is the case with interactionists). For 
the ethnomethodologist, emphasis is on the methods employed by those 


17 For example, see Norman K. Denzin, “Symbolic Interactionism and Ethnometh- 
odology,” American Sociological Review 34 (December 1969): 922-34. 

18 For another example of this interpretation, see Walter L. Wallace, Sociological 
Theory (Chicago: Aldine, 1969), pp. 34-36. 
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under study in creating, maintaining, and altering their presumption 
that a social order, forcing certain kinds of behavior, actually exists out 
there in the real world. 


Concepts and Principles of Ethnomethodology 


Alfred Schutz postulated one basic reality—the paramount—in which 
peoples’ conduct of their everyday affairs occurs.19 Most contemporary 
ethnomethodologists, however, are less interested in whether or not there 
is one or multiple realities, life-worlds, or natural attitudes. Far more 
important in ethnomethodological analysis is the development of con- 
cepts and principles that can help explain how peoples’ sense of reality 
is constructed, maintained, and changed. While ethnomethodology has 
yet to develop a unified body of concepts or propositions, it is possible 
to visualize the broad outlines of a conceptual core to the ethnomethod- 
ological perspective. Key elements of this core are explored below. 

Reflexive Action and Interaction.2° Much interaction operates to 
sustain a particular vision of reality. For example, ritual activity directed 
toward the gods sustains the belief that gods influence everyday affairs. 
Such ritual activity is an example of reflexive action; it operates to main- 
tain a certain vision of reality. Even when the “facts”? would seem to 
contradict a belief, human interaction upholds the contradicted belief. 
For instance, should intense prayer and ritual activity not bring forth 
the desired intervention from the gods, rather than reject beliefs in 
the gods the devout proclaim that ‘‘they did not pray hard enough,” 
that ‘‘their cause was not just,” or that “the gods in their wisdom have 
a greater plan.”’ Such behavior is reflexive; it upholds or reinforces a 
belief, even in the face of evidence that the belief may be incorrect. 

Much human interaction is reflexive. Humans interpret cues, gestures, 
words, and other information from each other in a way that sustains a 
particular vision of reality. Even contradictory evidence is reflexively 
interpreted to maintain a body of belief and knowledge. The concept 
of reflexivity thus focuses attention on how people in interaction go 
about maintaining the presumption that they are guided by a particular 
reality. Much of ethnomethodological inquiry will address the question 
of how reflexive interaction occurs. That is, what concepts and principles 


19 See above. 

20 For an early discussion of this phenomenon, see: Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnometh- 
odology. A more readable discussion can be found in Mehan and Wood, The Reality 
of Ethnomethodology, pp. 137-78. 
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can be developed to explain the conditions under which different reflexive 
actions among interacting parties are likely to occur. 

The Indexicality of Meaning. The gestures, cues, words, and other 
information sent and received by interacting parties have meaning in 
a particular context. Without some knowledge of the context—the biogra- 
phies of the interacting parties, their avowed purpose, their past interac- 
tive experiences, and so forth—it would easily be possible to misinterpret 
the symbolic communication among interacting individuals. The fact 
of interactive life is denoted by the concept of indexicality.21 To say 
that an expression is indexical is to emphasize that the meaning of 
that expression is tied to a particular context. 

This phenomenon of indexicality draws attention to the problem of 
how actors in a context construct a vision of reality in that context. 
They develop expressions that invoke their common vision about what 
is real in their situation. The concept of indexicality thus directs an 
investigator’s attention to actual interactive contexts in order to see how 
actors go about creating indexical expressions—words, facial and body 
gestures, and other cues—to create and sustain the presumption that a 
particular reality governs their affairs. 

With these two key concepts—reflexivity and indexicality—interac- 
tionists’ concern with the process of symbolic communication is retained, 
while much of the phenomenological legacy of Schutz is rejuvenated. 
Concern is with how actors use gestures to create and sustain a life 
world, body of knowledge, or natural attitude about what is real. The 
emphasis is not on the content of the life world, but on the methods 
or techniques that actors use to create, maintain, or even alter a vision 
of reality. As Mehan and Wood note, “the ethnomethodological theory 
of the reality constructor is about the procedures that accomplish reality. 
It is not about any specific reality.”’22 This emphasis has led to the 
isolation by ethnomethodologists of general types of methods employed 
by interacting actors. 

Some General Interactive Methods. When analytical attention fo- 
cuses on the methods that people use to construct their reality, the 
task of the theorist is to isolate the general types of interpersonal tech- 
niques that people employ in interaction. Aaron Cicourel, for example, 
has summarized a number of such techniques or methods isolated by 


21 Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology; Cariaikel and Sacks, ““The Formal Proper- 
ties of Practical Actions” in J. C. McKinney and E. A. Tiryakian, eds., Theoretical 
Sociology (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970). 


22 Mehan and Wood, The Reality of Ethnomethodology, p. 114. 
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ethnomethodologists: (1) searching for the normal form, (2) doing reci- 
procity of perspectives, and (3) using the et cetera principle.?3 

Searching for the Normal Form. If interacting parties sense that 
ambiguity exists over what is real and that their interaction is thus difh- 
cult, they will emit gestures to tell each other to return to what is 
“normal” in their contextual situation. Actors are presumed to hold a 
vision of a normal form for situations, or to be motivated to create 
one; and hence much of their action is designed to reach this form. 

Doing a Reciprocity of Perspectives. Borrowing from Schutz’s formu- 
lation, ethnomethodologists have emphasized that actors operate under 
the presumption, and actively seek to communicate the fact, that they 
would have the same experiences were they to switch places and that 
until so informed by specific gestures, they can each ignore differences 
in perspectives which might arise from their unique biographies. Thus, 
much interaction will be consumed with gestures that seek to assure 
others that a reciprocity of perspectives does indeed exist. 

Using the Et Cetera Principle. In examining an actual interaction, 
much is left “‘unsaid.”” Actors must constantly “fill in” or “wait for” 
information necessary to “make sense” of another’s words or deeds. 
When actors fill in or wait for needed information, they are using the 
“et cetera principle.” They are agreeing not to disrupt the interaction 
by asking for the needed information; they are willing te wait or to fill 
in. For example, the common phrase, “you know,” which usually appears 
after an utterance, is often an assertion by one actor to another invoking 
the et cetera principle. The other is thus informed not to disrupt the 
interaction and the reality of the situation with a counter utterance, 
such as: ““No, I do not know.” 

These three general types of folk methods are but examples of what 
ethnomethodologists seek to discover. There are certainly more folk meth- 
ods; and the ultimate goal of ethnomethodological theory is to determine 
the conditions under which these and other interpersonal techniques 
will be used to construct, maintain, or change a reality. Few such proposi- 
tions, however, can be found in the ethnomethodological literature. Yet 
the nature of propositions, should they ever be developed, should briefly 
be explored. 

Two General Ethnomethodological Propositions. ¥thnomethod- 
ological propositions will tend to follow from several assumptions: (1) 
Social order is maintained by the use of techniques that give actors a 


23 Aaron V. Cicourel, Cognitive Sociology (London: Macmillan, | 973), pp. 85-88. 
It should be noted that these principles are implicit in Garfinkel’s Studies in Ethnometh- 
odology. 
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sense that they share a common reality. (2) The substance of the common 
reality is less important in resolving the problem of order than the accep- 
tance by actors of a common set of techniques. With these assumptions, 
two examples of ethnomethodological propositions can be afforded to 
illustrate what ethnomethodological theory may become: 


1. ‘The more actors fail to agree on the use of interactive tech- 
niques, such as the et cetera principle, the search for the 
normai form, and the doing reciprocity of perspectives, the 
more likely is interaction to be disrupted, and hence, the 
less likely is social order to be maintained. 


2. ‘The more interaction proceeds on the basis of different, taken- 
for-granted visions of reality, the more likely is interaction 
to be disrupted, and hence, the less likely is social order to 
be maintained. 


These propositions can perhaps be visualized as general axioms from 
which more specific propositions on how actors go about constructing, 
maintaining, or changing their sense of reality could be developed. What 
is needed in ethnomethodology is to discover the specific conditions 
under which particular folk techniques are likely to be used to create a 
sense of a common world among interacting individuals. It is to this 
filling in of such general propositions that ethnomethodological theory 
and research must be directed if it is to pose a serious challenge and 
alternative to the currently dominant perspectives in sociology. 


Varieties of Ethnomethodological Inquiry 


Garfinkel’s Pioneering Inquiries. Harold Garfinkel’s Studies in E'th- 
nomethodology firmly established ethnomethodology as a distinctive the- 
oretical perspective.24 While the book is not a formal theoretical 
statement, the studies reported and the surrounding commentary estab- 
lished the domain of ethnomethodological inquiry. Subsequent ethno- 
methodological research and theory begins with Garfinkel’s insights and 
takes them in a variety of directions. 

Garfinkel’s work establishes ethnomethodology as a field of inquiry 
which seeks to understand the methods employed by people to make 
sense out of their world. He places considerable emphasis on language 
as the vehicle by which this reality construction is done. Indeed, for 


24 Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology. 
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Garfinkel, interacting individuals’ efforts to account for their actions— 
that is, to represent them verbally to others—is the primary method 
by which the world is constructed. In Garfinkel’s terms, to do interaction 
is to tell interaction; or in other words, the primary folk technique used 
by actors is verbal description. In this way, people use their accounts 
to construct a sense of reality. 

Garfinkel places enormous emphasis on indexicality—that is, on the 
fact that member’s accounts are tied to particular contexts and situations. 
An utterance, Garfinkel notes, indexes much more than it actually says; 
it also evokes connotations that can only be understood in the context 
of a situation. Garfinkel’s work was thus the first to stress the indexical 
nature of interpersonal cues and to emphasize that individuals seek to 
use accounts to create a sense of reality. 

In addition to laying much of the groundwork for current ethnometh- 
odology, Garfinkel and his associates conducted a number of interesting 
empirical studies in an effort to document the validity of their assump- 
tions about “what is real.’”’ One line of empirical inquiry is known as 
the “‘breeching experiment” in which the normal course of interaction 
is deliberately interrupted. For example, Garfinkel reports a series of 
conversations in which student experimenters challenged every statement 
of selected subjects. The end result was a series of conversations revealing 
the following pattern:?5 


Subject: I had a flat tire. 

Experimenter: What do you mean, you had a flat tire? 

Subject appears momentarily stunned and then replies in a hostile man- 
ner: What do you mean, “What do you mean?” A flat tire is a 
flat tire. That is what I meant. Nothing special. What a crazy question! 


In this situation, the experimenter was apparently violating an implicit 
rule for this type of interaction situation and thereby aroused not only 
the hostility of the subject but also a negative sanction, “What a crazy 
question!” Seemingly, in any interaction there are certain background 
features which ‘everyone should understand,” and which “should not 
be questioned” in order that all parties to the situation be able to “conduct 
their common conversational affairs without interference.”?6 Such im- 
plicit methods appear to guide a considerable amount of everyday affairs 
and are critical for the construction of at least the perception among 
interacting humans that an external social order exists. In this conversa- 


25 Ibid., p. 42. 
26 Ibid. 
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tion, for example, the et cetera principle and the search for the normal 
form are being invoked by the subject. Through breeching, Garfinkel 
hoped to discover implicit ethnomethods by forcing actors to actively 
engage in the process of reality reconstruction after the situation had 
been disrupted. 

Other research strategies also yielded insights into the methods used 
by parties to an interaction for constructing a sense of reality. Garfinkel 
and his associates summarized the “decision rules” jurors employed in 
reaching a verdict.?”7 By examining a group such as a jury, which must— 
by the nature of its task—develop an interpretation of what really hap- 
pened, the ethnomethodologist might achieve some insight into the ge- 
neric properties of the processes of constructing a sense of social reality. 
From the investigators’ observations of jurors, it appeared that “‘a person 
is 95 percent juror before he comes near the court,” indicating that 
through their participation in other social settings and through instruc- 
tions from the court they had come to accept the “official” rules for 
reaching a verdict. However, these rules were altered somewhat as partici- 
pants came together in an actual jury setting and began the “work of 
assembling the ‘corpus’ which serves as grounds for inferring the correct- 
ness of a verdict.’”’28 Because the inevitable ambiguities of the cases 
before them made difficult strict conformity to the official rules of jury 
deliberation, new decision rules were invoked in order to allow jurors 
to achieve a “‘correct”’ view of “what actually happened.” But in their 
retrospective reporting to interviewers of how they reached their decision, 
jurors typically invoked the ‘‘official line” to justify the correctness of 
their decisions. When interviewers drew attention to discrepancies be- 
tween the jurors’ ideal accounts and actual practices, jurors became anx- 
ious, indicating that somewhat different rules had been used to construct 
the corpus of what really happened. 

In sum, these two examples of Garfinkel’s research strategy illustrate 
the general intent of much ethnomethodological research: to penetrate 
natural social settings or create social settings in which the investigator 
can observe humans attempting to assert, create, maintain, or change 
the rules for constructing the appearance of consensus over the structure 
of the real world. By focusing on the process or methods for constructing 
a reality, rather than on the substance or content of the reality itself, 
research from the ethnomethodological point of view can potentially 
provide a more interesting and relevant answer to the question of “how 


27 Tbid., pp. 104-15. 
*ibid., p. 110: 
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and why society is possible.”’ Garfinkel’s studies have stimulated a variety 
of research and theoretical strategies. Several of the most prominent 
strategies are briefly discussed below. 

Harvey Sacks’ Linguistic Analysis. Until his untimely death in 1976, 
Harvey Sacks exerted considerable influence within ethnomethodology. 
While his work is not well known outside ethnomethodological circles, 
it represents an attempt.to extend Garfinkel’s concern with verbal ac- 
counts, while at the same time to eliminate some of the problems posed 
by the fact of indexicality. 

Sacks was one of the first ethnomethodologists to articulate the phe- 
nomenological critique of sociology and to use this critique to build an 
alternative form of theorizing.29 The basic thrust of Sacks’ critique can 
be stated as follows: Sociologists assume that language is a resource used 
in generating concepts and theories of the social world. In point of 
fact, however, sociologists are confusing resource and topic. In using 
language, sociologists are creating a reality; their words are not a neutral 
vehicle but the topic of inquiry for true sociological analysis.2° 

Sacks’ solution to this problem in sociology is typical of phenomenolo- 
gists. If the pure properties of language can be understood, then it would 
be possible to have an objective social science without confusing resource 
with subject matter. Sacks’ own research tended to concentrate on the 
formal properties of language in use. Typically, Sacks would take verbatim 
transcripts of actors in interaction and seek to understand the formal 
properties of the conversation, ignoring its substance. Such a tactic “‘re- 
solved’ the problem of indexicality, since Sacks simply ignored the sub- 
stance and context of conversation and focused on its form. For example, 
“‘sequences of talk’’ among actors might occupy his attention.*? 

Sacks thus began to take ethnomethodology into formal linguistics. 
More importantly, he sought to discover universal forms of interaction— 
that is, abstracted patterns of “talk’”—that might apply to all conversa- 
tions. In this way, he began to search for the laws of reality construction 
among interacting individuals. 

Aaron Cicourel’s Cognitive Approach. In his Method and Measure- 
ment in Sociology, Aaron Cicourel launched a line of attack on sociology 


29 Harvey Sacks, ‘Sociological Description,” Berkeley Journal of Sociology 8 (1963): 
1-17. 

30 Harvey Sacks, “An Initial Investigation of the Usability of Conversational Data 
for Doing Sociology” in David Sudnow, ed., Studies in Interaction (New York: Free 
Press, 1972). | 

31 His best-known study, for example, is the coauthored article (with Ennnanuel 
Schegloff and Gail Jefferson), ‘A Simplest Systematics for the Analysis of Turn Taking 
in Conversation,” Language 50 (1974): 696-735. 
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similar to that of Sacks’. The use of mathematics, he argued, will 
not remove the problems associated with language, because mathematics 
is a language which does not necessarily correspond to the phenomena 
that it is used to describe: “[It] . . . distorts and obliterates, acts as a 
filter or grid for that which will pass and knowledge in a given era.’’33 
The use of statistics similarly distorts: Events cannot be counted, aver- 
aged, and otherwise manipulated. Such statistical manipulations soon 
make sociological descriptions inaccurate and mold sociological analysis 
to the dictates of statistical logic. 

In a less severe tone, Cicourel also questions Garfinkel’s assertion 
that interaction and accounts are the same process.34 He notes that 
humans see, sense, and feel much that they cannot communicate with 
words. Humans use “‘multiple-modalities” for communicating in situa- 
tions. Verbal accounts represent crude and incomplete translations of 
what is actually communicated in interaction. This recognition has led 
Cicourel to rename his brand of ethnomethodology “cognitive sociology.”’ 

The details of his analysis are less important than the general intent 
of his effort to transform sociological research and theory. Basically, he 
has sought to uncover the universal “interpretive procedures” by which 
humans organize their cognitions and give meaning to situations.** It 
is through these interpretive procedures that people develop a “sense 
of social structure” and are able to organize their actions. These interpre- 
tive procedures are universal and invariant in humans; and their discovery 
would allow for understanding of how humans create a sense of social 
structure in the world around them. 

Zimmerman’s, Pollner’s, and Wieder’s Situational Approach. Sacks 
and Cicourel have focused on the universal properties, respectively, of 
language-use and cognitive perception/representation. This concern with 
invariance, or universal folk methods, has become increasingly prominent 
in ethnomethodological inquiry. Don Zimmerman, D. Lawrence Wieder, 
and Melvin Pollner have, in a number of essays, similarly developed 
an approach that seeks to uncover the universal procedures employed 
by people to construct a sense of reality.26 Their position is perhaps 


32 Aaron V. Cicourel, Method and Measurement in Sociology (New York: Free Press, 
1964). 

33 Ibid., p. 35. 

34 “Cross Modal Communication” in R. Shuy, ed., Linguistics and Language Science, 
Monograph 25 (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1973). 

35 See, for example, his Cognitive Sociology; “‘Basic and Normative Rules in the 
Negotiation of Status and Role” in H. P. Dreitzel, ed., Recent Sociology No. 2 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1970). 

36 See, for example: Zimmerman and Pollner, ““The World as a Phenomenon”; Zim- 
merman and Wieder, ‘““Ethnomethodology and thé Problem of Order’; Wieder, Lan- 
guage and Social Reality. 
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the most clearly stated, drawing inspiration from Garfinkel, but extending 
his ideas. Their basic approach can be stated as follows: 


1. In all interaction situations humans attempt to construct the appear- 
ance of consensus over relevant features of the interaction setting. 


2. ‘These setting features can include attitudes, opinions, beliefs, and 
other cognitions about the nature of the social setting in which 
they interact. 


3. Humans engage in a variety of explicit and implicit interpersonal 
practices and methods to construct, maintain, and perhaps alter 
the appearance of consensus over these setting features. 


4. Such interpersonal practices and methods result in the assembling 
and disassembling of what can be termed an occasioned corpus— 
that is, the perception by interacting humans that the current setting 
has an orderly and understandable structure. 


5. This appearance of consensus is not only the result of agreement 
on the substance and content of the occasioned corpus, but also a 
reflection of each participant’s compliance with the “rules” and “‘pro- 
cedures” for assemblage and disassemblage of this consensus. In 
communicating, in however subtle a manner, that parties accept 
the implicit rules for constructing an occasioned corpus, they go a 
long way to establishing consensus over what is out there in the 
interaction setting. 


6. In each interaction situation, the rules for constructing the occa- 
sioned corpus will be unique in some respects and hence not com- 
pletely generalizable to other settings—thus requiring that humans 
in each and every interaction situation use interpersonal methods 
in search for agreement on the implicit rules for the assemblage 
of an occasioned corpus. 

7. Thus, by constructing, reafirming, or altering the rules for construct- 
ing an occasioned corpus, members in a setting are able to offer 
to each other the appearance of an orderly and connected world 
out there which “compels” certain perceptions and actions on their 
part. 


It is from these kinds of assumptions about human interaction that 
Zimmerman’s, Pollner’s, and Wieder’s ethnomethodology takes its sub- 
ject matter. Rather than focusing on the actual content and substance 
of the occasioned corpus and on the ways members believe it to force 
certain perceptions and actions, attention is drawn primarily to the meth- 
ods humans use to construct, maintain, and change the appearance of 
an orderly and connected social world. ‘These methods are directly observ- 
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able and constitute a major portion of people’s actions in everyday life. 
In contrast, the actual substance and content of the occasioned corpus 
is not directly observable and can only be inferred. Furthermore, in 
concentrating on the process of creating, sustaining, and changing the 
occasioned corpus, the ethnomethodologist can ask: Is not a more funda- 
mental answer to the Hobbesian problem of order being provided? In- 
deed, is not the process of creating for each other the appearance of a 
stable social order more critical to understanding how society is possible 
than the actual substance and content of the occasioned corpus? Is 
there anything more to society than members’ beliefs that it is out 
there forcing them to do and see certain things? If this fact is true, 
order is not the result of the particular structure of the corpus, but of 
the human capacity to continually assemble and disassemble the corpus 
in each and every interaction situation. These facts suggest to the ethno- 
methodologist that theoretical attention should therefore be placed upon 
the ongoing process of assembling and disassembling the appearance 
of social order and to the particular methods people employ in doing 
sO. 


Ethnomethodology and the Problem of Order: 
A Concluding Comment 


In Chapter 1 the task of sociological theorizing was viewed as that 
of providing a “solution” to the Hobbesian “problem of order.” This 
solution was visualized as documenting with verified abstract statements 
the conditions under which various patterns of social organization are 
created, maintained, changed, and broken down. The succeeding chapters 
have focused on the concepts, propositions, theoretical formats, and 
strategies of the functional, conflict, interactionist, and exchange perspec- 
tives. Each of these perspectives was seen to hold to the assumption 
that there is a ‘‘natural order out there” existing independently of peoples’ 
perceptions.37 In fact, such perceptions and other forms of human cogni- 
tion are in part structured by the real social order. Theory building 
and research are thus directed to discerning the regularities in the opera- 
tion of this social order—thereby offering a scientific solution to how 
and why society is possible. 

In contrast with these assumptions and theory-building strategies are 


37 For an interesting discussion of this assumption that challenges the ethnomethod- 
ological perspective, see Bill Harrell, “Symbols, Perception, and Meaning,” in Sociological 
Theory: Inquiries and Paradigms, ed. Llewellyn Gross (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 
pp. 104-27. ; 
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the views of ethnomethodologists, which call into question the relevance 
of the pursuit. What is most readily observable, and hence real, are 
the attempts by interacting humans to persuade each other that there 
is an order to specific social settings and to a broader society. What is 
really real, then, are the methods people employ in constructing, main- 
taining, and altering for each other a sense of order—regardless of the 
content and substance of their formulations. While not all ethnometh- 
odologists would go this far, it is a reasonable conclusion that order is 
not maintained by some society out there, but by peop/e’s capacity to 
convince each other that society is out there. Furthermore, the substance 
and content of their visions of society are perhaps not as important in 
maintaining order as the continually ongoing processes of constructing, 
maintaining, and altering some kind of vision, whatever it may be. The 
ethnomethodological solution to the Hobbesian problem of order is thus 
radically different from that proposed by current theoretical strategies, 
since for the ethnomethodologist, efforts should be directed toward devel- 
oping a body of abstract and verified theoretical statements on the generic 
properties of how actors go about invoking and using rules for construct- 
ing a sense of social order. What makes society possible is not the sense 
of order, but the capacity of humans to actively and continually create 
and use methods for persuading each other that there is a real world. 

These kinds of assertions, even if their polemical nature is recognized*® 
and accepted as one reason for their extreme assertiveness, have been 
more typical than actual theory building. While considerable research 
has been conducted by ethnomethodologists, it is not clear that it supports 
their assumptions about the social universe any more than those made 
by conventional sociological approaches. In other words, the verdict is 
still out on ethnomethodology as a theoretical perspective that can revolu- 
tionize sociological inquiry. More likely, its theoretical principles will 
be used to supplement and correct those developed in symbolic interac- 
tionism and role theory, although ethnomethodologists would heatedly 
disagree. 


38 For a conscientious effort to reduce these polemics, see: Wilson and Zimmerman, 
“Ethnomethodology, Sociology and Theory.” 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 
TO CONFLICT THEORIZING: 
CRITICAL THEORY, 
DIALECTICAL THEORY, AND 
R. COLLINS’ SYNTHETIC 
CONFLICT THEORY 


In Karl Marx’s thought there are scientific, moralistic, and political 
overtones. On the scientific side, emphasis is on the analysis of the 
inherent contradictions in existing social relations and on formulating 
the abstract laws of their operation.! On the moralistic side, concern 
is with liberating humans from relations of oppression and on providing 
them with a vision of a more desirable alternative to current social arrange- 
ments. And in the political arena, emphasis is on critique and commentary 
that will demystify the structures and ideas that create “false conscious- 
ness” and keep people from overthrowing their oppressors.? In this intel- 
lectual mixture of scientific inquiry, moralistic preachings, and political 
action, the notion of “‘praxis” figures prominently. Confronting—indeed 
acting and pushing against—actual social situations and arrangements 
exposes their dynamics, and thereby, enhances our understanding of 


1 See, for example, his analysis of the “declining rate of profit” in Karl Marx, Capital: 
A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production (New York: International Publishers, 1967); 
originally published in 1867. See also Richard Applebaum, ‘‘Marx’s Theory of the Falling 
Rate of Profit: Towards a Dialectical Analysis of Structural Social Change,” American 
Sociological Review 43 (February, 1978): 67-80. 


2 The Communist Manifesto (New York: International Publishers, 1965); originally 
published in 1848, is perhaps the most powerful document along these lines, although 
it is also a powerful theoretical statement (see Chapter 6 and Applebaum, ““Marx’s 
Theory,” critique of this latter effort). 
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their operation.? Thus, the goal of much intellectual activity in the social 
sciences is to criticize, expose, and change social arrangements in order 
to liberate people from constrictive participation in these arrangements. 

This intellectual activity has become translated into two prominent 
alternatives to the conflict theories presented in Part II and to scientific 
theory in general. These can be termed critical theory and dialectical 
theory. While embracing a number of different scholars and traditions, 
they still draw their main inspiration from Marx, although they seek 
to embellish Marx’s analysis of self and subjectivity with ideas from 
interactionism, phenomenology, and ethnomethodology.4 We will ini- 
tially examine these two alternatives but as we will see, each deviates 
far beyond what we have viewed as scientific theory. As a result, each 
constitutes a philosophical scheme that cannot be evaluated by the criteria 
of science (although each is quite willing to evaluate science). 

But for the bulk of this chapter, we will explore a third alternative, 
the ‘“‘synthetic conflict theory” of Randall Collins. This approach prom- 
ises more theoretical pay-off than either dialectical or critical theory. 
For as we saw in our discussion of Dahrendorf and Coser (see Chapters 
7 and 8), theory involves the search for principles of human organization, 
integration, and conflict. If conflict sociology is allowed to become philo- 
sophical speculation, moral proselytizing, or political advocacy, then socio- 
logical theory will lose its capacity to generate understanding of how 
the social universe operates. 


CRITICAL THEORY 


Critical theory is only a very general rubric for social thought that 
seeks to mount a critique of all those social relations that involve the 
oppression of one segment of a population by another.® On the basis 


3 In many ways, the notion of praxis is much like Garfinkel’s breaching experiments 
(see previous chapter); and this may be one reason why Marxists are often sympathetic 
to ethnomethodology (although I suspect the real reason is the antiestablishment stance 
of ethnomethodology). 

4 Marx’s early work such as The German Ideology (New York: International Publishers, 
1947); originally published in 1846, and other essays reveal keen insight into the dynamics 
of self and subjective processes. The “Frankfurt School” has been most closely connected 
with preserving this aspect of Marx’s thought. See Phil Slater, Origin and Significance 
of the Frankfurt School (Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1977); Zoltan Tar, The 
Frankfurt School (New York: John Wiley, 1977). 

5 As will be evident, I am not terribly sympathetic to this school of thought. And, 
while I have sought to accurately represent its tenets, | would suggest that the ob mee 
consult more sympathetic analyses. See, for example: Ellsworth R. Fuhrman and \\ illiam 
E. Snizek, “Some Observations on the Nature and Content of.Critical Theory,” //um- 
boldt Journal of Social Relations 7 (Fall-Winter, 1979-80): 33-51; Trent Schroyer, 
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of a constant critique of successive social arrangements, the goal is to 
discover how to construct alternative social relations that liberate people 
and allow them to realize their full potential. At present, what distin- 
guishes critical theory from other utopian philosophies and various forms 
of political activism is the effort to mount a critique of sociological 
positivism and to outline a procedure for discovering alternative social 
arrangements. 


The Critique of. Positivism 


All positivistic thought holds that through the careful examination 
of the empirical ‘‘facts,”’ it is possible to discover the underlying properties 
and processes of the social world and to articulate these as more abstract 
statements. And then, through ever constant examinations of the empiri- 
cal world, it is possible to refute and refine theories as well as to discover 
additional theoretical principles. It is out of this interplay between ab- 
stract theory and empirical facts that truth, knowledge, and understand- 
ing are discovered and rendered possible.® 

Critical theorists attack this view of knowledge and truth on a number 
of fronts. First, such a view of the world ignores the fact that ideas 
should be produced for ends and goals. Knowledge that does not seek 
to better humankind is not worth the trouble. Knowledge should expose 
alternative futures and ways of realizing these futures. Second, scientific 
knowledge is not neutral, objective, or passive. By simply recording what 
is or what exists in the empirical world, and then by seeking to understand 
the essence of what is, social science supports the status quo and makes 
it appear to be a universal truth. Thus, the so-called value-neutrality of 
positivism turns out to be one of many ideological efforts to legitimate 
current patterns of constraint and oppression. Third, the formal logic 
employed in theoretical deductions and the step-by-step rigor of the 
scientific method are but extensions of the “mechanized mode of produc- 
tion” of the capitalistic epoch. They depersonalize; they throw out intu- 
ition and spontaneity; they preclude speculation about what can be; 


“Toward a Critical Theory for Advanced Industrial Society,” in Recent Sociology, ed. 
H. P. Dreitzer (New York: Macmillan, 1970), pp. 210—34 and ““The Need for Critical 
Theory,” Jnsurgent Sociologist 3 (1973): 29-40; Max Harkheimer, Critical Theory, trans. 
M. J. O’Connell et al. (New York: Herder and Herder, 1972); Thedor W. Adorno, 
Negative Dialectics (New York: Seaburg Press, 1973); Jergen Habermas, Knowledge 
and Human Interest, trans. J. Shapiro (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), Theory and Practice, 
trans. J. Viertel (Boston: Beacon Press, 1974), Legitimation Cnissis, trans. T. McCarthy 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1975); and E. R. Fuhrman, ““The Normative Structure of Critical 
Theory,” Human Studies 2 (1979): 209-28. 


6 This presumption has, of course, guided the analysis of theory in this book. 
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and they separate the “subjective” realm of consciousness from the “ob- 
jective” products of such consciousness. 

In this rejection of positivism, the central tenets of critical theory 
are exposed: (1) to critique a// systems of thought, (2) to expose those 
elements of thought that support and legitimate forms of oppression 


in a society, and (3) to see what all systems of thought have to say 
about human potential. 


The Procedures of Critical Theory 


The essence of critical theory is to expose all “socially unnecessary 
constraints” on humans and to propose alternatives. This is to be done 
in a number of ways, along several fronts. In general, critical theorists 
advocate the following procedures: 


I. Criticize all systems of thought and all social arrangements 
with an eye to exposing: 
a. ‘Their constrainting dimensions. 
b. Their internal contradictions. 


2. Develop a dialogue on all critiques so that no idea or criticism 
of an idea is not itself subject to (1), (1a), and (1b) above. 


3. Develop familiarity with real life situations so that critiques 
and dialogue are connected to the real world, not the reified 
and rarified abstractions of closeted academia. 


4. Evaluate all ideas in terms of their power to: 
a. Expose contradictions and oppression. 
b. Propose more liberating alternatives. 
c. Develop means and ways for realizing these alternatives.’ 


Thus, critical theory borrows heavily from Marx’s view of praxis and 
his advocacy for constructing an alternative social order by exposing 
the present one. Unfortunately, critical theory abandons scientific under- 
standing as a special tool for realizing ends or goals. Unlike Auguste 
Comte, who felt that seeking and articulating the “laws of the social 
universe” would aliow humans to construct a “better world,” critical 
theorists view science more suspiciously. It may be a useful tool, but it 


71 am relying heavily on the following sources here: Fuhrman and Snizek, “Some 
Observations”; Shroyer, “Toward a Critical Theory”; and Herbert Marcuse’s work, includ- 
ing: Reason and Revolution (Boston: Beacon Press, 1960); originally published in 1941, 
One-Dimensional Man (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964), Negations (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1969); originally published in 1965. 
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can also be a form of false consciousness and a weapon of oppression. 
The result of this ambivalent attitude toward social science is a body 
of thought that rejects the standards of science as appropriate for evalua- 
tion of its corpus. Instead, the more moralistic standard of creating a 
better world is invoked, and because of this, critical theory becomes a 
somewhat distinctive moral philosophy. It is not a scientific theory, and 
does not pretend to be. Thus, it is not a fruitful strategy for those 
who propose to work within the positivistic tradition of sociological the- 
ory. 


DIALECTICAL THEORY 


Critical theory might be viewed as one type of dialectical theory. 
Indeed, some might argue that they are the same, since both are con- 
cerned with exposing contradictions in existing social relations and in 
constructing alternative social forms.8 Yet, there is a clear difference 
in tone and in the way that dialectical and critical theorists approach 
their subject matter. These differences are most evident in the elements 
of Marx’s thought that are adopted. These include:® 


1. Society is created—that is, “produced”—by human labor, but 
once created it constrains human action and endeavor. This 
opposition between the human self and its creation, society, 
represents a dialectical relationship between self and object 
because it is a continual source of strain and opposition. 


2. Within existing patterns of social organization, there are under- 
lying dynamics which can be scientifically articulated, but these 
“laws” are not timeless truths. Rather, they are only appropriate 
in analyzing a particular type of socially produced order.?° 


3. In all social orders can be found contradictions—that is, forces 
that operate to preserve existing social arrangements and forces 


8 See, for example, David S. Wallis, “‘Dialectical Social Science,” in Theoretical Per- 
spectives in Sociology, ed. S. G. McNall (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1979), pp. 
214-31. 

9 | have drawn upon the following sources in constructing this list: Richard P. Apple- 
baum, ‘‘Marxists Method: Structural Constraints and Social Praxis,” The American Sociol- 
ogist 13 (February 1978): 73-81, reprinted in McNall, Theoretical Perspectives; Mark 
L. Wardell and J. Kenneth Benson, ‘‘A Dialectical View: Foundation for an Alternative 
Sociological Method” in McNall, Theoretical Perspectives. 

10 A good example of this is Marx’s Capital and Richard Applebaum’s analysis, ‘“‘Marx- 
ist Method,”’ of Marx’s analysis of the ‘falling rate of profit” in capitalist modes of 
production. ' 
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operating to change them. And by (2) above, the laws that 
allow for their understanding can also be found. 

4. Contradictions do not inevitably or inexorably reveal themselves 
and cause social transformations. Indeed, forces of control and 
conservatism often delay transformations by reducing the level 
of contradiction or by intervening in ways that reduce its sa- 
lience and visibility, at least for a while. 


>. Analysts of society should seek to (a) discover the basic proper- 
ties, dynamics, and contradictions of a given historically pro- 
duced social form, (b) articulate these dynamics and 
contradictions as a time-bound series of abstract principles or 
laws, and (c) enumerate the possible alternative forms that 
can be socially produced under existing and future circum- 
stances. 


6. The alternatives that can be conceptualized are not just limited 
by material conditions, such as population size, technologies, 
resources, and the like, but also by the constraints imposed 
on thought and subjective definitions by existing social struc- 
tures and cultural ideals. Dialectical thought must recognize 
these constraints as part of a given social form and attempt 
to articulate and overcome them. 


7. Theory must be ultimately confirmed or evaluated by its capac- 
ity to expose, and to develop insights into, and understand 
the contradictions and constraints of a given social order, and 
by its suggestions for viable ways to overcome and transcend 
the limitations of this order. 


Perhaps there is only a difference in tone between dialectical and 
critical theory. But it is an important difference. Dialectical theory 1s 
more analytical and precise, especially in the analysis of a given, socially- 
produced order.!2 Its utopian elements are more subordinate to under- 
standing existing conditions. And while it is certainly critical of positivism, 
it appears ready to use the tool of science to expose the laws governing 
the flow of events in a particular social system. But in the end, it often 


11] have always been impressed with Paul Baran’s and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly 
Capital (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1966) on this score, since it introduces 
variables which Marx could not foresee in accounting for why Marx’s predictions proved 
incorrect. 

12 See ibid., for example; or Applebaum’s “Marx's Theory” as another example of 


the analytical clarity of dialectical arguments. 
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becomes as moralistic and politicized as critical theory—thereby relegat- 
ing it to the arena of philosophy and politics. 


SYNTHETIC CONFLICT THEORY: RANDALL COLLINS’ 
POSITIVISTIC ALTERNATIVE 


As we have implicitly emphasized, alternative approaches to conflict 
theory suffer from a number of deficiencies, at least from the perspective 
of theory advocated in Chapter 1. First, much work in this alternative 
strategy is decidedly evaluational and ideological. It often substitutes 
analysis of what should be for what is. Second, it argues against notions 
that abstract laws can do any more than help understand the dynamics 
of a particular time and place. There are no universal and timeless laws 
of human organization; and as a result, much conflict theory and its 
emerging alternatives like dialectical and critical theory are little more 
than historical descriptions and political commentaries.!* Such descrip- 
tions are often insightful, but they are not theory. These “deficiencies” 
only exist if one accepts a positivistic orientation to theory construction. 
And since many dialectical theorists do not accept or embrace positivism, 
our criticisms are simply irrelevant from their point of view. 

There is, however, one line of critique that dialectical theorists mount 
that should not be ignored by positivists, since it is relevant and important 
to consider. As we have already observed in earlier chapters, this criticism 
is also made by interactionists, phenomenologists, and ethnomethodolo- 
gists; and therefore, it marks the major point of convergence among 
otherwise diverse intellectual traditions. This criticism can be stated as 
follows: The dominant orientations in sociological theory all suffer from 
the tendency to “‘reify” and “‘hypostatize” the social world. They make 
things and realities out of concepts; and thus, they do not address the 
world as it is. As the critics emphasize, systems do not act, people do. 
Words like function, norms, institutions, integration, and other prominent 
concepts in sociological theory are simply reifications that mask what 
really occurs in the social world: people moving about, confronting each 
other, and dealing with situations. Sociological theory must, from this 
viewpoint, seek to understand how people interact and construct mutually 
acceptable (or unacceptable) social relations. 


13 The most recent, and most sophisticated and elegant, example of this tendency 
is Immanuel Wallerstein’s work. See, for example, The Modern World-System (New 
York: Academic Press, 1974) and various articles-in Review such as “Cyclical Rhythms 
and Secular Trends of the Capitalist World-Economy: Some Premises, Hypotheses, 
and Questions,’ Review 4 (Spring 1979): 483-500. See, for example, the work of the 
“Frankfurt School” of Marxism. Some basic references noted are listed in n. 4. 
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It is this last critique, as buttressed by the more reasonable and substan- 
tive concerns of conflict and dialectical theory, that has led Randall 
Collins to formulate the most promising of the alternative conflict ap- 
proaches. Collins has avoided the extremes of both the dialectical and 
phenomenological critiques of positivism in his recognition of the unpro- 
ductive tenets of these perspectives: 


1. The antipositivist assertion that the development of timeless, 
abstract laws or principles of human interaction and organiza- 
tion is impossible. 

2. The view that the social world must be conceptualized in ex- 
treme terms—either as an implicit war of conflicting interests 
or as a solipsistic world of subjective definitions. 


In Collins’ view, the best approach is to attempt to understand the 
basic properties of human interaction and to comprehend the way they 
affect, and are affected by, the structured encounters that humans create. 
Collins terms this effort conflict sociology, but it is much more: it repre- 
sents an effort to develop some tentative theoretical principles of human 
organization. While dialectical and phenomenological metaphors are 
prominent in his analysis, Collins’ borrowing of concepts from functional 
and exchange theory, from behaviorism, from classical economics, and 
from virtually any source gives his approach considerably more promise 
than either narrow Marxisms or extreme phenomenology. This is why 
it is termed synthetic conflict theory in this analysis. 


The Basic Approach 


Collins’ approach to building sociological theory follows from a particu- 
lar vision of the social world. As he metaphorically argues in his major 
work, Conflict Sociology: 


Imagine the view of human society from the vantage point of an airplane. 
What we can observe are buildings, roads, vehicles, and—if our senses 
were keen enough—people moving back and forth and talking to each 
other. Quite literally, this is all there is; all of our explanations and all 
of our subjects to be explained must be grounded in such observations. 
“Social structure” could be brought into such a picture if we understand 
that men live by anticipating future encounters and remembering past 
ones. Structure is recurring sorts of encounters. An imaginary aerial time- 
lapse photograph, then, would render social structure as a set of light 
streaks showing the heaviness of social trafhc. If we go on to imagine 
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different colored streaks corresponding to the emotional quality of con- 
tacts—perhaps gray for purely formal relations, brown for organizational 
relations infused with more personal commitments, yellow for sociable 
relations, and red for close personal friendships—we would have an even 
more significant map.'4 


This tmagery implies a particular strategy for theory-building which 
involves the following steps.’ First, examine typical real-life situations 
where people encounter each other. Second, focus on the material ar- 
rangements that affect interaction—the physical layout of situations, 
the means and modes of communication, the available tools, weapons, 
and goods. Third, assess the relative resources—symbolic, interpersonal, 
material, physical—that people bring to, use in, or extract from encoun- 
ters. Fourth, entertain the general hypotheses that those with resources 
press their advantage, that those without resources seek the best deal 
that they can get under the circumstances, and that social structures 
and change are to be explained in the lineups and shifts in the distribution 
of resources. Fifth, assume that cultural symbols—ideas, beliefs, norms, 
values, and the like—are used to represent the interests of those parties 
who have the resources to make their views prevail. Sixth, look for the 
general and generic features of particular cases so that more abstract 
propositions can be extracted from the empirical particulars of a situation. 

In each step of this strategy is a series of assumptions about the 
nature of humans and social reality. Some of these are articulated by 
Collins as basic “‘postulates,’ others are left more implicit. For much 
of what Collins sees in the social world and most of his general proposi- 
tions follow from these assumptions. The list below restates, reorganizes, 
and supplements Collins’ explicit listing of postulates.1° This revision 
corresponds more to how these assumptions are actually used throughout 
his work. 


1. Humans are animals who have automatic emotional (hormonal, 
neural, postural, gestural) responses to the actions of other ani- 
mals. 

2. Humans have the capacity for symbolism and can use sounds 
as well as images to represent the past, anticipate the future, 
and define the present. 

3. The basic ties among humans involve the use of symbols to 


14 Randall Collins, Conflict Sociology (New York: Academic Press, 1975), p. 56. 
15 [bid., pp. 60-61. 
16 [bid., pp. 73; 152-53,. 281. 
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communicate through different modalities (visual, auditory, tac- 
tile) such basic animal states as recognition, alarm, sexual 
arousal, antagonism, play, threat, and deference. 


4. Humans use the symbolic communications of others to con- 
struct a subject reality. 


>. What occurs in any given situation is related to (a) the respec- 
tive levels of resources (power, material, symbolic) among indi- 
viduals, (b) the level of social density (numbers and dispersion) 
among individuals, (c) the level of technology and production 
among individuals, (d) the nature and mode of communication 
among individuals. 


6. As individuals enter situations, they seek to use their resources 
to enhance their subjective definitions of themselves and to 
avoid negative definitions. Where there is inequality in re- 
sources, some individuals are able to define others’ subjective 
reality. 

7. Where individuals cannot withdraw from situations, where 
their resources are limited, and where they must accept the 
definitions imposed by others, they will seek to manipulate 
and alter the situation in order to enhance their subjective 
definitions. 


It is from these assumptions that all of Collins’ specific analyses of diverse 
topics follow. The strategy appears to be one of using these assumptions 
as a sensitizing device rather than as a set of axioms from which rigorous 
deductions to empirical reality are made. As a result, Collins generates 
a vast number of propositions on a wide variety of topics.17 Moreover, 
these propositions are only loosely connected, despite a numbering system 
which makes them appear more logically and deductively organized than 
they actually are. Thus, the corpus of Collins’ conflict sociology consists 
of a series of loosely related but highly evocative propositions that, in 
a general and vague sense, follow from the assumptions listed above. 
While the propositions do not constitute a deductive or even very rigorous 
scheme, what they lack in formal elegance they make up for in insight 
and understanding about basic properties of the social world. 

While highly provocative, Collins’ approach presents probleins of pre- 
sentation. There are over 400 propositions on such topics as stratification; 

17 Collins tends to view these as “causal” propositions which is perhaps one of his 
strategy’s problems. Once causality becomes the guiding goal of science, one can always 


find yet another cause, with the result that propositions begin to multiply and lose 
their abstract character. 
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ritual; deference and demeanor; sex and age stratification; organizations; 
state, economy and ideology; wealth and social mobility; and the organiza- 
tion of the intellectual world. As Collins emphasizes, there are two under- 
lying dimensions to this eclectic mix of topics: (1) stratification and 
(2) organization. In a wide variety of ways and contexts, humans rarely 
share resources equally and this fact helps account for how their stable 
encounters have become organized. Yet despite these underlying dimen- 
sions, there are too many propositions to explicate in this overview of 
Collins’ approach. Therefore several liberties will be taken. First, the 
propositions will be rewritten in a more efficient format. Second, many 
of the more derivative and secondary propositions will be eliminated.8 
And third, an effort to state Collins’ propositions more abstractly will 
consistently be made. 


The Propositions of Conflict Sociology 


Like most efforts to bridge the micro-macro gap, Collins’ effort is 
only partially successful. Reminders that “structure” is only people en- 
countering and dealing with each other are frequent in the initial parts 
of the book, especially in the insightful analysis of stratification, but 
such reminders become less frequent as the book proceeds. Indeed, old 
structural concepts like power, centralization, oligarchy, ideology, state, 
wealth, resources, and the like increasingly come to dominate the proposi- 
tional inventories. 

There is, of course, nothing necessarily wrong in this tendency, since 
it is impossible to talk about everything at once. As was emphasized 
in Chapter 17, the concepts that one uses to analyze interaction are 
not necessarily the same as those employed in examining the products 
of interaction: social structure and systems of symbols. Efforts to mix 
the two levels of analysis tend to become confused as structural concepts 
prove inadequate to deal with the subtlety of interactive processes or 
as interactionist and phenomenological concepts fail to conceptualize 
adequately the properties of the cultural and structural frameworks within 
which behavior and interaction occur.?9 

In his effort to simultaneously deal with both the micro and macro 
levels, Collins’ work is better than most who have made that effort. 


18 What is secondary is, of course, a matter of a and I have had to exercise 
considerable judgement. 


19In many ways, Erving Goffman’s work represents an attempt to deal with this 
issue, especially if his first major work, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (New 
York: Doubleday, 1959), and his last major aie Frame Analysis (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1974), are compared. 
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The reason for this success is that the micro and macro analyses are 
separated and then combined selectively to illustrate that understanding 
of the specific processes of interaction can supplement the more macro 
properties of structure and culture, and vice versa. This effort to combine 
the levels of analysis is most clearly evident at the book’s beginning 
where the theory of stratification attempts to illustrate the interactive 
and phenomenological basis of Weber’s and Marx’s concepts of social 
class and status group. Later topics of inquiry decreasingly employ these 
interactive and phenomenological concepts, although this could be done 
without great difhculty since Collins’ more micro analysis is presented 
in a way that could be easily inserted into more structural analysis. In 
this way, the problems of reification and hypostatization can be avoided, 
without the horribly cumbersome and chaotic obligation to ground every 
structural concept in the phenomenology of encounters among individual 
people. Therefore Collins’ theory of stratification, where this grounding 
is insightfully performed, will be examined first. Then, his propositions 
on other topic areas will be delineated. 

Propositions on Stratification. Collins argues that “‘class’” can be 
visualized as how the distribution of power affects social relations among 
people and accompanying forms of reality construction.”° “Status groups’ 
can be conceptualized as the verbal and emotional negotiations, as well 
as the forms of reality construction, among people in various “‘spheres 
of life’—such as work, home, recreation, community and neighbor- 
hood—that are shaped by class variables. 

By viewing stratification in this way, much of the metaphorical imagery 
commonly used in descriptions of stratification is abandoned. Notions 
of hierarchical layers of strata or of a pyramid of positions are recognized 
for what they are: intellectual fabrications. For Collins asserts that human 
societies do not look like layers of a cake or like an organization chart; 
rather, societies involve “people in houses, buildings, automobiles, 
streets—some of whom give orders, get deference, hold material property, 
talk about particular subjects, and so on.’’?} 

Thus, in Collins’ eyes, the power resources that people have influence 
how they view the world and how they will act toward others who 
possess varying levels of resources. Such resources also constrain where 
people live, whom they marry, where they work, and other spheres of 
life that shape interpersonal contacts and construction of common out- 
looks. This imagery thus abandons rigid notions of ‘‘class boundaries” 


20 Conflict Sociology, p. 55. 
21 Void, (p21. 
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and other structural constructs that artificially partition what is a very 
fluid world of people walking about, talking, giving and taking orders, 
falling in love, living in houses and neighborhoods, working in a company, 
and other actual occurrences among people. 

Yet, such a broad image does not specify the abstract variables that 
will allow for an understanding of the basic properties and dynamics 
of class and status group. Thus, the theoretical task becomes one of 
isolating the variables that will explain why people with different resources 
and in varying activities act, interact, think, and believe in predictable 
ways. Collins lists several critical variables that form the core of his 
theory of stratification: 


1. Power and dominance: the degree to which one possesses and 
uses the capacity to coerce, to materially bestow, and to symboli- 
cally manipulate others so that one can give orders in an encoun- 
ter and have these orders followed. 


2. Social density: the degree to which communication is confined 
to others who are physically co-present in a situation, or con- 
versely, the degree to which communication is diverse, involving 
the use of multiple modes of contact with many others in 
different situations. 


Utilizing these two general classes of variables, plus several less central 
ones such as wealth (which is part of the definition of power) and physical 
exertion on the job, Collins describes in a series of interesting summaries 
the class cultures of American society. More significantly for theory 
building, he also offers several abstract propositions which stipulate cer- 
tain important relationships among power, order-giving, communication 
networks, and behavioral tendencies among individuals. These relation- 
ships are restated in somewhat altered form in Table 19—1.22 With these 
principles, Collins explains variations in the behaviors, outlooks, and 
interpersonal styles of individuals in different occupations and status 
groups. For example, those occupations that require order giving, that 
reveal high co-presence of others, and that involve little physical exertion 
will generate behaviors that are distinctive and that constrain and circum- 
scribe other activities, such as whom one marries, where one lives, and 
what one values, and activities in other spheres of life. Different weights 
to these variables would cause varying behavioral tendencies in individu- 
als. Thus, it is from the processes delineated in the propositions of Table 


22 Ibid., pp. 49-88. 
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Table 19-1 
Key Propositions on Stratification 





1. Giving orders to others in a situation is a positive and additive function 
of the capacity to mobilize and use coercive, material, and symbolic 
reSOUICES. 


2. ‘The behavioral attributes of self-assuredness, the initiation of talk, positive 
self-feelings, and identification with the goals of a situation are a positive 
function of the capacity to give orders to others in that situation. 


3. The behavioral attributes of toughness, courage, and action in a situation 
are a positive function of the degree of physical exertion and danger in 
that situation. 


4. The degree of behavioral conformity exhibited in a situation is a positive 
function of the degree to which people can communicate only with others 
who are physically co-present in that situation and a negative function 
of the degree to which people can communicate with a diversity of others 
who are not physically co-present in that situation. 


5. The outlook of an individual and his/her behavioral tendencies are an 
additive function of those spheres of life—work, politics, home, recreation, 
community—where varying degrees of giving-receiving orders, physical 
exertion, danger, and communication occur. 


19—1 that understanding of such variables as class culture, ethnic cultures, 
lifestyles, and other concerns of investigators of stratification is to be 
achieved. 

Such understanding, however, is not at the level of peoples’ actual 
encounters. It is for this reason that Collins then seeks to explore the 
“‘micro-sociology’’ of stratification. This analysis involves an effort to 
examine talk and ritual among individuals. 

For Collins, talk is the emission of verbal and nonverbal gestures 
which carry meaning and which are used to communicate with others 
and to sustain (or create) a common sense of reality. Collins then classifes 
conversations among people in terms of the type of talk employed, includ- 
ing: “practical conversations” (used to accomplish ends or goals), ‘‘ideo- 
logical conversations’ (used to arouse emotions to legitimate certain 
actions and situations), “intellectual conversation” (discussions of ideas 
and issues), “entertainment talk” (conversation for its own enjoyment), 
“gossip” (discussions and evaluations of acquaintances), and “‘personal 
talk’’ (discussions of oneself).22 Since much of what transpires among 
interacting individuals is talk, it is important, Collins argues, to under- 
stand the conditions that generate varying forms of conversation. Indeed, 


23 Ibid., pp. 114-31. 
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much of humans’ sense of reality is created and maintained by their 
conversational exchanges. 

For Collins, ritual is another basic micro process that influences the 
construction and maintenance of a sense of reality. Following Durk- 
heim,?4 and extending the analysis of ritual to include Goffinan’s25 vision 
of “everyday” interaction, Collins views rituals as comparatively stereo- 
typed sequences of gestures that people emit to create and sustain a 
particular type of social relation. Thus, rituals are not just confined to 
confirmations of the sacred or the body politic, they are the essence 
of normal encounters among people in each of their life spheres: home, 
work, recreation, neighborhood, and the like. Understanding the condi- 
tions under which varying rituals are generated is thus central to an 
analysis of micro processes of stratification, or for that matter, any endur- 
ing social pattern. Thus, much of what is actually observable about hypos- 
tatized societies and reified social systems is ordinary people talking to 
each other and engaging in a variety of interaction rituals that allow 
them to create, sustain, and alter a sense of reality. 

Unfortunately, Collins’ articulation of theoretical principles in this 
area is somewhat disjointed. He formalizes—most insightfully it should 
be emphasized—Durkheim’s theory of ritual and social solidarity from 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (see Chapter 2) and supplements 
this analysis with insights from Malinowski’s and Radcliffe-Brown’s 
work.26 Then, he analyzes when conversations are likely to occur and 
how they are related to inequalities. The end result is a series of interesting 
propositions that do not articulate a clear vision of ritual and talk in 
human encounters, but which nevertheless suggest some of the key prop- 
erties of these fundamental behaviors. In Table 19-2, some of Collins’ 
statements of conditions producing ritual activity are summarized, albeit 
in altered and shortened form.27 In Table 19-3, some of Collins’ key 
propositions on talk and conversation are presented, again in altered 
and abbreviated form.?® 


24 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York: Free 
Press, 1948); originally published in 1912. 

25 See, for example, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life and other works b 
Erving Goffman, including: Encounters (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961); Interaction 
Ritual (New York: Anchor Books, 1967); and Behavior in Public Places (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1963). 

26 See: A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (New York: Free Press, 1948); 
originally published in 1922; Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic Science and Religion (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, 1948). 

27 Collins, Conflict Sociology, pp. 153-55. 


28 Ibid., pp. 155-60. 
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Table 19-2 
Key Propositions on the Conditions Producing Ritual Activity 
a a ee 
Durkheim’s Principles 
1. The degree of ritual activity among individuals is a positive and additive 
function of: 
a. The extent of actors’ physical co-presence. 
b. The length of actors’ physical co-presence. 
c. ‘The number of actors physically co-present. 
d. The degree of common focus among actors. 
2. ‘The degree of social attachment and common outlook among individuals 
is a positive function of the degree of ritual activity among individuals. 
3. The greater is the degree of ritual activity sustaining social attachments 
and common outlook among individuals, the more likely will deviations 
from established rituals be negatively and severely sanctioned. 


Malinowski’s Principle 


4. The greater is the physical danger of activities among individuals, the 
greater is their likelihood of invoking rituals which previously promoted 
social attachments and a common outlook. 


Radcliffe-Brown’s Principle 


5. ‘The greater is the level of social attachment and common outlook among 
individuals in a group, the greater will be ritual activity during: 
a. Movements of individuals into or out of the group. 
b. Movement of individuals to new positions within the group. 


Table 19-3 


Key Propositions on the Conditions Producing Talk and Conversation 





1. The likelihood of talk and conversational exchanges among individuals 
is a positive and additive function of: 
a. The degree of their physical co-presence. 
b. The extent and length of their previous conversational exchanges. 
c. The perceived attractiveness of their respective resources. 
d. Their level of previous ritual activity. 

2. The greater is the level of inequality in the resources of individuals, 
the more likely are conversational exchanges to be: 
a. Impersonal. 
b. Highly ritualized. 
c. Short-term. 

3. The greater is the degree of equality and similarity in the resources of 
individuals, the more likely are conversational exchanges to be: 
a. Personal. 
b. Flexible. 
c. Long-term. 

4. The greater is the amount of talk among individuals, especially among 
equals, the more likely are: 
a. Sentiments of liking. 
b. Common agreements, moods, outlooks, and belicfs. 


c. Strong social attachments sustained by rituals. 
Cee es a 
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The propositions in Tables 19-2 and 19-3 may seem obvious or self- 
evident, but this does not alter their fundamental importance in under- 
standing two basic properties of human encounters: (1) ritual and (2) 
talk. These propositions, it should be emphasized, do not capture the 
subtlety or complexity of Collins’ analysis, but. they do formalize the 
implicit axioms in his propositional inventory. For it is in the implicit 
deductions from these axioms to specific types of situations that additional 
propositions can be generated. One way to visualize Collins’ intent is 
to examine his and Joan Annet’s analysis of deference and demeanor.29 
For it is in the analysis of this topic that Collins brings together his 
propositions on stratification, ritual, and conversational exchanges. 

Deference is the process of manipulating gestures to show respect 
to others; or, if one is in a position to command respect, manipulation 
of gestures involves eliciting respect from others. The actual manipulation 
of gestures can be termed demeanor. Thus deference and demeanor 
are intimately connected to each other. They are also tied to talk and 
rituals, since talk involves the use of gestures and since deference and 
demeanor tend to become ritualized. Hence, deference and demeanor 
can be visualized as one form of talk and ritual activity—a form that 
is most evident in those interactions that create and sustain inequalities 
among, people. 

Collins visualizes several variables as central to understanding defer- 
ence and demeanor: 


1. Inequality in resources, particularly wealth and power. 
Social density variables revolving around the degree to which behav- 
iors are under the “surveillance of others” in a situation. 

3. Social density variables revolving around the degree to which commu- 
nications networks are “cosmopolitan” or unrestricted to others who 
are co-present in a Situation. 


In Table 19-4, these variables are incorporated into a few abstract 
propositions which capture the essence of Collins’ and Annett’s numerous 
propositions and descriptions of the history of deference and demeanor.*° 

In these propositions, Collins and Annett argue that deference and 
demeanor rituals and talk are most pronounced between people of un- 
equal status, especially when their actions are observable and when com- 
munication outside the situation is restricted. But as surveillance 


29 Collins and Annett were coauthors of this chapter in Conflict Sociology. See pp. 
101-224. 


30 Tbid., pp. 216-19. 
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Table 19-4 


Key Propositions on Deference and Demeanor 
eee 
1. The visibility, explicitness, and predictability of deference and demeanor 
rituals and talk among individuals is a positive and additive function 
of: 
a. The degree of inequality in resources among individuals, especially 
with respect to: 
(1) Material wealth. 
(2) Power. 
b. ‘The degree of surveillance by others of behaviors emitted by individu- 
als, with surveillance being a positive function of: 
(1) The extent to which others are co-present. 
(2) The degree of homogeneity in outlook of others. 
c. The restrictiveness of communication networks (low cosmopolitan- 
ism), with restrictiveness being a negative function of: 
(1) The degree of complexity in communications technologies. 


(2) The degree of mobility of individuals. 


2. The greater is the degree of inequality among individuals and the lower 
is the level of surveillance, the more likely are behaviors to be directed 


toward: 
a. Avoidance of contact and emission of deference and demeanor by 
individuals. 


b. Perfunctory performance of deference and demeanor by individuals 
when avoidance is not possible. 


3. The greater is the degree of inequality among individuals and the lower 
is the level of cosmopolitanism among individuals, the more likely are 
behaviors to be directed toward simplified but highly visible deference 
and demeanor. 


4. The greater is the degree of inequality among individuals, and the less 
is the degree of mobility between groups with varying levels of resources, 
the more visible, explicit, and predictable are deference and demeanor 
rituals and talk within these groups. 


5. The greater is the equality among individuals, and the greater is the 
degree of cosmopolitanism and/or the less is the level of surveillance, 
the less compelling are deference and demeanor talk and rituals. 


decreases, unequals avoid contact or perform deference and demeanor 
rituals in a perfunctory manner. For example, military protocol will be 
much more pronounced among an ofhcer and enlisted personnel in public 
on a military base than in situations where surveillance is lacking (such 
as in town, off the base). Moreover, Collins and Annett stress that inequal- 
ities and low mobility between unequal groups create pressures for intra- 
group deference and demeanor rituals, especially when communications 
outside the group are low (for example, among and between new recruits 
to the army and their officers or among prison inmates and guards). 
But as communication outside the group increases or/and as surveillance 
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‘Table 19-5 


Key Propositions on Sex Stratification 





1. Control over sexual activities between males and females as well as talk 
and ritual activities is a positive and additive function of: 
a. ‘The degree of one sex’s control over the means of coercion which 
is a negative function of: 
(1) ‘The existence of coercive powers outside sexual partners and 
family groupings (such as the state). 
(2) ‘The presence of relatives of the subordinate sex. 
b. ‘The degree to which one sex controls material resources which is a 
positive and additive function of: 
(1) ‘The level of economic surplus in a population. 
(2) ‘The degree to which key economic activities are performed 
by one sex. 
(3) ‘The degree to which resources are inherited rather than earned. 


2. ‘The greater is the degree of control of sexual relations and related activities 
by one sex, the more likely are sexual relations to be defined as property 
relations and the more likely are they to be normatively regulated by 
rules of incest, exogamy, and endogamy. 


3. ‘The greater is the degree of control of sexual relations and related activities 
by one sex, the greater will be the efforts of the other sex to: 
a. Reduce sexual encounters. 
b. Regulate them through ritual. 


by group members decreases, deference and demeanor within groups 
decreases. 

Propositions on Sexual Stratification. The propositions in tables 
19-1 through 19-4 represent the core of Collins’ principles of stratifica- 
tion. These propositions appear to provide the basic principles for the 
analysis of specific forms of stratification, such as those created by age 
and sexual categories. For as Collins emphasizes, stratification is a process 
that occurs in all types of encounters among individuals in diverse spheres 
of life. One such sphere is encounters between males and females which 
become organized into family relations and elaborated into kinship sys- 
tems. In Table 19-5, some of Collins’ basic propositions on sexual stratif- 
cation are enumerated. Deductions from these, Collins implicitly argues, 
can help explain the nature of talk and ritual between the sexes as 
well as the organization of male-female encounters in kinship systems. 
These latter deductions are not produced in the table, but Collins pro- 
vides numerous additional propositions*! and discursive text®? to illustrate 
the properties and dynamics of sexual stratification. 


31 Tbid., pp. 281-84. 
32 [bid., pp. 225-59. 
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‘These propositions can, in Collins’ eyes, explain the diversity in sexual 
encounters and family systems. For example, in societies where females 
perform much of the economic labor and where wealth is passed through 
the female line (as is the case in matrilineal kinship systems), male 
dominance is greatly mitigated. Or in American society, females who 
enter the labor force possess resources to counter the males’ control of 
the means of coercion, thereby reducing male dominance (especially 


Table 19-6 
Key Propositions on Age Stratification 


1. The degree of age stratification among individuals is a positive and addi- 
tive function of the degree to which individuals in one age group control: 
a. The means of coercion. 
b. Material resources. 


c. Symbolic resources (e.g., capacity to evaluate actions in terms of 
moral values). 


d. Sociability (e.g., access to peers, recreation, and related activities). 


2. The form of control exercised by individuals in one age group over individ- 
uals in another age group is a direct function of which of the above 
resources are most controlled by the dominant groups. 


3. The greater is the degree of age stratification, the greater is the level 
of ritual interaction between individuals in different age groups, and 
conversely, the more equally balanced are the resources between age 
groups, the less is the level of ritual activity between individuals in differ- 
ent age groups. 

4. The greater are the efforts by individuals of one age group to control 
individuals in another age group, but the greater the level of resources 
available to individuals of subordinate age groups, the greater is the level 
of conflict between individuals of different age groups. 


ne EE 


since the state rather than kin groups is the ultimate source of coercive 
power in the society). Conversely, women who do not work are often 
forced to counter the economic and coercive power of males by limiting 
sexual encounters and by ritualizing such encounters when they do occur. 
Many other specific forms of male-female stratification can, in Collins’ 
view, be explained by making deductions from these abstract propositions 
to specific empirical cases. 

Propositions on Age Stratification. Another universal form of strati- 
fication is by age which, like sexual relations, involves control of resources 
by one age group and efforts by subordinate age groups to mitigate 
their subordinate position. Several of Collins’ key propositions on this 
process are listed in Table 19-6. 
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These propositions can help explain variations in age stratification, as 
Collins documents.*3 For example, in poor families parents often possess 
only physical coercion in abundance (not having money, much leisure, 
or capacity to provide recreation), whereas youth often possess counter- 
resources of their own, such as extensive peer relations and moral codes 
of peer evaluation. The result is often high levels of conflict between 
parents and children. In contrast, afluent parents possess many resources, 
such as money, the capacity to schedule recreation, and the time to 
impose and sanction moral standards. As a result, they typically resort 
to coercion as a punishment of last resort, only after material incentives, 
moral shaming, or withholding of leisure-time privileges fail to generate 
conformity to parental dictates. Interaction in such families will, despite 
its seeming informality, involve the use of ritual and talk in clear deference 
and demeanor activities. Similar kinds of analyses can be made of other 
cultures using these principles as premises from which deductions to 
specific empirical cases can be made. 

Propositions on Organizations. Collins notes at the beginning of 
Conflict Sociology that it is in the substantive areas of stratification 
and complex organizations that theory is most mature and empirical 
findings most cumulative. This assertion is, no doubt, debatable. Yet, 
after examining stratification processes, Collins turns to an extensive 
analysis of organizations and develops a rather long inventory of proposi- 
tions on their properties and dynamics.34 These propositions overlap, 
to some degree, with those on stratification, since an organization is 
typically a stratified system with a comparatively clear hierarchy of author- 
ity. 

In Table 19-7, only three groups of propositions are extracted from 
Collins’ analysis. These revolve around organizational control, administra- 
tion of control organizational structure, and employed by those seeking 
to control the organization. Other topic areas in Collins’ inventory are 
either incorporated into these propositions or omitted. Moreover, the 
propositions have been rephrased considerably and stated at a higher 
level of abstraction than in Collins’ text. By placing the propositions 
at a high level of abstraction, it becomes evident that they can help 
explain political control in more than complex organizations; rather, 
they would seem relevant to understanding other patterns of social organi- 
zation, such as entire societies. 


33 Ibid., pp. 259-81. 
34 Ibid., pp. 286-347. 
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Table 19-7 


Key Propositions on Organizations 
eee 


1. 


Processes of Organizational Control 


The degree of control in patterns of social organization is a positive 
and additive function of the concentration among individuals of: 

a. Coercive resources. 

b. Material resources. 

c. Symbolic resources. 


The form of control in patterns of social organization is a function of 


the type of resource that is concentrated in the hands of those individuals 
seeking to control others. 


The more control is sought through the use of coercive resources, the 

more likely are those subject to the application of these resources to: 

a. Seek escape. 

b. Fight back, if escape is impossible. 

c. Comply if (a) and (b) are impossible and if material incentives 
exist. 

d. Sluggishly comply, if (a), (b), and (c) do not apply. 

The more control is sought through the use of material resources, the 

more likely are those subject to the manipulation of material incentives 

to: 

a. Develop acquisitive orientations. 

b. Develop a strategy of self-interested manipulation. 

The more control is sought through the use of symbolic resources, the 

more likely are those subject to the application of such resources to: 

Experience endoctrination into values and beliefs. 

Be members of homogeneous cohorts of recruits. 

Be subject to efforts to encourage intraorganizational contact. 

Be subject to efforts to discourage extraorganizational contact. 

Participate in ritual activities, especially those involving rites de 

passage. 

Be rewarded for conformity with upward mobility. 


Xo && 
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Admuuistration of Control 


The more those in authority employ coercive and material incentives 
to control others, the greater is the reliance on surveillance as an adminis- 
trative device to control. 


The more those in authority use surveillance to control, the greater is: 
a. The level of alienation by those subject to surveillance. 

b. The level of conformity in only highly visible behaviors. 

c. The ratio of supervisory to nonsupervisory individuals. 

The more those in authority employ symbolic resources to control others, 
the greater is their reliance on systems of standardized rules to achieve 
control. | 

The greater is the reliance on systems of standardized rules, the greater 
is: 

a. The impersonality of interactions. 

b. Standardization of behaviors. 

c. The dispersion of authority. 
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Table 19-7 (continued) 





Organizational Structure 
10. Centralization of authority is a positive and additive function of: 
a. ‘The concentration of resources. 
b. ‘The capacity to mobilize the administration of control through sur- 
veillance, material incentives, and systems of rules. 
c. The capacity to control the flow of information. 
d. ‘The capacity to control contingencies of the environment. 
e. ‘The degree to which the tasks to be performed are routine. 
ll. ‘The bureaucratization of authority and social relations is a positive and 
additive function of: 
Record-keeping technologies. 
Nonkinship agents of socialization of potential incumbents. 
Money markets. 
‘Transportation facilities. 
Nonpersonal centers of power. 
Diverse centers of power and authority. 


mr Qn OR 


Propositions on the State, Economy, and Ideology. \n these propo- 
sitions, Collins seeks to examine total societies, and even systems of 
societies where warfare and conquest have linked previously separate 
societies together.25 The micro analysis of his earlier analyses virtually 
disappears, although the principles on the micro processes could be in- 
serted if understanding at this level of reality is desired. As with his 
other propositions, there is a richness of insight into a wide diversity 
of historical materials, but there are also problems of organization among 
the propositions that, despite their provocativeness, branch out in many 
different directions. In Table 19-8, only what appear to be the most 
central propositions are reworded and stated somewhat more abstractly 
than in Collins’ inventory. 

Propositions on Wealth and Social Mobility. Collins begins his 
discussion of social inequality by emphasizing that two issues must be 
addressed.36 First, theory must explain the distribution of wealth, and 
second, it must account for the distribution of opportunities to acquire 
varying degrees of wealth. Theory must, therefore, examine the conditions 
producing varying amounts of wealth and the mechanisms for its distribu- 
tion, whether by markets or by the state. Then, it must explore the 
social conditions increasing or decreasing peoples’ access to wealth— 
that is their upward or downward mobility. 

Table 19-9 summarizes, at the most abstract level, Collins’ argument.%” 


35 Ibid., pp. 348-413. 
36 Ibid., p. 414. 
37 Tbid., pp. 457-60. 
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Table 19-8 


Key Propositions on the State, Economy, and Ideology 


1. ‘The size and scale of political organization is a positive function of the 
productive capacity of the economy. 
Z. une productive capacity of the economy is a positive and additive function 
of: 
a. Level of technology. 
b. Level of natural resources. 
c. Population size. 
d. Efficiency in the organization of labor. 
3. The form of political organization is related to the levels of, and interactive 
effects among, 
a. Size of territories to be governed. 
b. The absolute numbers of people to be governed. 
c. The distribution and diversity of people in a territory. 
d. ‘The organization of coercive force (armies). 
e. The distribution (dispersion or concentration) of power and other 
resources among a population. 
f. The degree of symbolic unification within, and among, social units. 
4. The stability of the state is a negative and additive function of: 
a. The capacity for political mobilization by other groups, which is a 
positive function of: 
(1) The level of wealth 
(2) The capacity for organization as a status group (see []]—[5] in 
Table 19-2; [1], [3], and [6] in Table 19-3). 
b. ‘The incapacity of the state to resolve periodic crises. 
Table 19-9 


Key Propositions on Wealth and Social Mobility 





1. 


Z 


The level of total wealth in a society is a positive function of economic 

productivity. 

The degree of dispersion in the distribution of wealth is a negative func- 

tion of: 

a. The concentration of power. . 

b. The direct distribution by political elites of goods and services. 

And a positive function of: 

c. The dispersion of power. a . 

d. The use of markets as a means for distributing goods and services. 

e. The level of organization and diversity of economic units in the 
market. 7 . 7 

The distribution of opportunities for acquiring wealth is a positive func- 

tion of: . rt 

a. The absolute number and the degree of diversity of social positions 
in a society. . Ao ae 

b. The absolute number and degree of diversity of organizations in a 
society. . 

c. The availability of opportunities to acquire ritual stvles appropriate 
for incumbancy in positions and organizations. 
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Wealth is only possible by virtue of high levels of economic productivity. 
The degree to which wealth is concentrated in the hands of the few 
is related to the degree to which power is concentrated and the way 
in which goods and services are distributed. If the state, or elites in 
simpler societies, can extract most goods and services from the population, 
wealth will become concentrated. But if the elites’ hold on power is 
slim, or if there are sources of counter-power, the accumulation and 
concentration of wealth in the hands of one set of elites will be difficult. 
The existence of markets transforms the distribution of wealth by provid- 
ing opportunities for nonelites to use their skills to acquire wealth (and 
eventually power which counteracts, and often replaces, the power of 
the old elite). Markets also encourage increased diversity of economic 
activities, thereby increasing varied centers of wealth (and power). The 
distribution of opportunities for acquiring wealth is directly related to 
the number and diversity of positions and organizations in a society. If 
there is little differentiation of positions and few organizations, movement 
to new positions is less likely and people will be restricted in how far 
they can be upwardly mobile. But mobility is also related to opportunities 
to acquire skills relevant to performances in positions (through apprentice- 
ships, family socialization, training in schools, etc.). If access to training 
is limited (restrictions by guilds and unions, unequal education, etc.), 
then upward mobility will decrease. 

Propositions on the Organization of Intellectual Activity. The pro- 
duction of ideas is, as Collins emphasizes, much like any other activity. 
“Science” as one way of generating ideas is not a “thing,” but activities 
of people “observing, manipulating, building apparatus (sic), reading, 
writing, talking, thinking.’’88 The same is true for art, aesthetics, philoso- 
phy, engineering, and other activities directed toward the production 
of ideas about the world. Because of this simple fact, the dynamics of 
intellectual activity are understandable in terms of sociological 
principles.29 Some of the most important of these are listed in Table 
19-10. 

As can be gleaned from the propositions in Table 19-10, the nature 
of ideas is related to the sources of resources that intellectuals require. 
Varying ideas about the world will be produced depending upon whether 
intellectuals occupy political, practical, client-centered, or academic posi- 
tions. The specific form of organization among intellectuals producing 
different types of ideas will tend to reflect how difficult and uncertain 


38 [bid),_.p..471. 
39 Ibid., pp. 520-23. 
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Table 19-10 
Key Propositions on the Organization of Intellectual Activity 


1. The nature of intellectual production is related to the audiences for whom 
intellectuals produce ideas, with: 

a. Ideas over values and policy being positively related to intellectuals’ 
incumbancy in political positions of state and church. 

b. Ideas involving categories of facts and programs for action being 
positively related to intellectuals’ incumbancy in practical positions 
designed to meet the needs of clients. 

c. Ideas about aesthetics, style, and factual curiosities being positively 
related to intellectuals’ incumbancy in positions designed to entertain 
leisure audiences. 

d. Ideas about the actual nature of the world and its principles of opera- 
tion (science) being positively related to intellectuals’ incumbancy 
in teaching and research positions in large organizations which are 
relatively autonomous. 


2. The form of organization among intellectuals is related to the degree 
of uncertainty of intellectual problems and the degree of severity in coordi- 
nation problems among intellectuals, with: 

a. “Craft” structures being positive function of high intellectual uncer- 
tainty and few problems of coordination. 

b. “Collegial-professional” structures being a positive function of high 
intellectual uncertainty and many problems of coordination. 

c. “Stable bureaucratic”’ structures being a positive function of low 
intellectual uncertainty and few problems of coordination. 

d. “Conflictual bureaucratic” structures being a positive function of 
low intellectual uncertainty and many problems of coordination. 


3. The level of innovation among intellectuals is a positive function of: 
a. The degree of dispersion of resources for intellectual activity. 
b. The degree of mobility possible among intellectuals within and be- 
tween organizations. 


solutions to problems are and how much consensus and coordination 
is possible among a given group of intellectuals. Finally, the rates of 
intellectual innovation are related to whether or not a few hoard all 
the resources and whether or not intellectuals can be vertically and geo- 
graphically mobile. For if a broad range of diverse intellectuals do not 
have access to resources, those who hoard the resources will tend to 
strengthen their claim to these resources through intellectual dogmatism. 
And if intellectuals cannot rise in their respective organization, or move 
from organization to organization, there is little incentive to create new 
ideas. 


Problems and Prospects in Collins’ Strategy 


As with all theoretical approaches in sociology, Collins’ conflict theory 
evidences a number of strengths and weaknesses. With regard to its 
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strengths, several points should be made. First, Collins avoids much of 
the rather shrill antifunctionalist commentary of most conflict theory. 
As a result, he has not felt it necessary to develop a one-sided approach 
as a means of compensating for past theoretical atrocities. In Collins’ 
theoretical propositions can be found heavy use of theoretical concepts 
from virtually any source—attesting to the lack of dogmatism in his 
approach. 

A second area of strength resides in Collins’ effort to construct theory. 
Much conflict theory has simply argued assumptions, or metaphysics. 
With the exception of those covered in this volume, and a few others, 
conflict theory has often degenerated into philosophical speculation, on 
the one hand, and concrete empirical description, on the other. Or, it 
has become a moral foil with which to criticize and attack “‘evil’ social 
arrangements. Collins has avoided all of these tendencies and sought 
to articulate theoretical principles. 

A third strength comes from the fact that Collins’ approach is more 
than an analysis of conflict. Rather, it is an effort to understand the 
basic properties and dynamics of social relationships in general. Unlike 
so many conflict approaches, it does not posit a mechanical unfolding 
of the dialectic—that is, of conflicting interests, mobilization, conflict, 
and social change. Rather, it is a much more general approach and 
attempts to understand how certain critical properties of the social 
world—principally, the distribution of resources—influence, under vary- 
ing conditions, other properties of human social relations—such as talk, 
ritual, stratification, bureaucratization, the generation of ideas, political 
organization, sexual relations, and family structure. 

Another area of strength lies in the effort to avoid reification and 
hypostatization. This is done by paying close attention to the fact that 
“structure” is, in the final analysis, repetitive encounters among people 
and that “cultural ideas’ are ultimately cognitions in peoples’ heads. 
To posit “cultural systems,” “social systems,” “stratification systems,’ 
and other ‘‘systems’’ can lead to a situation where one loses sight that 
the concept of system is merely a convenient way to summarize repetitive 
and regularized encounters. It is always necessary to understand the 
phenomenological and interactive processes that occur among individuals. 

A final area of strength—and perhaps the most significant—is Collins’ 
insightfulness into how the social world operates. In the end, no matter 
how much is borrowed from other theorists or gleaned from empirical 
studies, theory involves “creative insights.” It combines concepts, and 
propositions, in new ways; it develops new concepts and integrates them 
with previously used concepts; and through the vehicle of propositions, 
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it sees that certain properties of the social world covary and reveal affini- 
ties. Collins’ Conffict Sociology is filled with such creative insights and 
stimulates further speculation that can lead to additional insights. 

Despite these areas of strength, Collins’ work reveals some problems. 
Probably the most serious problem is the lack of deductive rigor in 
Collins’ propositions. There are simply too many propositions that overlap 
each other and that do not follow from well-articulated axioms, corollaries, 
and theorems. Naturally, it can be argued that at the more preliminary 
stages of theory building such deductive precision is not possible, nor 
even desirable. To lose richness of insight in the name of theoretical 
elegance and precision is obviously not desirable in an immature science 
like sociology. Yet, with over 400 propositions, Collins’ inventory becomes 
unmanageable. In many ways, the reformulation of Collins’ propositions 
represents an attempt to make the propositions more manageable. But 
in the end, Collins will need to articulate some basic axioms and theorems 
if his theoretical strategy is to realize its full potential. 

If this latter effort were made, one suspects that the axioms would 
look very much like those of exchange theory (see Chapters 11, 12, 
and 13). For in the final analysis, Collins’ propositions typically deal 
with (1) the respective resources of individuals, (2) the effort to use 
resources to advantage and to avoid heavy costs in the process, (3) the 
differentiation of individuals in terms of their respective resources, and 
(4) the processes by which such differentiation is regularized, on the 
one hand, and is the source of conflict and change, on the other. 

In sum, to the degree that conflict theories in general, and Collins’ 
approach in particular, are to realize their full potential, it is necessary 
to recognize that conflict theory and exchange theory have much in 
common. Moreover, exchange theory is probably the more abstract and 
can provide needed theoretical integration of conflict sociology with 
its well-developed axioms and theorems. In turn, conflict sociology can 
remove much of the vagueness of exchange theory by anchoring its 
more abstract statements in actual processes, such as stratification and 
organizations. Collins has taken conflict theory beyond its previously 
parochial character and avoided the problems of this approach, enumer- 
ated in Chapter 9. The next step is to organize more deductively the 
propositional inventory and make it truly explanatory. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 

TO FUNCTIONAL AND 
STRUCTURAL THEORIZING: 

C. LEVI-STRAUSS’ STRUCTURALISM, 
J. G. MILLER’S SYSTEMS THEORY, 
AND P. M. BLAU’S 
MACROSTRUCTURALISM 


The concept of “social structure” is central to sociology. Indeed, we 
could argue that it is the subject matter of sociology.! Theory in sociology 
has always sought to develop concepts, models, and propositions that 
capture the structural properties and processes in the social world. Yet, 
despite the energy devoted to this task, the notion of structure remains 
somewhat vague and the approaches to its understanding very enor- 
mously. For while sociologists have used terms like social system, impera- 
tively coordinated associations, network, collectivities, social organization, 
institutionalization, social patterns, and the like to depict the fact that 
humans often form relatively stable patterns of interaction, there is little 
consensus about what are the most critical properties and processes of 
these patterns. For functionalists, emphasis is on interdependence, value 
consensus, socialization, and mechanisms of social control; for conflict 
theorists, power, coercion, authority, and ideological manipulation are 
stressed; for exchange theorists, respective resources, bargains, costs, in- 
vestments, and pay-off are central focuses; for interactionists, role-taking 





1 For the most eloquent statement of this position, see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The 
Natural Science of Society (New York: Free Press, 1948). 
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with varieties of others and self-definitions are critical points of emphasis; 
for phenomenologists, the processes by which a sense of intersubjectivity 
is generated become crucial. 

Sociological theory must, in the end, come to grips with its subject 
matter: social structure. Concepts like norms, beliefs, values, socialization, 
self, exchange, power, indexicality, role-taking, and the like are, in widely 
different ways, attempting to account for the critical properties of human 
social relations and the central processes that create, maintain, and change 
these relations. At the same time that the dominant theoretical perspec- 
tives have sought to understand social structure, we can observe a number 
of alternative approaches to the topic. Moreover, there are now several 
new approaches which will generate considerable discussion in the years 
to come. While all sociology must deal with social structure (otherwise, 
it would not be sociology), these alternatives explicitly define their topic 
as social structure. But as we will see, they seek to understand their 
subject matter in even more diverse ways than the dominant theoretical 
orientations in sociology. 

In this chapter, we will explore three of the most prominent among 
these alternative perspectives: (1) ‘‘structuralism,” especially that advo- 
cated by the French anthropologist, Claude Lévi-Strauss; (2) “‘general 
systems” theory, with an emphasis on James G. Miller’s synthesis; and 
(3), the “macro structural” theory of Peter M. Blau. 


MENTALISTIC STRUCTURALISM: CLAUDE LEVI-STRAUSS’ 
DIVERSION 


In recent decades, Claude Lévi-Strauss has become a dominant figure 
in anthropology, and in the last few years, sociologists with a mentalistic 
and reductionist bias have been attracted to his work. In Chapter 10 
on the emergence of exchange theory, we briefly examined Lévi-Strauss’ 
analysis of bridal exchanges. In The Elementary Structure of Kinship,? 
Lévi-Strauss only hints at the more philosophical view of the world that 
his analysis of kinship implies. For most of his book examines the varying 
levels of social solidarity that emerge from direct and indirect bridal 
exchanges among kin groups (see pp. 205-8). Yet, in many ways, 
The Elementary Structure of Kinship is a transitional work between Lévi- 


2 Claude Lévi-Strauss, The Elementary Structures of Kinship (Paris: University of 
France, 1949). La | 

3 Actually, an earlier work, “The Analysis of Structure in Linguistics and in Anthropol- 
ogy,” Word 1 (1945): 1-21, provided a better clue as to the form of Lévi-Strauss 
structuralism. 
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Strauss’ intellectual debt to Emile Durkheim* and Marcel Mauss,® but 
there are also clear departures from Durkheim and Mauss which signal 
that Lévi-Strauss was to “turn Durkheim on his head” in much the 
same way that Marx was to revise Hegel. For as Durkheim and Mauss 
had argued in Primitive Classification, human cognitive categories reflect 
the structure of society.© In contrast, Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism came 
to the opposite conclusion: the structure of society is but a surface mani- 
festation of fundamental mental processes. 

Lévi-Strauss came to this position under the influence of structural 
linguistics, as initially chartered by Ferdinand de Saussure? and Roman 
Jakobson. Ferdinand de Saussure is typically considered both the “father 
of structural linguistics’’® and of Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism. In reality, 
as a contemporary of Durkheim, de Saussure was far more committed 
to Durkheim’s vision of reality than is typically acknowledged. Yet, he 
made a critical breakthrough in linguistic analysis of the 19th century:9 
speech is but a surface manifestation of more fundamental mental pro- 
cesses. Language is not speech, or the written word; but rather, it is a 
particular way of thinking which, in true Durkheimian fashion, de Saus- 
sure viewed as a product of the general patterns of social and cultural 
organization among a people. This distinction of speech as a mere surface 
manifestation of underlying mental processes was to increasingly be used 
as a metaphor for Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism. Of course, this metaphor 
is as old as Plato’s view of reality as a mere reflection of universal essences, 
or as recent as Marx’s dictum that cultural values and beliefs, as well 
as institutional arrangements, are reflections of an underlying substruc- 
ture. 

Lévi-Strauss also borrows from the early 20th century linguist Roman 
Jakobson the notion that the mental thought underlying language occurs 


4 See Chapter 2, pp. 25-28. 

5 Marcel Mauss, The Gift (New York: Free Press, 1954); originally published in 
1924, is given particular credit. It must be remembered, of course, that Mauss was 
Durkheim’s student and son-in-law. 

6 Emile Durkheim and Marcel Mauss, Primitive Classification (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press 1963); originally published in 1903, is a rather extreme and unsuccessful 
effort to show how mental categories directly reflect the spatial and structural organization 
of a population. It is a horribly awed work, but it is the most extreme statement of 
Durkheim’s sociologistic position. 

7 Fernand de Saussure, Course in General Linguistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966); 
originally compiled posthumously by his students from their lecture notes in 1915. 

8 One often suspects that this is a retrospectively bestowed title by those looking 
for their intellectual roots. 

8 Such analysis had focused on the written languages of Europe, seeking their evolution- 
ary origins. ‘ 
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in terms of binary contrasts, such as good-bad, male-female, yes-no, black- 
white, human-nonhuman, etc. Moreover, drawing from Jakobson!® and 
others, Lévi-Strauss views the underlying mental reality of binary oppo- 
sites as organized, or mediated, by a series of “innate codes’”’ or rules 
which can be used to generate many different social forms: language, 
art, music, social structure, myths, values, beliefs, and so on. Thus, over 
the last decades, Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism has become concerned with 
understanding cultural and social patterns in terms of the universal mental 
processes that are rooted in the biochemistry of the human brain.!! It 
is in this sense that Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism is mentalistic and reduc- 
tionist. And for this reason, it is probably not sociologically very useful.}? 
Indeed, it is more philosophy than science. Yet, since it now generates 
so much intellectual interest, even in sociology, a more systematic sum- 
mary is advisable.1% 

Without enumerating the full complexity (and vagueness) of his ap- 
proach, the following are the critical steps and their built-in assumptions 
of Lévi-Strauss’ theoretical (philosophical) strategy: 


1. The empirically observable must be viewed as a system of rela- 
tionships among components—whether these components be 
elements of myths and folktales or positions in a kinship system. 

2. It is appropriate to construct “statistical models” of these ob- 
servable systems which summarize the empirically observable 
relationships among components. 

3. Such models, however, are only a surface manifestation of more 
fundamental forms of reality. These forms are the result of 
using various codes or rules to organize different binary oppo- 
sites. Such forms can be visualized through the construction 


10 Actually, Jakobson simply argued that children’s phonological development occurs 
as a system in which ‘“‘contrasts’’ are critical—for example, papa versus mama or the 
contrasts that children learn between vowels and consonants. Lévi-Strauss appears to 
have added the jargon of information theory and computer technology. 

11 See, for example, Claude Lévi-Strauss, “Social Structure’ in Anthropology Today, 
ed. A. Kroeber (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 524-53; Structural 
Anthropology (Paris: Plon, 1958, trans. 1963 by Basic Books); and Mythologiques. le 
cru et le cuit (Paris: Plon, 1964). = 

12 For relevant critiques, see: Marvin Harris, The Rise of Anthropological Theory 
(New York: Crowell, 1968), pp. 464-513, and Eugene A. Hammel, “The Myth of 
Structural Analysis” (Addisson-Wesley Module, no. 25, pp. 1972). . 

13 See, for example, Mirian Glucksmann, Structuralist Analysis 11 Contemporary aye 
Thought (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974). A more sympathetic review 0 
Lévi-Strauss, as well as a more general review of structuralist thought, can be found in 
Tom Bektomoré and Robert Nisbet, ‘“Structuralism,” in their A History of Sociological 
Analysis (New York: Basic Books, 1978). 
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of “mechanical models” which articulate the logical results 
of using various rules to organize different binary oppositions. 

4. ‘The tendencies of statistical models will reflect, imperfectly, 
the properties of the mechanical model. But it is the latter 
which is “more real.” 

5. ‘The mechanical model is built from rules and binary oppositions 
which are innate to humans and rooted in the biochemistry 
and neurology of the brain. 


Steps | and 2 are about as far as Lévi-Strauss went in the first publica- 
tion of The Elementary Forms of Kinship.14 Subsequent work on kinship 
and on myths has invoked at least the rhetoric of Steps 3, 4, and 5S. 
What makes structuralism distinctive, therefore, is the commitment to 
the assumptions and strategy implied in Steps 3, 4, and 5. The major 
problem with this strategy is that it is untestable, for if mechancial 
models are never perfectly reflected in the empirical world, how is it 
possible to confirm or disconfirm the application of rules to binary oppo- 
sites? As Marshall Sahlins sarcastically remarked, “what is apparent is 
false and what is hidden from perception and contradicts it is true.’’!5 
We suspect that there are more profitable ways to analyze social structure. 


GENERAL SYSTEMS THEORY: JAMES G. MILLER’S 
SYNTHESIS 


Philosophically, there has been a dramatic shift over the last 100 
years in the scientific analysis of phenomena. Rather than viewing the 
universe in simple cause-and-effect terms, it is increasingly recognized 
that any cause-effect relationship occurs within a more complex system 
of relationships. At all levels of reality, from subatomic physics to the 
analysis of world systems on earth or the formation of galaxies in the 
universe, phenomena are not analyzed in isolation but in terms of their 
connections to a larger system. Moreover, such systems of interconnected 
events reveal emergent properties that make the whole greater than 
the sum of its parts. In the modern era, this philosophical position was 
given its most forceful expression by Alfred North Whitehead?® in the 


14 See pp. 25-28 in Chapter 2 for a summary and sense for the Durkheimian emphasis 
in this early work. 

15 Marshall D. Sahlins, ‘““On the Delphic Writings of Claude Lévi-Strauss,”’ Scientific 
American 214 (1966): 134. 

16 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Miseice World, Lowell Lectures 1925 
(New York: Macmillan, 1953). 
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1920s and culminated in sociology with functionalism.17 Among scien- 
tists, Ludwig von Bertalanffy was probably the first to argue explicitly 
for a general systems approach.!8 But in the post-World War !! period, 
this movement gained considerable impetus with a number of important 
insights by Norbert Wiener!® in cybernetics, Shannon and Weaver? 
in information theory, and Neumann and Morgenstern?! in game theory. 
Coupled with rediscovery of Walter Cannon’s22 concept of homeostasis 
and the rapid development of computer sciences and their engineering 
applications, the base was established for the development of general 
systems theory.?% 

Of course, Comte’s use of the organismic analogy, Spencer’s analogies 
to the principles of physics?4 as well as his analysis of the social and 
biological spheres,?5 Pareto’s equilibrium analysis,26 and Durkheim’s 
forceful cry that society is a reality, sui generis,27 all emphasized the 
importance of viewing sociocultural phenomena in systemic terms. But 
in the early 1950s, there was a genuine belief that systems in general, 
at all levels of reality, might reveal certain common properties and pro- 
cesses. If this were true, then the partitions among the sciences could 
be broken down. In 1954, The Society for General Systems Research 
was organized to: ‘(1) investigate the isomorphy of concepts, laws, and 
models in various fields, and to help in useful transfers from one field 


17 See Chapters 2-5. 

18 See his discussion in Ludwig von Bertalanffy, General Systems Theory (New York: 
Braziller, 1968), pp. 28-19. Also, see early references to his work in the bibliography, 
pp. 256-57. 

19 Norbert Wiener, Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics and Society (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1954); originally published 1949. 

20 Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Communica- 
tion (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949). 

21 John von Neuman and O. Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Behavior 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947). 

22 Walter B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York: W. W. Norton, 1932) 
and “Organization for Physiological Homeostasis,” Physiological Review 9 (1929): 397- 
402. 

23 A term which was first used by Bertalanffy, General Systems Theory. 

24 See Herbert Spencer, First Principles (New York: A. L. Burt, 1880); orginally 
published in 1862. 

25 See Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology (New York: D. Appleton, 1897), origi- 
nally published in 1866, and Principles of Sociology (New York: D. Appleton, 1898); 
originally published in serial form from 1874-96. ° 

26 Vilfredo Pareto, Manual on Political Economy (New York: A. M. Kelly, 1971); 
originally published in 1906 &1909; Treatise on General Sociology (New York; Harcourt, 
Brace, 1935); originally published in 1916; The Rise and Fall of Elites (Totowa, N.J.: 
Bedminister Press, 1968); originally published in 1901. 

27 See Emile Durkheim, The Rules of the Sociological Method (New York: Free 
Press, 1938); originally published in 1895. 
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to another; (2) encourage the development of adequate theoretical models 
in fields which lack them; (3) minimize the duplication of theoretical 
effort in different fields; (4) promote the unity of science through improv- 
ing communication among specialists.’’28 

The impact of the society and its advocacy has been far-reaching.29 
Indeed, Parsonian action theory®° incorporated the metaphor of informa- 
tion theory and cybernetics in its “informal hierarchy of control’; or 
as was emphasized earlier, Lévi-Straussian metaphysics, with its emphasis 
on binary bits of information, loosely borrows a page from computer 
technology and information theory. But these adoptions of systems theory 
represent little beyond metaphorical use of system theoretic concepts. 
Yet, there are a few who have sought to demonstrate the utility of 
systems concepts for understanding sociocultural phenomena.?! 


Basic Concepts of Systems ‘Theory 


Much as Herbert Spencer recognized in the 19th century, modern 
systems theorists stress that all systems reveal certain common 
properties.22 We can best visualize these common properties under the 
following topic headings: (1) energy/matter and information, (2) entropy 
and negative entropy, (3) organization and system, (4) open and closed 
systems, (5) cybernetic systems, (6) system levels. 

Energy, Matter, and Information. Systems theory begins with the 
concepts of energy/matter and information. Matter is anything which 
occupies physical space; energy and matter are, of course, equivalent 
in the sense of Einstein’s famous equation, F = mc?, but more practically, 
energy is the capacity to generate movement of matter and information. 
Information is oftentimes defined narrowly in terms of the number and 
pattern of binary bits involved in sending a signal, but at other times 
the meaning—that is, the content and significance—of signals is also 
seen as involved in a definition of information. 


28 Bertalanffy, General Systems Theory, p. 15. 

29 Its official publication is the annual General Systems; Yearbook of the Society for 
General Systems. More typically listed under General Systems Yearbook. 

30 See Chapter 3, Figure 3-3. 

31 In particular, see: Alfred Kuhn, The Logic of Social Systems (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1974); Walter Buckley, Sociology and Modern Systems Theory (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967) and his edited volume, Modern Systems Research for the 
Behavioral Scientist (Chicago: Aldine, 1968); James Grier Miller, Living Systems (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1978). See the bibliographies of these works for an overview of 
the diversity of work on general systems theory. 

32 See his First Principles. 
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The great insight over the last 50 years is that information is a key 
element in most systems. Whether contained in the RNA and DNA 
molecules of a living cell, in the learned memory cells of a living organism, 
or in the cultural traditions of a society, the release of energy and the 
organization of matter is guided by informational controls. The analysis 
of information can become highly technical, but most systems theorists 
begin with the simple insight that much of the universe involves the 
organization of matter and energy by information. 

Entropy and Negative Entropy. The Second Law of Thermodynam- 
ics of classical physics states that matter and energy tend toward their 
least organized state. Thus, organization of a solar system, an organic 
body, or a society is viewed as a temporary state of affairs, since in the 
long run, these will lose their organization and degenerate. This process 
of “‘de-organization”’ is termed entropy; systems theory studies “negative 
entropy’ because it is concerned with how energy, matter, and informa- 
tion become organized into coherent systems. 

Organization and System. Organization refers to the ways that iden- 
tifable units of energy, matter, and information are interrelated. When 
such interrelations reveal some degree of coherence, they constitute a 
system. The main focus of all systems theory thus becomes one of isolating 
different types of units, or subsystems, of a larger system and then specify- 
ing the nature of their relations to each other. For example, this analysis 
might examine the properties of a particular subsystem, such as its organi- 
zation of matter and energy by information. Then, it might focus on 
the inputs and outputs of energy/matter and information to and from 
this subsystem. And finally, it might explore the pattern of organization 
among this and various other subsystems whose inputs and outputs influ- 
ence each other. 

Open and Closed Systems. Closed systems do not engage in ex- 
changes of energy, matter, or information with their surrounding environ- 
ment. Their “boundary” is thus relatively impermeable. In contrast, 
open systems engage in exchanges across their boundaries with the sur- 
rounding environment. Open systems are most likely to be negatively 
entropic, since they take in energy, matter, and information; and then 
they use them to build greater levels of organization. The study of open 
systems will, therefore, involve an analysis of the internal properties of 
the system (its subsystems and interrelations), the properties and processes 
of its boundary, the nature of the environment, and the exchanges of 
energy, matter, and information between the system and its environment. 

Cybernetic Systems. Systems which act upon and receive inputs 
from the environment are often cybernetic. The term cybernetic denotes 
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the process whereby a system is self-regulating in an environment. Origi- 
nally, the concept of cybernetics referred to systems that (a) reveal “‘nor- 
mal” internal states which they seek to maintain, (b) exist in environments 
that exert pressures to alter these normal states, (c) have internal mecha- 
nisms or processes for correcting deviations from these normal states, 
and (d) evidence procedures for receiving information or feedback from 
the environment in order to check the state of the systems against the 
pressures of the environment.33 Such feedback was typically viewed as 
“negative feedback”’ because the information is used to record movement 
of the system beyond its normal limits and to activate corrective processes. 
Walter Cannon’s discussion of homeostasis of temperature levels in the 
human body represented an early analysis of such a cybernetic system 
(although he did not have available to him the term, cybernetic).34 A 
thermostatic system for controlling room temperature is another example 
of a mechanical cybernetic system. And Talcott Parsons’ concern in 
The Social System with “‘mechanisms of social control” is another applica- 
tion of cybernetic ideas to sociocultural systems.*® 

Later, the concept of cybernetics systems was extended to include 
“positive feedback’’ or “‘deviation amplifying” feedback.3* Not all systems 
are programmed to maintain themselves within certain limits or parame- 
ters. Rather, they have goals that involve growth, expansion, and increased 
adaptation. Or they may not have any goals except perhaps undefined 
states of survival. Such systems receive feedback on their current actions 
in an environment and on the degree to which these actions help realize 
goals or facilitate adaptation and survival. When this feedback is positive 
and indicates that current actions are facilitating survival or the realization 
of goals, then they will be continued and escalated. And if these renewed 
actions also have positive results, they will be further escalated. In this 
escalating and cyclical process, transformation in, rather than self-regula- 
tion of, systems is likely. In biological systems, the process of speciation 
by natural selection is one example of how positive feedback processes 
in ecological systems operate to generate a new species. Random muta- 
tions in organisms create attributes that facilitate survival in a given 
environment; subsequent mutations of this type further facilitate survival; 
and so on, until a new species can be distinguished from its ancestors. 
In contrast, an imperialistic society that successfully conquers its neigh- 


83 Wiener, Human Use of Human Beings. - 
34 Cannon, Wisdom of the Body. 
35 See Chapter 3. 


36 Magoroh Maruyama, “The Second Cybernetics: Deviation Amplifying Mutual 
Causal Processes,” American Scientist 51 (1963): 164-79. 
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bors can use this positive feedback to seek further conquests of more 
distant neighbors, thereby transforming itself as it conquers more and 
more societies. 

Most organic and social systems are cybernetic in that they engage, 
often simultaneously, in processes of self-regulation and deviation amplifi- 
cation. They use negative feedback to engage in self-regulation and posi- 
tive feedback to increase their level of organization or their capacity 
to realize goals and adapt to a particular environment. 

System Levels. Although general systems theory seeks to develop 
a common set of concepts and principles for understanding all systemic 
phenomena, there is a clear recognition that there are different types 
of systems. Such types are typically viewed as emergent levels of organiza- 
tion, with each emergent level revealing at least some distinctive proper- 
ties that mark it off from lower- and higher-level systems. For example, 
organic systems are built from inorganic systems and are not understand- 
able in terms of the properties of these inorganic systems. Similarly, 
among organic systems there are distinctive and emergent levels. For 
example, James G. Miller argues that there are seven emergent levels 
among “living systems’: the cell, organ, organism, group, organization, 
society, and supernational.37 Similarly, Kenneth Boulding isolates the 
following levels in the “hierarchy of systems”: (1) “static structures” 
such as crystals, molecules, etc.; (2) “clock works’ like machines, solar 
systems, etc.; (3) “control mechanisms” such as thermostats and homeo- 
static mechanism in organisms; (4) “open systems” like cells and organisms 
in general; (5) “lower organisms”; (6) “animals”; (7) “humans’’ and 
their capacities for self and thinking; (8) “socio-cultural” systems, and 
(9) “symbolic systems” such as language, logic, mathematics, and so 
forth.38 Thus, systems theory seeks, on the one hand, to use similar 
concepts to understand all systemic phenomena, but on the other hand, 
it attempts to isolate generic types of systems and to develop concepts 
and propositions that apply to distinctive system levels. 


Living Systems: James G. Miller’s Analysis 


Since Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, the most ambitious 
general systems approach is that developed by James Grier Miller. His 
efforts have culminated in Living Systems, an encyclopaedic work of 
over 1,000 pages.39 This effort is reminiscent of Herbert Spencer’s Syn- 


37 James G. Miller, Living Systems. a —_ 
38 Kenneth Boulding, The Image (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1956). 


39 Miller, Living Systems. 
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thetic Philosophy which sought to isolate common concepts and proposi- 
tions for various system levels,4° but in contrast to Spencer, who was 
also willing to address inorganic systems, Miller confines his analyses 
to what he perceives as the seven generic levels of “living systems.” 
To qualify as a living system, phenomena must evidence the following 
characteristics: 


They must be open systems. 


2. ‘They must maintain a state of negative entropy in their environ- 
meat. 


3. ‘They must reveal a minimum level of differentiation into inte- 
grated subparts. 


4. They must evidence informational control through genetic ma- 
terial composed of DNA or reveal a charter. 
5. They must reveal the chemical compounds of all organic life. 


They must evidence a decider subsystem which regulates and 
controls other subsystems and relations with the environment.*! 


As we noted above, there are seven distinctive system levels of life 
which reveal these characteristics: 


Supernational or systems of societies. 
Societies. 

Organizations. 

Groups. 

Organisms. 


Organs. 
Cells. 


These seven levels constitute a hierarchy in that each is composed of 
all those below it in the hierarchy. For example, organs are composed 
of cells; organisms of cells and organs; organizations of cells, organs, 
organisms, and groups; etc. Moreover, each system level will evidence 
greater numbers of subsystems and more complex arrangements of these 
subsystems. And hence, each new level will reveal its own unique and 
more complex qualities. But, all system levels evidence certain common 

40 See Jonathan H. Turner and Leonard Beeghley, The Emergence of Sociological 


Theory (Homewood, IIl.: The Dorsey Press, 1981) for a complete analysis of Spencer's 
effort. 


41 Miller, Living Systems, p. 18. I have collapsed some of Miller’s categories, but 
the criteria are the same. . 
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subsystems. Miller outlines 19 such subsystems which are defined in 
Table 20—1.4? As we can see, there are concerned with how either energy / 
matter or information are processed. The basic idea is that subsystems 
perform unique “functions” in regulating such critical matters as inputs, 
internal coordination, outputs, boundaries, and reproduction of new units. 
Thus, Miller’s goal is to create a common category system for analyzing 
critical processes in the seven levels of living systems.42 Near the end 
of the book this intent is made explicit in a large table in which examples 
of each of the key 19 subsystems are offered for each of the seven 
systems levels. This table is reproduced in Table 20—2.44 

Miller views Table 20-1 as the equivalent of the periodic table in 
chemistry in that it orders the crucial “elements” of living systems. 
The scholarship and breadth of Miller’s analysis of each cell in Table 
20-2 is difficult to communicate in a short summary of his work. But 
more significant than these classificatory efforts, however, are his attempts 
at developing some fundamental propositions about critical processes 
occurring at one or more system levels.45 These propositions are phrased 
as “‘hypotheses,” primarily because they are inducted from systematic 
reviews of the research literature for each system level. As a result, the 
propositions are somewhat disjointed. To communicate Miller’s intent, 
a number of the most central hypotheses are rephrased and presented 
in Table 20-3. 

The propositions in Table 20-3 represent hypotheses that seem to 
apply to several types of living systems. One can see how they might 
be relevant to various types of social forms, although it is not clear 
that they improve upon existing sociological formulations. 

In addition to the fact that Miller’s hypotheses do not seem to improve 
upon existing theoretical formulations, we can briefly mention some other 
potential problems:*¢ 


1. Miéiller’s strategy rekindles the organismic analogy which, as 
was noted in the discussion of functionalism in Chapter 5, 
creates more problems than it solves. Are societies or groups 
really isomorphic with cells, organs, and organisms? 


42 |hid., p.>. | 

43 In many ways, Miller and Talcott Parsons both use a biological model, or Classifica 
tory view of theory. Miller’s system has more categories, but the intent ts the same as 
in Parsons’ scheme. 

44 Miller, Living Systems, pp. 1028-29. 

45 Tbid., pp. 89-119. . 

46 Among the most penetrating critiques, sce those by Alfred Kuhn, Kenneth Boulding, 
and Talcott Parsons in Contemporary Sociology 8 (September 1979): 687-705 
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‘Table 20-1 
The 19 Critical Subsystems of a Living System 





Subsystems Which Process Both Energy-Matter and Information 


I. Reproducer, the subsystem which is capable of giving rise to other systems similar 
to the one it is in. 

2. Boundary, the subsystem at the perimeter of a system that holds together the 
components which make up the system, protects them from environmental stresses, 
and excludes or permits entry to various sorts of energy/matter and information. 

Subsystems Which Process Subsystems Which Process 
E’nergy-Matter Information 

3. Ingestor, the subsystem which brings //. Jnput trandsucer, the sensory subsys- 
energy/matter across the system tem which brings markers bearing in- 
boundary from the environment. formation into the system, changing 

them to other energy/matter forms 
suitable for transmission within it. 

12. Internal transducer, the sendory sub- 
system which receives, from subsys- 
tems or components within the 
system, markers bearing information 
about significant alterations in those 
subsystems or components, changing 
them to other energy/matter forms 
of a sort which can be transmitted 
within it. 

4. Dhistnbutor, the subsystem which car- 13. Channel and net, the subsystem com- 
ries inputs from outside the system posed of a single route in physical 
or outputs from its subsystems around space, or multiple interconnected 
the system to each component. routes, by which markers bearing in- 

formation are transmitted to all parts 
of the system. 

5. Converter, the subsystem which J/4. Decoder, the subsystem which alters 
changes certain inputs to the system the code of information input to it 
into forms more useful for the special through the input transducer or inter- 
processes of that particular system. nal transducer into a private code that 

can be used internally by the system. 

6. Producer, the subsystem which forms 15. Associator, the subsystem which car- 
stable associations that endure for sig- ries out the first stage of the learning 
nificant periods among energy/mat- process, forming enduring associa- 
ter inputs to the system or outputs tions among items of information in 
from its converter, the materials syn- the system. 
thesized being for growth, damage re- 
pair, or replacement of components 
of the system, or for providing energy 
for moving or constitution the sys- 
tem’s outputs of products or informa- 
tion markers to its suprasystem. 

7. Energy-matter storage, the subsystem 16. Memory, the subsystem which carries 
which retains in the system, for differ- out the second stage of the learning 
ent periods of time, deposits of vari- process, storing various sorts of infor- 
ous sorts of energy/matter. mation in the system for different pe- 

riods of time. 
17. Decider, the executive subsystem 


which receives information inputs 
from all other subsystems and trans- 
mits to them information outputs 
that control the entire system. 
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Table 20-1 (continued) 
a ee ae ee eee ae ee. 


Subsystems Which Process 
Energy-Matter 


Extruder, the subsystem which trans- 
mits energy/matter out of the system 
in the forms of products or wastes. 


Motor, the subsystem which moves 
the system or parts of it in relation 


18. 


WS) 
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Subsystems Which Process 
Information 


Encoder, the subsystem which alters 
the code of information input to it 
from other information processing 
subsystems, from a private code used 
internally by the system into a public 
code which can be interpreted by 
other systems in its environment. 


Output-transducer, the subsystem 
which puts out markers bearing infor- 
mation from the system, changing 
markers within the system into other 
energy/matter forms which can be 


transmitted over channels in the sys- 


to part or all of its environment or 
tem s environment. 


moves components of its environ- 
ment in relation to each other. 


10. Supporter, the subsystem which 
maintains the proper spatial relation- 
ship among components of the sys- 
tem, so that they can interact without 
weighting each other down or crowd- 
ing each other. 





2. Miiller’s strategy translates more sociological concepts into an- 
other language (see Table 20-1) in an effort to create conceptual 
unity across the sciences, but it also makes less precise accepted 
sociological concepts. For example, notions of “information” 
do not communicate the properties denoted by more traditional 
concepts like norms, values, beliefs, ideology, etc. 


3. Miller’s strategy makes the mistakes of earlier thinkers, such 
as Herbert Spencer, who assumed more unity in diverse phe- 
nomena than actually exists. And what properties and processes 
are similar or isomorphic across system levels are so general 
that in generating explanation of particular social events, they 
will yield only vague insights. That is, such general points of 
isomorphism across system levels will not help very much in 
explaining the particular phenomena of most interest to sociolo- 
gists (or for that matter, to a biologist, psychologist, or 
economist).47 


While there have been several efforts to apply general systems concepts 
to sociological phenomena, these all suffer from the problems of importing 


47 Alfred Kuhn, “Differences vs. Similarities in Living Systems,’’ Contemporary Sociol- 


ogy 8 (September, 1979): 691-96. 
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TABLE 20-3 


Some Basic “Laws” of Living Systems 

a ee 
1. The larger is a living system the more likely are (pp. 108—9):* 

Patterns of structural differentiation among components. 
Decentralized centers of decision-making. 

Inter-dependence of subsystems. 

Elaborate adjustment processes. 

Differences in input-output sensitivity of components. 

Elaborate and varied outputs. 


2. The greater is the level of structural differentiation of components in a 
living system, the greater is: 
a. The number of echelons or ranks among subsystems (p. 92). 
b. Segregation of functions (p. 109). 
c. The ratio of information transmitted within rather than across bound- 
aries (pp. 93, 103). 


3. The greater is the ratio of information to energy/matter processed across 
system boundaries as negative and positive feedback, the more likely is 
a living system to survive in its environment (p. 94). 
4. The more hierarchically differentiated is a living system into echelons, 
the more likely is: 
a. The presence of discordant information among differentiated subsys- 
tems (p. 109). 
b. The utilization by decided subsystems (high ranking) of information 
from memory banks than from lower ranking echelons (pp. 99-100). 


5. The greater is the number of channels for processing information in a 
structurally differentiated living system, the less likely are: 
a. Errors in transmission and reception of information (p. 96). 
b. Strains and tensions among subsystems (pp. 97, 107). 


6. The greater is the level of stress experienced by a living system from 

its environment, the greater is (pp. 106-7): 

a. The number of components devoted to its alleviation. 

b. The less manifest previous tensions among internal system compo- 
nents. 

c. The deviation of processes within the system, and each of its subsys- 
tems, from previously normal states. 

d. The difficulty of returning the system and subsystem processes to 
previously normal states after alleviation of the strain. 

7. The greater is the level of segregation of subsystems in a living system, 
the greater is their level of conflict and the greater is the total information 
and/or energy/matter mobilized in each subsystem for resolving the con- 
flict and the less information or energy/matter available for achieving 
overall system goals (p. 107). 


mo On &b 





* Page numbers in parentheses refer to pages in Living Systems where hypotheses are initially 
presented. Note: The above propositions have been rephrased and regrouped for more efficient 
presentation. : 
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precise mathematical formulations that are not isomorphic with social 
events.48 For example, efforts to adopt decision theory, game theory, 
information theory, analysis of servo-mechanisms, and similar bodies of 
precise concepts have never proven very useful. And they probably never 
will, since they do not ft well with the way complex sociocultural systems 
actually operate. 

More sophisticated applications of general systems ideas to social phe- 
nomena yield more insight, but upon close analysis they involve reevoking 
traditional theoretical ideas, such as interactionism and exchange 
theory.49 Such placing of old wine in new bottles is not likely to take 
sociological theorizing very far. 


MACROSTRUCTURALISM: 
PETER M. BLAU’S NEW THEORY 


In Chapter 12, we examined Peter Blau’s exchange structuralism. 
In this review of Blau’s exchange theory, the tension among processes 
of differentiation, integration, and conflict figured prominently. In recent 
years, Blau has examined these basic processes with an alternative theory 
which he has labelled macrostructural5®° While his earlier theory can 
still prove useful to those working within the exchange theoretic perspec- 
tive, Blau’s macrostructuralism is clearly intended to replace and supplant 
his exchange theory. In this recent effort, Blau has attempted to develop 
a more rigorous theory that follows from a more clearly articulated view 
of theory construction than was evident in his earlier exchange theory.5! 
In our analysis to follow, we will concentrate, respectively, on the strategy, 
substance, and theoretical format of Blau’s new theory. 


Blau’s Theoretical Strategy 


Blau’s new work is explicitly deductive and advocates a “covering 
law” vision of theory (see Chapter 1). In Blau’s view, a scientific theory 


48 See n. 31 and Kenneth Bouldine, Ecodynamics: A New Theory of Societal Evolution 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1978). 

49 For example, upon close examination Buckley, Sociology and General Systems 
Theory and Kuhn, “Differences vs. Similarities,’ recast interactionist and exchange con- 
cepts and propositions in somewhat more formal manner (especially Kuhn in The Logic 
of Social Systems), but it is not clear at this point how much improvement in insight 
has been achieved. 

50 See: Peter M. Blau, /nequality and Heterogeneity: A Primitive Theory of Social 
Structure (New York: Free Press, 1977); ““A Macresociological Theory of Social Struc- 
ture,” American Journal of Sociology 83 (July 1977): 26-54. 

51 Indeed, he views his work on exchange as a prolegomenon—a kind of pre-theory 
which, by its nature, would be unsystematic. Indeed, in Chapter 12, I had to extract 
the theoretical principles. 
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is a “hierarchical system of propositions of increasing levels of generality. 
All lower order propositions follow in strict logic from higher order ones 
alone. . . .”52 In developing such a theory, a number of steps are critical 
and their successful implementation is what typifies good theory. 

First, theory must begin with a “conception of the basic subject mat- 
ter’ —that is, what is to be explained? In deductive theory, the phenome- 
non to be explained by a theory is termed the explicandum. For Blau, 
the explicandum is the “pattern of relations between people in society, 
particularly those of their social relations that integrate society’s diverse 
groups and strata into a distinct coherent social structure.’’>3 

In addressing this range of phenomena, Blau offers a narrow definition 
of macrostructure. Discussions of social structure, Blau notes, typically 
recognize “that there are differences in social positions, that there are 
social relations among these positions, and that people’s positions and 
corresponding roles influence their social relations.’’>+ But most theoreti- 
cal efforts extend the conceptual inventory, adding such notions as psy- 
chological needs, cultural values and beliefs, norms, technological forces, 
class antagonisms, dialectics, functions, and the like. In contrast to these 
tendencies, Blau prefers to postulate a narrow view of social structure 
as consisting of the distributions of people among different social positions 
and their associations: 


To speak of social structure is to speak of differentiation among people. 
For social structures, as conceptualized, are rooted in the social distinctions 
people make in their role relations and social associations.*® 


Yet, when one examines an entire society, a community, Or any macro- 
structure, analysis becomes more complicated. The number of people 
and positions to be analyzed is great. Moreover, people occupy many 
different positions simultaneously—religious, familial, neighborhood, 
work, recreation, political, education, and the like. Thus, for each type 
of position, there is a separate distribution of the population, making 
a macrostructure a ‘“‘multidimensional space of social positions among 
which people are distributed and which affect their social relations.””°° 
But how are all these relations among large numbers of people occupying 
simultaneously many different positions to be analyzed? Microstructural 


52 Peter M. Blau, “Elements of Sociclogical Theorizing,” Humbolt Journal of Social 
Relations 7 (Fall-Winter, 1979-80): 105. This article contains Blau’s statement of his 
theoretical strategy which is outlined in this section. 

53 Tbid., p. 112. 

54 “A Macrosociological Theory of Social Structure,” p. 27. 

55 Ibid., p. 28. 

56 Tbid. 
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analysis would seek to analyze each and every relation among all people 
in all positions, but when the numbers of people, positions, and relations 
becomes large, macrostructural analysis must be concerned with the gen- 
eral “‘patterns of social relations among different social positions occupied 
by many persons, not with the networks of all relations between 
individuals.’’5? This is done by defining social positions in terms of com- 
mon attributes of people—age, sex, race, occupation, religion, etc.— 
and then by examining their overall rates of association. Note that not 
every person is examined, nor is every association, but only general catego- 
ries of people and overall rates of association among people in these 
categories. In this way, macrostructural theory is distinguished from the 
microstructural approaches, sociometry, and network analysis.58 

Thus, Blau’s “concept of the basic subject matter” to be examined 
is similar to many previous theoretical approaches in that it is concerned 
with how different groups and social strata come to form integrated or 
conflictual social wholes.59 But in contrast to most efforts on this topic, 
Blau takes a very narrow view of social structure and excludes many 
variables, such as the cultural and psychological, that are typically in- 
cluded in traditional orientations. Yet, this narrow definition of structure 
is macro in focus, for unlike micro analysis of groups where each and 
every position and relation is plotted, concern is with the general attri- 
butes that distinguish types of people and that influence their overall 
rates of association. 

A second critical element in building theory is “familiarity with rele- 
vant empirical knowledge.” The often rigid line between deduction and 
induction is artificial, Blau argues, since deduction rarely occurs in an 
empirical vacuum. Indeed, the very questions to be answered by a deduc- 
tive theory are typically the result of interesting empirical findings. Thus, 
to know what it is that a theory should explain requires familiarity with 
existing empirical generalizations.©° 

A third element in a theory is the “‘creative insight’”’ which is typically 
embodied in a “central theoretical term” or “operator.’’ An operator 
“supplies the organizing principle for the major theoretical 
propositions.’’®! In Blau’s theory, the central concept is the “intersection 


57 Ibid. 

58 Actually, as network analysis begins to deal with larger populations, they do as 
Blau advocates. See, for example, Harrison C. White, Scott A. Boorman, and Ronald 
L. Breiger, “Social Structure from Multiple Networks I,” American Journal of Sociology 
81 (January 1976): 730-80. 


59 This is simply another way of stating the problem of order; see Chapter 1. 


60 Blau’s empirical work on organizations and socioeconomic status preceded his theo- 
retical efforts. He has thus followed his own advice: 


61 Blau, “Elements of Sociological Theorizing,” p. 107. 
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of parameters.”” A parameter in Blau’s theory is simply the criterion 
by which a position is distinguished—such as age, sex, race, income, 
wealth, education, or any basis that people use to distinguish one another 
and that consequently affects their rates of association. The intersection 
of parameters denotes the fact that parameters are variously correlated 
with each other. When parameters intersect, occupancy in one position 
is not likely to be correlated with, or to predict, occupancy in another. 
For example, race in some societies may not be associated with income; 
nor is prestige associated with education. Conversely, when parameters 
consolidate, they reveal high correlations—race and income as well as 
education and prestige are highly correlated in that being of a particular 
racial group predicts income or achieving a level of education also carries 
a corresponding level of prestige. Intersecting parameters reduce divisions 
in a society, because under this condition, people associate with a diversity 
of others in at least some of their positions. In contrast, consolidation 
of parameters tends to create diversions in a society since positions cluster 
together in ways that reduce associations with others outside a particular 
circle of associations. For instance, the wealthy in most societies live 
in separate neighborhoods, attend private schools, engage in recreation 
only with each other, and hold other consolidated positions, with the 
result that they are separated from others in the society. Thus, for Blau, 
“the degree to which parameters intersect, or alternatively consolidate 
differences in social positions through their strong correlations, reflects 
the most important structural conditions in a society, which have crucial 
consequences for conflict and for social integration.’ © 

A fourth central element of theory building is conceptual clarification 
of key terms, especially of the operator. For Blau, such clarification 
involves distinguishing types of differentiation in terms of two basic 
types of parameters. One basic type is a nominal parameter which divides 
people into different groups which are not rank ordered. The other 
type is the graduated parameter which differentiates people in terms 
of hierarchical status rankings. Thus, all macrostructures reveal varying 
degrees of differentiation in terms of nominal and graduated parameters. 
When people are differentiated into many groups in terms of numerous 
nominal parameters, then a high degree of heterogeneity exists. That 
is, when any two randomly chosen people are unlikely to belong to 
the same group, heterogeneity is high. When people are differentiated 
into widely different status positions on the basis of graduated parameters, 
then inequality is high. That is, when the differences in relative standing 
among people distinguished by a graduated parameter are great, inequality 


62 Blau, “A Macrosociological Theory of Social Structure,” p. 32. 
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is high. Thus, differentiation varies along two axes, heterogeneity and 
inequality.®* The specific dynainics of such differentiation are to be under- 
stood in terms of additional concepts, which will be discussed shortly 
when the theory itself is examined, but the notion of intersecting parame- 
ters is still the key operator, since intersecting parameters increase hetero- 
geneity and decrease inequality. 

A fifth important element in theory construction is the development 
of a deductive system—that is, the incorporation of concepts into proposi- 
tions and then the hierarchical ordering of propositions (see Chapter 
1). In Blau’s view, this ordering involves the articulation of a number 
of simple assumptions as axioms, and then, the development of theorems 
that apply these assumptions to generic types of social relations. For 
example, Blau’s most basic assumption is that social associations are 
more prevalent among persons in proximate positions than among those 
in distant social positions. Thus, people at similar ranks or in the same 
group are more likely to interact than those in divergent ranks or different 
groups. With this and other assumptions to be discussed shortly and 
with the central operator and additional concepts, Blau can then generate 
a number of theorems which explain why events in the empirical world 
should occur. The essence of Blau’s theory thus involves the articulation 
of some simple axioms or assumptions and the incorporation of these 
into theorems that state relations among carefully defined concepts which 
have empirical referents. 

The final element of theory construction involves “confronting the 
theory with empirical data.”’ There are two types of data to be used in 
such confrontations. One is the existing data which can be interpreted 
and understood in terms of the theory. Another is the rigorous deduction 
of hypotheses from the theorems which serve to organize the collection 
of new data. Thus far, Blau has only used the first source of data, although 
there are now current efforts to develop and test hypotheses deduced 
from the theory. 

In sum, then, the creative act of theory construction involves (1) a 
conception of what is to be explained, (2) familiarity with relevant knowl- 
edge, (3) a central term or operator, (4) conceptual elaboration and 
clarification, (5) a deductive system of propositions, and (6) confrontation 
of the theory with empirical data. This vision has clearly guided the 
substantive formulation of Blau’s theory of macrostructures. 


Blau’s Theory of Macrostructure 


Blau argues that in some theories the primitive assumptions represent 
brilliant insights and mark the real contribution of the theory. In contrast, 


63 Blau, Inequality and Heterogeneity, p. 281. 
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other theories state obvious and simplistic assumptions which are viewed 
as givens and taken for granted. In such theories, “the contribution of 
the theory rests on the new knowledge derived from the systematic 
analysis of the implications of combinations of simple assumptions and 
definitions.” Blau views his theory as belonging to this second type. 
Simple assumptions, or axioms, serve as premises for theorems, with 
the result that the power of the theory to explain events resides in its 
theorems and in subsequent deductions from these theorems to specific 
empirical cases. 

One problem with axiomatic theory in general, and with Blau’s execu- 
tion of this strategy, is the proliferation of propositions. Blau articulates 
21 assumptions, 34 major theorems and over 150 subtheorems (corollar- 
ies) in many different sets of theorems. In its present form, then, the 
theory becomes unmanageable. Much of this problem resides in the 
fact that the major theorems are stated at different levels of abstraction 
and, in fact, overlap a great deal. Some are little more than empirical 
generalizations that illustrate a relationship stated in a more abstract 
theorem. Another problem is Blau’s insistence that axioms must represent 
simple assumptions and that 21 such assumptions are necessary to gener- 
ate all of the theorems.® Moreover, Blau argues each axiom must repre- 
sent a primitive assumption that is not derivable from another 
assumption. Thus, any theory that begins with over 20 assumptions can 
generate 34 theorems rather easily, and many more corollaries besides. 
But such a theory branches out in so many directions that it loses the 
elegance and coherence of powerful theories, such as those developed 
by Darwin or Einstein. 

Most of these problems can be overcome, if Blau’s narrow and restric- 
tive view of axiomatic theory is relaxed. Thus, in presenting the theory, 
some of Blau’s restrictions will be removed. In particular, the list of 
assumptions will be shortened to include only the most critical ones. 
Moreover, the redundancy of theorems will be eliminated.®* A shortened 
list of Blau’s axioms can now be stated as follows: 


(A-0) People ina society associate with others not in their group 
or status rank. 


(A-1) Social associations among people in proximate positions 
are more prevalent than those in distant positions. 


64 Ibid., p. 245. 
65 See Blau, ““Elements of Sociological Theorizing,” n. 10. 
66 See my earlier effort along these lines: Jonathan H. Turner, “A Theory of Social 
-Structure. An Assessment of Blau’s Strategy,” Contemporary Sociology 7 (November 
1978): 698-705. 
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(A-2) 
(A-3) 


(A-4) 


(A-5) 


(A-6) 


(A-7) 


(A-l—a) In-group associations are more prevalent than 
out-group associations. 

(A—l—b) ‘The prevalence of associations declines with 
increasing status distance. 

Established relations are resistant to disruption. 

Strangers who have common associates become, over 

time, associates. 

Associates in other groups or strata often facilitate mobil- 

ity to these groups or strata. 

The distribution of status positions is skewed so that there 

are always fewer high-ranking positions than middle- and 

low-ranking positions. 

Social associations depend upon opportunities for social 

contact. 

The influences of various parameters on social associations 

are partly additive, and not always contingent on each 

other.§7 


From these axiomatic premises, there are four basic theorems in Blau’s 
theory. All other theorems in his scheme can, we believe, be derived 
from these, and hence, they constitute corollaries. Only the four major 
theorems are listed here: 


(T-1) 


(T-2) 


a) 


(T-) 


The more multiple parameters intersect and remain un- 
consolidated, the greater is the degree of heterogeneity 
and the less is the level of inequality, and hence, the 
more likely are social associations among people (from 
A-O, A-1, A-6). 

The more multiple parameters intersect or consolidate 
the more likely is their effect on social associations to 
exceed the additive effects of the parameters alone 
(A-0, A-2, A-3, A-7). 

The more parameters intersect, the greater is the rate 
of mobility and the more likely are social associations 
(from A-0, A-1, A-4, A-6). 

The greater is the size differences between two groups 


67 See Ibid. for a listing. 


68 Naturally, | welcome efforts to expand or shorten the list. Only in this way can 
Blau’s theory be improved in ways that will generate further theoretical and empirical 


work. 


I ————_—_—_— SL. 
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or status ranks distinguished by a parameter, the more 
likely are social associations among members in the 
smaller group or rank with members of the larger group 
to exceed those of members in the larger group with 


those in the smaller (from A-0, A—1, A-5, A-6). 


Theorem | asserts that if people occupy different positions in many 
groups and ranks and that if these positions are not highly correlated, 
diverse and varied associations are likely to ensue. Conversely, if occu- 
pancy in one group or rank is highly correlated with positions in other 
groups or ranks, then opportunities for associations with other people 
are more limited and associations will be with the same persons. The 
effects of such intersection and consolidation become amplified as is 
stated in Theorem 2. Consolidation will become amplified because, as 
Axioms 2 and 3 stress, we usually come to know and like friends of 
our friends, and once such relations are established, they resist disruption. 
Intersection tends to become amplified for the same reasons, but this 
process continually expands, since in contrast to consolidation which 
creates closed circles of associations, intersection constantly creates new 
opportunities for additional social association. Theorem 3 states that 
intersection creates opportunities for mobility, since as Axiom 4 posits, 
people tend to help each other be mobile. And once people are mobile, 
their opportunities for social association increase, but additionally, as 
Axiom 2 argues, they tend to maintain their old social relations that 
they had before mobility. Theorem 4 states a mathematical truism, or 
the law of proportion. If there are reciprocal relations between groups 
or ranks of different size, then these reciprocal relations must constitute 
a larger proportion of the total relations in the smaller group (since it 
has fewer people who can potentially generate relations, whereas the 
larger group has more people who can have a greater number of total 
relations; therefore, the same number of reciprocal relations must repre- 
sent a greater portion of the smaller than the larger groups’ total relations). 

From these four theorems, then, most other theorems in Blau’s many 
theorem sets can be derived.®9 Probably the most interesting of the 
many examples which could be offered concern those that can be derived 
from T-1 on intersecting parameters and T—4 on proportions. For exam- 
ple, Blau’s Theorem 26 postulates that “the further society’s differentia- 
tion penetrates into successive subunits of its structural components, 
the more it promotes the integration of groups by increasing intergroup 


69 | suspect that Blau would disagree with this. 
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relations.”7° This theorem is directly derivable from the notion of inter- 
section versus consolidation of parameters (Theorem | above). If a pattern 
of differentiation, say for example, inequality of wealth, repeats itself 
in every community in a society (this is successive penetration), then 
wealthy and not so wealthy people are more likely to interact than if 
all wealthy people live in one community and all poor people in another 
(this would be consolidation of wealth with community). Since societies 
or any social system vary in terms of degrees of such successive penetra- 
tion, their integration will also vary. Let us take another example, but 
this time we will use Theorem 4 (this is a restatement of Blau’s Theorems 
1 and 5).7! Theorem 4 states that members of smaller groups or strata 
have more relations as a proportion of their total with larger groups or 
strata than is the case for larger groups or strata with the smaller. Thus, 
since the distribution of people in status ranks will reveal a pyramid 
form, at least from the middle ranks upward,7? high-ranking people are 
more likely to have relations with lower-ranking persons than are lower- 
ranking with higher-ranking persons. Such a simple artifact of mathemati- 
cal proportions can help explain, perhaps, the hostility of lower ranks 
toward higher ranks, with whom they have little contact. Race and ethnic 
relations can similarly be analyzed in this way, since majority members, 
who are the larger group, are less likely to have relations with the minority 
than is the minority with the majority. As a result, stereotypes and 
prejudice can be more readily maintained when there is little contact 
by the majority, especially when the processes described by this proportion 
principle are exacerbated by the processes described in the intersection 
of parameters principle (since minority status is often highly correlated 
with other positions which the majority does not occupy). 

Thus, these basic theorems suggest many ways to analyze concrete 
empirical cases, as Blau seeks to do throughout his work with various 
theorems and theorem sets. As he emphasizes, these efforts all address 
the basic issue of social integration. For he assumes that social contact 
and association among differentiated positions promote cooperation and 
accommodation. Integration is thus viewed as the result of high rates 
of interaction among people in different groups and strata. But, differenti- 
ation poses barriers to interaction and association. As can be seen by 
the theorems listed above, or by a review of Blau’s numerous propositions, 
the theorems in the theory state structural conditions that promote or 


70 See Blau, Inequality and Heterogeneity, p. 183. 
71 See Ibid., pp. 42 and 73. 


72 Sometimes the lowest ranks are small, thereby creating a triangle-shaped distribu- 
tion. : 
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retard social associations, and hence, integration. But unlike many other 
analyses of this basic topic, Blau’s propositions are purely structural and 
pertain to the number of positions, their degree of intersection or consoli- 
dation or their degree of inequality and heterogeneity, and the distribu- 
tion of people in these positions. 

The theory is, of course, much more complex than presented here, 
but the general profile and intent has been summarized. Such a structural 
approach, cast into axiomatic format, offers the most promise among 
the various alternatives presented in this chapter. It may also offer a 
viable alternative to traditional orientations discussed in previous sections. 
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social change, 111-12 
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tautological problems, 108—9 
teleological problems, 102-8 
theory building, 113 
Functionality proposition, 381-82, 385 
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Game, 314 
Games theory, 244, 449 
General systems theory; see Systems theory 
Generalized media of exchange, 53-55, 
258-59 
Generalized other, 314-15, 396, 398 
Generic types of social units, 271 
Gestures, 313-14, 324, 401, 406-7, 430 
Goal attainment, 50-54, 58, 60, 97 
tautological problems, 62 
teleological problems, 66—67 
Golden’s law, 227-29, 231, 237 
Gossip, 429 
Graduated parameters, 465 
Group 
afhliations, 306 
morality, 205 
primary, 309 
reference, 327 
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Wiring Room), 214-15 

Health, 58 

Hierarchy of informational controls, 52- 
55 

Hobbesian problem of order, 1, 138, 140, 
151, 174, 402, 414 

Homeostasis, 24, 106, 109, 449, 452 

Hostility as instinct, 123 

Human condition, subsystems of, 57-58 

The Human Group, 214, 217-19, 222-23, 
237-38 

Humanness, 324 

Hypostatized society, 422 
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I concept, 316 

ICAs; see Imperatively coordinated associa- 
tions 

Ideal types, 34-35, 39 

Idealism, 40-41 

Ideological conversation, 429 

Ideology, 438-39 

Illegitimate teleologies; see Teleological 
analysis 

Image of social reality, 109 

Imagiriative rehearsal, 313-15, 320 
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Indeterminacy, 362-63 
Indexicality of meaning, 406, 409, 411 
Indispensability, 71, 73-75, 78 
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interaction with society, 305, 349-53 
nature of, 326-27, 347-49 
Individual self-interest theory, 220 
Induction, 218 
Inductive theory, 337-38 
Information, 450-51 
Information-energic interchanges, 55 
Information theory, 449-50 
Informational hierarchy of control, 52-54, 
60-61 
social change, 55 
Innovation, 86—87 
Inspection, 333 
Institutional analysis, 32—33, 45 
Institutional elaboration, 239 
Institutionalization, 45-46, 60, 239-41, 
256-57, 268 
dialectic process, 142 
exchange structuralism, 261-64 
imperatively coordinated associations, 
140 
process, 46 
social control mechanism, 48—49 
Integration, 45, 56, 60, 71, 83, 111, 151, 
168, 203, 207-8 
action system requisite, 45, 50-54, 56— 
58 
basic social process, 260 
conflict, 155, 157 
culture versus structure problem, 84 
functional unity postulate, 72 
need for, 29-31, 36, 95 
opposition, 253 
problems, 49, 56 
strains toward, 251-53 
tautological problems, 66-67 
teleological problems, 62 
Integrative institutions, 262 
Intellectual activity, organization of, 440- 


Intellectual conversation, 428 

Interaction, 106, 210, 213-14, 222, 238 
methodological issues, 363-64 
nature of, 366—/0 
reflexive, 405 
role theory; see Role theory 
substantive issues, 361-63 
symbolic; see Symbolic interactionism 


theory building issues, 364—65 
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Intercategory exchange, 297 

Interest as concept, 147-50 

Internal integration of parts, 101 

Internal system, 213, 216 

Interpersonal cues, 409 

Interpersonal sanctions, 49 

Interpretive procedures for cognitive orga- 
nization, 412 

Intersection of parameters, 465-66 

Intersubjectivity, 395-96, 398 

Intervening empirical conditions, 146, 149 

Invisible hand of order doctrine, 19 

lowa School of symbolic interactionism, 
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Kinship organization, 207, 445-46 
Kula Ring, 202-4, 208 
Language, 49, 313, 408-9, 411-12, 446 
Latency, 50-54, 58, 60, 97 
tautological problems, 66-67 
teleological problems, 66—67 
Latent functions of an activity, 77—78 
political machine, 82 
Legitimacy, 158-59 
conflict. 129, 147 
withdrawal of, 186-87, 189 
Legitimating values, 260, 265 
Life world, 391—92, 398, 402 
Linnean classification, 8-9 
Living systems, 453-62 
basic laws, 461-62 
critical subsystems, 456-60 
Living Systems, 453 
Looking glass self, 309 
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Macro structures, 257-58, 261, 264 
bridging micro-macro gap, 271-73 
dynamics of, 264 
interactionism, 305-7, 362 
tole theory, 347 
substructures, 264-65 
theory; see Macrostructuralism 

Macrostructuralism, 462—71 
axioms, 467-68 
theorems, 468-71 
theoretical strategy, 462-66 
theory of macrostructure, +66 

Main tendency propositions of role theory, 

371-81 

Malintegration, 83-84, 111 

Manifest functions of an activity, 76-78 
political machines, 82 

Mapping, 328 

Marginal utility, law of, 246 

Material self, 309 

Matter, 450-51 

Me concept, 316 
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Meaning 
index reality of, 406 
level of, 307 
Mechanism-equilibrium analysis, 97, 100— 
101, 103-5, 108, 110 
Mechanisins 
of social control, 48 
of socialization, +8 
Media of social transactions, 258 
Mediating values, 258-61, 272 
Mentalistic structuralism, 445—48 
Metaphorical image of society, 284-86 
Method and Measurement in Sociology, 
411 
Methodological chauvinism solution to tau- 
tology, 281-82 
Micro structures, 257 
bridging micro-macro gap, 271-73 
interactionism, 306, 329, 362 
role theory, 347 
synthetic conflict theory, 429-30 
Microstructural analysis, 463—64 
Middle range theory, 70-71, 77, 89-90 
Mind, 310-14 
definition, 325 
society, 316—17 
Misplaced concreteness, fallacy of, 234-35 
Morphology, 2 
Money, 54, 249, 275 
Multiple-modalitiesforcommunication,412 
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Naturalistic science, 392 
Necessary condition of existence, 29, 95 
Needs of social organism, 24, 31-32, 95— 
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Negative feedback, 452-53 
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of consequences, 73, 76, 83, 98-99 
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108, 111 
Network analysis, 464 
Nominal parameters, 465 
Nominalism, 234 
Normal form, search for, 407, 410 
Norms, 328 
of fair exchange, 247, 249, 254-55 
Norton Street Gang, 215-16 
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Operational definitions, 4, 6 
Operator, 464 
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basic social process, 260 
exchange structuralism, 250, 253-55 
of interests, 142, 144 
values, 260, 265 


Order, 121 

problem of; see Hobbesian problem of 

order 
Organic action subsystem, 52, 57—58 
Organicism, 20-28, 94, 105, 123, 156 
Organismic analogy, 21—25, 27~29, 455— 
56 

Organizational institutions, 262 
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processes of control, 437 

structure, 438 
Organized collectivities, 265, 279 
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Paradigm, 14, 71-75, 90-91 
Parameter, 465—66 
consolidation, 465 
Paramount reality, 397, 402, 405 
Part-to-whole analysis, 106—7, 109 
Particularistic values, 259-60, 265 
Pattern maintenance, 50 
Pattern variables, 46—47 
Patterns of social organization, 144, 239- 
40, 251-52, 254, 258, 276-77, 316— 
17, +44 
interactionism, 329, 331, 342 
real entities, 399 
Perception, 223 
Person, concept of, 375-81 
Person-role mergers, 375-81 
Personal talk, 429 
Personality, 44-46 
action subsystem, 52, 57-58 
hierarchy of control, 53 
integration into social system, 48 
interactionist view, 331 
Phenomenology, 389 
basic philosophical problem, 391 
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definition, 394 
origins, 390 
radical abstraction, 392—93 
Play, 314 
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class, 122 
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bosses, 78-79 
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Positive feedback, 452—53 
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Positivism, 21-22, 41, 392 
critique of, 418 
value-neutrality, 418 
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Practical conversations, 429 
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Prediction, 232-33 
Prescribed roles, 349—50 
Presumption of a common world, 397-98 
Primary group, 309 
self, 309-10 
Primitive Classification, 446 
Profit, 244 
Prolegomenon, 242-43, 269 
Propositions, 7-9, 40 
deductive system of, 219 
exchange network analysis, 287-88, 291 
explanatory, 381-84 
functionality, 381—82 
main tendency, 371 
role theory, 353-55, 371 
tenability, 382, 384-85 
Protocol 
functional analysis, 75-90 
symbolic interactionism, 332-36 
Psychochemical action system, 58 
Psychodramatic roles, 319 
Psychological behaviorism; see Behaviorism 
Psychosomatic roles, 319 
Punishment, 209, 223 
Pure mind, 393, 395 
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Radical abstraction, 392-93 
Rationality proposition, 224-25, 227-30 
Realist-nominalist issue, 234 
Reality, sense of, 405, 409-10 
Rebellion, 86, 89 
Reciprocity, 204, 207, 246, 248, 251, 255 
of perspectives, 397-98, 407 
Reductionism, 233—34 
utility of, 235-37 
Reflexive action and interaction, 405-6 
Reification, 422, 430 
Reinforcement, 288, 311 
Reinforcer 
generalized, 277 
secondary, 275, 277 
Reintegration structures, +9 
Relative deprivation, 129 
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uisites and Survival requisites 
Research, 332—33, 335, 337 
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cultural, 49 
definition, 289 
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power, 427-28 
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Retaliation, 254 
Retreatism, 86, 88 
Reverse causal chains, 64-65, 105 
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Revolution, 61 
Reward, 209, 223, 230, 244, 248-49 
categorization of, 249-51 
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Ritual activities, 49, 86-88, 405, 430-32, 
436 
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anomie, 358 
character of, 371-72 
concept, 213 
conflicts, 358 
definition, 366 
enacted, 350-53 
imperatively coordinated association, 
141 
interactive framework, 372-73 
network, 319 
organization of, 140 
organizational settings, 373—74 
person, 375-81 
prescribed, 349-50 
relation to actor, 373 
relation to authority and power, 141 
self conceptions, 369-70 
societal settings, 374-75 
status, 319 
strain, 358 
subjective, 350 
theory; see Role theory 
verification, 368 
Role-making, 367 
Role-playing skills, 348 
Role-taking, 313-15, 317, 320, 324, 333, 
365, 367, 396 
Role theory, 317-20, 329, 343-60, 365- 
85 
causal images, 350-51, 358-59 
concepts, 370-71 
conformity model, 366 
empirical propositions, 376-81 
explanatory propositions, 381-84 
functionality propositions, 381—82 
individual nature, 347-53 
main tendency propositions, 371—76 
methodological implications, 355-57 
proposition construction, 353-55, 360 
redirecting, 360 
social organization, 345-47 
strategy for building, 370-85 
substantive implications, 358-59 
tenability propositions, 382, 384—85 
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Safety-valve structures, 49 
Science, critique of, 392 
Scope conditions of theory, 7 
Second-order abstractions, 215 
Secondary reinforcer, 275, 277 
Self 
adaptation, 311—12 
concept of, 308—9 
core, 327-29 
development, 313—15 
interaction, 309-10, 325, 327, 338 
Self-collectivity, 47 
Self-conception, 314 
roles, 369—70 
Self-esteem, 353 
Self-images, 314, 325 
Sensitizing concepts, 336 
Sentiment, 213-14, 217-18, 222,238 
Shared values, 257-58 
Skinner box, 208, 210 
Sociability, 305 
Social action, 34, 394 
Social approval, 249 
Social attraction, 248 
Social behavior, elementary principles, 
223-24 
Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms, 
222, 227; 238-39, 243 
Social change 
action theory, 57 
evolution, 56 
exchange among action systems, 55 
mechanisms of, 268 
Social circles, 297-98 
Social control mechanisms, 48-49 
Social density, 428 
Social interaction; see Interaction 
Social mobility, 438-40 
Social order, 20 
authority relations, 140 
Social organization, 119 
economic organization, 122 
exchange theory, 201 
images, 40-43, 155-57, 275-80 
interactionist views of causality, 331 
levels, 264-66 
patterns; see Patterns of social organiza- 
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role theory, 345-47 
Social patterns; see Patterns of social orga- 
nization 
Social reality, 307 
constructing a sense of, 410 
presumption of, 400, 409-10 
as a system, 24 
Social roles, 319 
Social self, 309 
Social statics, 21 
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action subsystem, 52, 57—58 
elements, 319-20 
interaction, 307, 331—32 
macroanialysis, 463--64 
“Social Structure and Anomie,” 82 
Social system, 44 
analysis of, 44—49 
definition, 46, 265 
equilibrium, 96—97 
functional requirements, 25, 45, 51 
functional unity postulate, 71-72 
integration, 31, 45, 100 
levels, 31-33, 44, 100 
normal and abnormal states, 25 
subsystems, 46, 52-53 
survival, 48 
The Social System, 44-49, 60, 96, 243, 254, 
284, 452 
Social Theory and Social Structure, 82 
Social unit, 6 
generic types, 271 
Socialization, mechanisms of, 48 
Sociation, 305 
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amenable to sociological inquiry, 400 
essence of, 399 
interaction with individual, 305, 315 
organismic view, 25 
Society for General Systems Research, 449 
Sociological theory 
analysis of, 13 
building, 39-40 
Sociology, 20, 21 
biology, 21—23 
definition, 306—7 
goal of, 119-20 
Sociopsychological imperativism, 98 
Solidarity, 29 
Spiritual self, 309 
Stasis sociology, 113-14 
State, conflict theory propositions on, 438— 
39 
Status, 213, 318-19 
anxiety, 88 
group, 427-28 
networks, 320, 345-47 
roles, 43 
Stimulus, 223 
Stimulus proposition, 224. 
Stock knowledge at hand, 397-98 
Stratification, 427-36 
age, 435-36 
microsociology of, 429 
sexual, 434-35 
Stratified networks, 298-99 
Street Corner Society, 215 
Structural analysis, 29 
Structural context, 75, 77-78 
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Structural system level, 32 
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Structure-function analysis, 97, 100 
The Structure of Social Action, 38-39, 42-— 
44, 52, 55, 57, 244, 274 
Structuring, 106 
Studies in Ethnomethodology, 408 
Subinstitutional behavior, 243, a7 
Subjective roles, 350 
Substantive imagery, 275 
exchange behaviorism, 275-77 
exchange structuralism, 277-80 
Substructure 
macro structures, 264-65 
of opposed interests, 144-45 
society, 142 
Subsystems, 46, 52 
Success proposition, 223-24 
Survival, 29 
action systems, 50, 53 
defined, 101 
Survival requisites, 32, 67, 98 
integration, 45 
Symbol, 312-13, 323, 424 
Symbolic communication, 323-24, 406, 
425 
Symbolic exchange relations, 203 
Symbolic interactionism, 320-42 
causality assumptions, 331-32 
Chicago and Iowa Schools, 
340—41 
human nature, 326-27 
interaction of humans and society, 324- 
26 
method, 330-36 
nature of, 327-28 
research, 333-36 
research protocol, 332 
social organization, 329-30 
theory-building strategy, 336-39 
Symbolic meanings, 58 
Symbolic media, 54 
Symbolic systems, 453 
Sympathetic introspection (Verstehen), 
393-95 
Synthetic conflict theory, 417, 422-43 
basic approach, 423 
key propositions of, 426-41 
problems and prospects, 441-43 
Synthetic philosophy, 453—54 
System levels, 453-54, 458-60 
System view of society 
boundaries, 24 
functionalism, 37 
interrelatedness of parts, 24 
needs, 24-25, 30, 32 
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basic concepts, 450-53 
cybernetic, 451-52 
hierarchy of systems, 453-54 
levels, 453-54, 458-60 
living systems, 453-62 
open and closed, 451 
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Talk, 429, 431-32, 436 
Tautology, 30-31, 36, 61, 66, 81, 108-9, 
280-84 
exchange behaviorism, 230-32 
exchange network analysis, 300-301 
exchange structuralism, 270-71 
exchange unit solution, 282-84 
methodological chauvinism solution, 
281-82 
Teleological analysis, 26-31, 36, 61-66, 95, 
102-8 
Telic action system, 58 
Tenability proposition, 382, 384-85 
Tension 
functional analysis, 111 
management, 50 
Theorems, 287-88, 291-93 
Theoretical paradigm, 14 
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systematic organization, 6 
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deductive, 462-63, 466 
definition, 2, 462-63 
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forms of, 6-11 
goals of, 11-13 
inductive and deductive, 337-38 
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scope conditions, 7 
Thinking, 310, 325 
Tikopia family, 216 
Transcendental ordering, 58 
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Typification, process of, 397-98 
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Unilateral monopoly, 294—96 
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act, 42, 52, 62, 67, 84, 96 
social context, 43-44 
systems, 44 
of analysis, 178-79 
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Utilitarianism, 19, 40, 197-99 
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Utility, 209 
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definition, 288 
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Value proposition, 224—25 
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dialectical conflict theory, 146—50 
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Violence, 124-25, 130-36, 147, 163-66 
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functions of, 156 
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